strength and the} : rer of the wills of those in whose h 
its destiny lies.” Kuever. 
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Places of feeting 


1 tichmond, Va., May 8-10, 1900 

2. St. Louis, Mo., September 19-20, 1901 

3. Philadelphia, Pa., September 12-15, 1902 

4. Mackinac Island, Mich., August 3-5, 1903 

5. Kansas City, Mo., September 7-8, 1904 

6. Atlantic City, a September 5-7, 1905 

7. Indianapolis, Ind., September 5-6, 1906 

8. New York, N. Y., September 4-5, 1907 

9. Hot Springs, Ark., September 8-10, 1908 

10. Los Angeles, Calif., August 17-18, 1909 

11. Richmond, Va., May 4-5, 1910 

12. Boston, Mass., August 16-17, 1911 

13. Denver, Colo., August 20-22, 1912 

14. Nashville, Tenn., August 20-21, 1913 

15. Detroit, Mich., August 25-26, 1914 

16. San Francisco, Calif., August 6-7, 1915 

17. Philadelphia, Pa., September 1-2, 1916 

18. Indianapolis, Ind., August 27-28, 1917 

19. Chicago, Il., August 12-13, 1918 

20. New York, N. Y., August 25-26, 1919 

21. Washington, D. C., May 5-6, 1920 

22. Orleans, La., September 5-6, 1921 

23. Cleveland, Ohio, August 14-15, 1922 

24. Asheville, N. C., September 3-4, 1923 

25. Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-26, 1924 

26. Des Moines, Iowa, August 24-25, 1925 

27. Philadelphia, Pa., September 13-14, 1926 

28. St. Louis, Mo., August 22-23, 1927 

29. Portland, Me., August 20-21, 1928 

30. Rapid City, S. Dak,, August 26-27, 1929 

31. Baltimore, Md., May 5-6, 1930 

32. Miami, Fla., July 27-28, 1931 

33. Toronto, Canada, August 22-23, 1932 

4. Madison, Wis., August 28-2: 

5. Washington, D. C., May 7 
Portland, Ore., August 5-6, 1935 

Dallas, Texte, August 24-25, 1936 

New York, N. Y., August 16-17, 1937 

Minneapolis, Minn., August 22-23, 1938 

Atlanta, Ga., August 21-22, 1939 

Richmond, Va., May 6-7, 1940 

Detroit, Mich., August 18-19, 1941 

Denver, Colo., August 17-18, 1942 
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Committee Appointments for 1942-1943 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges 
Henry S. Johnson, General Chairman 
District No. 1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut) 
W. Henry Rivard, William Briry 
District No. 2 (N.Y., N.J., Delaware, Penna., Maryland, D. C., Va., 
and W. Va.) 
C. Leonard O’Connell, George Brittingham 
District No. 3 (N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Puerto Rico) 
Robert C. Wilson, R. T. Walker 
District No. 4 (Ill, Ind., Ky., Mich., Chio, Wis.) 
George L. Webster, E. M. Josey 
District No. 5 (lowa, Minn., Nebraska, N. Dak., S. Dak.) 
J. Earl Galloway, Melvin D. Gulley 
District No. 6 (Ark., Kan., La., Mo., Okla., Texas) 
Roy A. Bowers, Walter Cousins, Jr. 
District No. 7 (Idaho, Mont., Oregon, Wash., Wyo., Alaska) 
Eugene O. Leonard, James J. Lynch 
District No. 8 (Ariz., Calif., Colo., Nev., N. Mex., Utah) 
Alvah G. Hall, H. E. Henry 
Committee on Libraries 
Charles O. Lee, Chairman: George Urdang, Edward J. Ireland, Eldin 
V. Lynn, Ernest T. Stuhr. 
Committee on Activities for Alumni 
Thomas D. Rowe, Chairman; Charles W. Bauer, William F. Sudro, 
Linwood F. Tice, Arthur H. Uhl. 
Committee on Problems and Plans 
Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman; George L. Baker, Leslie B. Barrett, 
Charles W. Bauer, Lloyd L. Boughton, Henry M. Burlage, Elmon L. 
Cataline, Richard A. Deno, James M. Dille, George W. Hargreaves, 
Lloyd W. Hazleton, L. David Hiner, Edward J. Ireland, Marion H. 
Jacobs, James W. Jones, L. Walt Rising, Thomas D. Rowe, Joseph 
Sprowls, Ernst T. Stuhr, George L. Webster, Charles O. Wilson. 
Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service. 
Charles H. Rogers, Chairman; D. B. R. Johnson, Henry S. Johnson. 


Committee on Educational and Membership Standards 

Ralph E. Terry, Chairman; Robert L. Crowe, L. David Hiner, John F. 
McCloskey, David W. O’Day, J. Allen Reese, Margaret C. Swisher. 
Delegates to the American Council on Education 

Rufus A. Lyman, 1943; B. Olive Cole, 1944; Wortley F. Rudd, 1945. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


. Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 


A. B. Lemon, Chairman; B. V. Christensen, 1943; Arthur H. Uhl, 


1944: Walter E. Fredell, 1945; Charles V. Netz, 1946; James M. 
Dille, 1947. 
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B. Committee on Professional Relations 
George C. Schicks, Chairman; Joseph B. Burt, Vincent J. Fitz-Simon, 
Perry A. Foote, Harry W. Mantz, John F. McCloskey, Hugh C. 
Muldoon, Leslie M. Ohmart, Louis C. Zopf. 
C. Committee on Distributive Education 
Earl R. Serles, Chairman; A. Hamilton Chute. 
D. Committee on Personnel Problems 
George C. Schicks, Chairman; Henry M. Burlage, Thomas D. Rowe. 
E. Committee to Revise Constitution and By-Laws 
Andrew G. DuMez, Chairman; Forest J. Goodrich, Howard C. Newton. 
War Emergency Advisory Committee 
Andrew G. DuMez, Chairman; Glenn L. Jenkins, Hugh C. Muldoon, 
Howard C. Newton, ex officio; Charles H. Rogers, ex officio 
G. Committee on Scholarship (Endowment) 
H. Evert Kendig, Chairman: Ernest Little, Hugo H. Schaefer, Rob- 
ert C. Wilson. 
H. Committee on Teachers’ Conferences 
John F. McCloskey, Chairman; Arthur E. James, Lloyd W. Hazleton, 


Joseph H. Goodness. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 
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Representatives to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Andrew G. DuMez, 1944; Townes R. Leigh, 1946; Ernest Little, 1948. 

Representatives to the National Drug Trade Conference 
Andrew G. DuMez, 1943; Ernest Little, 1944; J. Lester Hayman, 1945; 
Edward D. Davy, Alternate. 

Representatives to the Druggists Research Bureau 


Paul C. Olsen, Chairman; Clarence M. Brown, Joseph H. Goodne 
Delegates to the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical 

Association 

Hugh C. Muldoon (Voting Delegate); William F. Sudro, R 

Lakey. 


Representatives to the National Wholesale Druggists Association 
Charles W. Ballard, H. Evert Kendig 
Representative to the National Association of Retail Drugg’sts 
Earl R. Serles 
OFFICERS OF TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 
Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Earl P. Guth. Chairman; Leuis W. Bu Vice Cl} 
McCloskey, Secretary. 
Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
George W. Hargreaves, Chairman; L 1 M. Parks, Vice ¢ 
Arthur E. James, Secretary. 
Conference of Tezchers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 
A. John Schwarz, Chairman; Robert L. MeMurray 
Lloyd W. Hazleton, Secretary. 
Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 
Lawrence F. Ferring, Chairman; Joseph H. Goodness, Secretary 


*Since the programs of the Conferences were ancelled for the 142 meeting. the 


Association at the Denver meeting recommended that the officers for 1941-1942 should 
continue to serve until the 143 meeting. 
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Airston, Margaret University of Southern California 
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Pharmacy 
Bedworth, Wilfrid J...... -University of Buffalo 
Bienfang, Ralph D. University of Oklahoma 
3oughton, Lloyd L University of Kansas 
Bradt, Frederick T. ...Wayne University 
Busse, Louis seunaaae University of Wisconsin 
Canis, Otto F. A............. Ordham University 
Cataline, Elmon L. .......-University of Michigan 
Cole, B. Olive .......University of Maryland 
Cooper, Chauncey I..........................Howard University 
Cwalina, Gustav E. Creighton University 
Daubert, Bernard F.........................University of Pittsburgh 
Davis, W. John........ Duquesne University 


DeKay, H. George. = , Purdue University 
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Durand, Edwin M. 


Eidsmoe, Clark T. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
Geiler, Frederick L.. ....West Virginia University 

University of Texas 
Gramling, Lea G.......... George Washington University 
Hargreaves, George W. .Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Hiner, L. David 

[reland, Edward J..... 
Jacobs, Marion L. 

Jones, James W. 

Johnson, Carl H. 

Johnson, William W. 

Kelly, Charles J. 

Kerker, Eleanor 

Kopet, Jerry 

McDonnell, John N..... 


McFadden, G. Horace .--+-eQhio Northern University 
Mantz, Harry W..... ....Temple University 

Martin, Lewis E. University of Illinois 
Melendez, Esteban N.........................University of Puerto Rico 
Meredith, Donald T...... ..Detroit Institue of Technology 


Miller, Clifton E 
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Ohio State University 


.... Loyola University 
.University of North Carolina 
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University of Mississippi 

Xavier University 

Columbia University 
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HOWARD CHAMBERLAIN NEWTON 
President, 1942-1943 


Howard Chamberlain Newton 


The Newton family, which is one of the most numerous 
in New England, is of English origin and was founded in 
America early in the Colonial period. The ancestors of the 
families by the name of Newton in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, are descended from the Richard Newton who came 
to Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1642. With others, he petition- 
ed for the settlement of Marlborough and secured its incor- 
poration as a town in 1666. He located in that part of the 
town which was afterwards set off as Southborough. He died 
in 1704. 


Dean Newton’s father was Albro Warren Newton, a sleigh- 
maker, the son of Samuel Newton, a farmer, and the grandson 
of Moses Newton. It was Moses Newton, carpenter and con- 
tractor, who built many of the houses in Southborough, among 
them the Newton homestead which he prepared for his bride 
in 1811. This is now the home of the Dean’s mother, Cora 
Isabel (Howard) Newton, the daughter of a chemist, Isaac 
Howard, whose father, William Howard, came to this country 
in 1826 to be employed by the Revere family, proprietors of 
the Revere Copper Works. Cora was a teacher in the public 
schools when she married Albro Newton. Now nearly eighty 
years old, she is still active and only this past summer she 
planned and financed the complete redecoration of the interior 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Southborough. 


Dean Newton’s middle name, Chamberlain, is also a family 
name: this is the maiden name of his grandmother, Sophia 
(Chamberlain) Newton, one of the founders of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church in Southborough. 


Martha Newton, sister of the Dean’s father, was a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke College, served as a missionary in Af- 
rica and later was instrumental] in establishing the first public 
school in Oklahoma where she spent the remainder of her life. 


Lucy Newton, his father’s other sister, was a graduate of 
the Framingham Normal School and was a teacher in the 
public schools of Massachusetts. 

The Dean’s elder and only brother, Robert Albro, was a 
pharmacist and chemist. He was an instructor in analytical 
chemistry in the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy from 
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1906 to 1913. He was the proprietor of a retail pharmacy in 
Southborough until 1918 when he entered the government 
service. He died in 1923. 

Of such rugged New England stock was Howard Chamber- 
lain Newton born on September 16, 1892. He grew up in the 
‘village in which he was born, went through the public schools, 
graduating as valedictorian of his class from the Peters High 
School of Southborough. He then entered and was graduated 
from the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. In the years 
that followed he attended at different periods, the University 
of Omaha, Creighton University and Harvard University. 
While at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy he became 
an assistant under the tutorship of Professor E. H. LaPierre, 
the beloved teacher whose memory we all cherish. In 1914, he 
was called to the deanship of the College of Pharmacy at 
Creighton University, which position he occupied for fifteen 
years. The growth of that institution during those years 
was due very largely to Dean Newton’s wise planning and 
capable leadership. He gave of his time and energy to the 
work of the Retail Druggists’ Association of Omaha, to the 
druggists of Nebraska through the Nebraska Pharmaceutical 
Association, and in a wider field through the Catholic Hospital 
Association of America, the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Dean Newton holds the degrees of Ph.G., B.S., Ph.B., A.M., 
and Pharm.D. He is the author of many articles published 
in our leading pharmaceutical journals. He is a member of 
Phi Delts Chi fraternity, the Rho Chi Honor fraternity, the 
University Club of Boston, the Massachusetts State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the American Pharmaceutica] Associa- 
tion, and an honorary member of the Maine Pharmaceutical, 
the Vermont Pharmaceutical and the New Hampshire Phar- 
maceutical Associations. He is a member of the Wellesley 
Congregational Church and has been awarded a distinguished 
service plaque by Creighton University and nominated to its 
Alumni Hall of Fame (an unusual honor for a Congregation- 
alist and a Mason, and to the writer’s knowledge, a grade 
that has never been made by a Presbyterian). In 1935 a eall 
came to him to return to his alma mater as assistant dean. 
He served as acting dean during the illness of Dean Bradley 
and was elected dean in 1937, a position which he filled with 
distinction. 
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In 1916 Dean Newton married Myrtle Wallace of Marlbor- 
rough, Massachusetts. They have two daughters, both Corn- 
huskers by birth. Myrbel, the older, was graduated from the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in 1939 and is pharmacist 
at the New England Deaconist Hospital at Boston. Lois 
Edith, the younger, was graduated from Lasel] Junior College 
in 1941 and is assistant in the office of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy. 

Like all men of action, Dean Newton has his hobbies. His 
outstanding ones are good health and tennis. No man could 
be better trained by his scholastic attainments and the wealth 
of his experiences for the distinguished position that this 
Association has conferred upon him. He brings to the office 
of president, the culture of New England and the vigor of 
the limitless west, and the dignity of a glorious ancestorship. 
No man is better qualified to guide the work of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy through the gantlet of 
a war torn world. 


Rufus A. Lyman 


The President’s Message 


How may we serve best? This is the problem which our 
Association and each of its member colleges of pharmacy 
must solve satisfactorily—and soon. On the answer to this 
question and the execution of this service depends the near- 
future progress of pharmaceutical education and, consequent- 
lv, of the profession of pharmacy. 

Progress in peaceful pursuits during times of war 1s 
always difficult. In fact, if an organization like ours is able 
to hold its own when most of the world apparently is moving 
backward in those phases of life by which we are accustomed 
to judge its progress, this may well be considered an accom- 
plishment worthy of notice. We, however, strive for a great- 
er accomplishment than this. 

At a time when emergencies seem to be the rule rather 
than the exception and when destruction is the objective of so 
many, we study and teach not how to destroy but how to pre- 
serve the public health. We are indeed fortunate that our ob- 
jective is preservation rather than destruction. To that ex- 
tent to which we aid in this preservation of the health of 
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both the civilian population and the armed forces, just so 
much do we reinforce the war effort of our country. But we 
cannot render this aid effectively unless we have a clear view 
of our place in the war picture. 

It may seem to the superficial observer that the pages of 
time have been turned backward a quarter of a century to 
that previous World War period when pharmacy, including 
our Association, faced the same problem which confronts us 
today,—the problem of having its essential health service 
provided with the means whereby it might function most ef- 
fectively in time of war. Then the Armistice was signed and 
the problem was not solved. But out of the seemingly fruit- 
less effort during that period came the realization within and 
without our Association that great advances in pharmaceuti- 
cal education were not only desirable but were imperative. 
Those great advances have been made. None can point now 
to inadequate pharmaceutical education and training as a 
cause for doubt in establishing the place of the student and 
the graduate of our colleges of pharmacy in the war picture. 
The pages of time may seem to have been turned backward; 
today’s problem may appear to be the same as that of twenty- 
five years ago; but the basis for the solution of the problem 
is entirely different. The solution can now rest on the secure 
foundation of sound education and training. 

There are, I believe, some basic facts, such as the follow- 
ing, which may properly be mentioned in connection with this 
problem: 

1. One of the primary objectives of a college of pharmacy 
is to prepare men and women to serve intelligently and 
effectively with the members of the other health pro- 
fessions in the preservation of the public health. 


There is no reasonable doubt that the professional ser- 
vice of these men and women prepared by the colleges 
is an essential service both in civilian and in military life. 


3. There is no reason to believe that any other organization 
can prepare men and women for this essential service 
better than the accredited colleges of pharmacy. In 
fact, there is ample reason to think that the colleges 
of pharmacy are the best and probably the only organ- 
ization equipped to do this important work. 
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In spite of these facts we find that there seems to be no 
definite provision made for our member colleges to render this 
necessary service which logically they should render in war- 
time as well as in time of peace. Probably this is now due to 
a confusion of the commercial distributive services of the or- 
dinary drug store with the professional service of pharma- 
cists which is often obscured by the physical evidence of 
this commercial distributive service. 

It seems to me that the Committee on the Status of Phar- 
macy in the Government Service has properly undertaken to 
clarify this view of retail pharmacy. Our Association has 
three representatives on this committee. 

I would distinguish very carefully, however, between this 
consideration of the status of retail pharmacists and the con- 
sideration of the status of students in colleges of pharmacy. 
The former in a few cases might possibly be engaged in rela- 
tively little professional pharmaceutical service but the latter 
are wholly engaged in preparation for professional service 
just as much as the students in medicine and dentistry with 
whom these students in pharmacy are to cooperate on grad- 
uation. It should not be assumed that a student in a college 
of pharmacy is not preparing to practice his profession in a 
strictly professional pharmacy, in the professional department 
of a general pharmacy, in a hospital, in the laboratories of a 
manufacturer of essential pharmaceutical products or in other 
entirely professional outlets for his services. 

It is a matter of fact that many of the pharmacy students 
of the past few years are in such practice and practically all of 
the present students have it as their goal. 

I believe it is the obligation of our Association, therefore, 
to endeavor to have these and other pertinent facts brought 
to the attention of those who have been chosen to furnish 
manpower skilled in the health professions in wartime, so 
that they may recognize fully the essential nature of the 
work of the students in colleges of pharmacy. Recognizing 
this they will provide for its continuance in wartime under a 
definite and adequate plan. In order to aid in solving this 
problem I have appointed a War Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee of our Association which will proceed to offer our full 
cooperation with those planning the place of professional 
schools in the war effort. From this cooperation there might 
soon develop the clarification which seems so necessary. I be- 
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lieve that with the work and advice of this committee to sup- 
plement that of the Committee on the Status of Pharmacy 
in the Government Service, our Association will be in a more 
favorable position to function properly in this emergency to 
the end that pharmaceutical education may not be obliged to 
serve blindly in a position of “responsibility without author- 
ity.” 

I have devoted nearly all of this message to this one prob- 
lem because it seems the most urgent one and I want the 
membership to know that it is receiving our attention. We in- 
herited it from a generation ago; let’s not pass it on to the 
next generation without a real effort to solve it. 

There are many other things to be accomplished if this 
is to be a year of progress but I shall not discuss them now. 
Committees have been appointed to carry on this important 
work in an efficient manner, compatible with the times. 

In assuming this office after twenty-five years of exper- 
ience in the meetings of our Association I undertake its duties 
with humility because I recognize my limitations, yet with 
confidence because I know the great ability of my associates 
in this organization. Together, I trust we may render real 
service to the public, to our profession and to our Association. 

Howard C. Newton 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
National Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy 


It was in late August. in 1941. The morning sunlight was 
filtering through the Venetian blinds behind me. Slanting 
rays were falling across the broad desk top, leaving the rest 
of the wide room in strangely eerie shadows—a half-light 
which seemed to press against the desk, as though to drive 
the fingerlings of light back through the blinds, into the dark, 
dense foliage outside. There were no sounds in that early 
morning hour. A sense of unreality seized me, a feeling that I 
existed that moment, not as myself, but only in the filtered im- 
agination of some half-forgotten soul, some ancient alchemist 
who once before had visited that room, leaving when he left, 
a clinging sense of greatness, of perfection. For an instant 
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it seemed that I could speak to him, that he lurked there in 
the shadows, pressing gradually upon me a sense of high duty 
and great power. 

The morning mail lay piled upon the desk, half-obscured 
by those strange, near-living shadows. In my phantasy I 
drew from the pile and opened a long, brown envelope. A 
special sunbeam, as though held in check until just the proper 
instant, pierced the greenery beyond the blinds and spilled 
its brilliance on the brief contents of the single page. In the 
naturalness that imagination brings, I read: 

“You will, in brevity and fullness, establish a nationwide 
svstem of pharmaceutical education, forgetting all which now 
exists, and beginning and ending as though none but yourself 
had the power, and wisdom, to build a new profession for the 
tuture 

The sunbeam brightened—stilleto points of light stabbing 
at a paragraph of words. There came upon me suddenly a 
sense of vital urgency. All random thoughts were stricken 
from my mind. I knew only that I must be at work, that be- 
fore this mood had altered an important work must be done— 
a great commission fulfilled—not of myself, not for myself, 


but of and for all men. 
Then ... time suddenly stood still, as though suspended 
about me alone, and I passed through hours and days there 


at my sun-spotted desk, working feverishly with pen and 
paper. I dispatched letters to the great men I knew—great 
pharmacists. great pharmaceutical educators—by whose 
hands all that is best in our present system had been born and 
raised to peaks of excellence. Of each I asked, “What is the 
purpose of pharmaceutical education? What must it do? 
What spirit moves it? What challenges the hearts and minds 


of those whose lives are devoted to its training and its prac- 


Swiftly came their replies—invisible messages borne by 
invisible messengers—appearing suddenly in the shadowed 
edges of the desk. From the innermost recesses of great 
men’s minds came simple, clear-cut phrases . .. “We shall 
teach only the best of things professional : That we shall be 
worthy of our position only if we accept the task of improving 
constantly the standards of our service: That we shall not 
operate for profit alone, for the welfare of humanity is our 
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cause, and that must be inviolable: That, as our only ambi- 
tion, we shall not strive to sell more merchandise, for mer- 
chandise is but the modernized gift of nature’s goods which, 
though processed by human hands, must remain the agents of 
humanity’s welfare. 

“And we shall keep our sights set high upon goals whose 
reaching demands the best thinking, the best doing of all of 
us... We shall teach that our never-altered aim is the sim- 
plest of aims—better, safer pharmaceutical service for the 
American people .... We must have service less endangered 
by past errors of human calculations, of human misunder- 
standing... And that service must be subject only to our 
will for progressive professional achievement—not subject to 
finance, nor political power, nor to the willfulness of men to 
press forward at the expense of their fellows .. 

“And we who educate must cultivate the minds of those 
we teach... We must make of pharmaceutical education, not 
a business, but a culture—to be incorporated in the vaster 
culture which grows of human knowledge, skill, and the appre- 
ciation of the knowledges and skills of others ... We shall 
teach pharmaceutical service as a way of life, knowing neither 
the mediocrity of carelessness, nor that spilled by those who 
do not care... We must make of pharmaceutical training a 
profession which lives and thrives of an inner ; 
strength more powerful than the crassly commercial eleme nts 
in our human makeup which drag us always downward . 

Through the diffused reality around me, a vista cleare d. I 
stood alone on the threshold of a never-before-discovered 
world—a world of the future into which I might go only by 
the power of the best which lay behind me. And I heard voices 
which come only to the inner spirit of one faced with the cer- 
tainty that old ways cannot endure in new worlds. Voices 
rose around me, one by one... 
all of us who are teachers in all the schools 
whose business is the training of pharmacists for this new 
world—we must change the course of the stream which has 
followed an old, time-worn channel—the channel of the least 


resistance—for more than a century and a quarter... To- 
gether we must face reality that we are on the threshold of 
great new things... And we must face the reality that the 
new will be greater than the old only if we have the will to 
make it so. 
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A single voice rose quietly above the rest, tempered in wis- 
dom and filled with hope... 


‘Before us lies the uncharted plan of tomorrow... Plans 
we have found adequate before must be re-designed... In 
this new world, the wisdom and ability of the individual must 
become the greatest assets of the new pharmacy... The cur- 
ricula we have built for the educational plan we knew must be 
projected, altered. They must answer the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, in whose mind and heart we must instill these 
basic concepts: a burning desire for the best, a consuming 
demand for the best, an unwillingness to be either satisfied or 
pleased with the things we have called “good enough”... 


“And as we leave the old, we must recognize the problems 
of the new. Too long have we operated by a principle long 
decayed and useless—the principle which preaches that if we 
are safe and secure and prosperous, then all else and all others 
do not matter. The problems of this hour are worlds apart. 
They are the problems of humanity everywhere, the world de- 
sire for peace and growth and the good things of life in greater 
measure... In their fulfillment each man must share the 
load 

“New problems cannot be met with the self-centered com- 
placency with which we sought before to build the pinnacles of 
our profession... New efforts far beyond the minimums we 
have found satisfactory, will be required. We must learn to 
work again, to work hard, as our fathers had to work—by the 
sweat of our brows and the labor of our brains, yes, and by the 
understanding and determination of our hearts; for the day 
is gone when the values of what was left to us can be exploited 
without redoubled efforts to rebuild, to improve, to perfect... 
And we shall take our greatest pay in the satisfaction of noble 
work done faithfully and well... 


“We must find again our conscience, our heart, that seed 
of our innermost spirit by which alone we find our place in the 
greater scheme of human things... We must re-evaluate our 
services, re-direct it in this human way, and spend our lives 
fulfilling the great mission of the teacher—to train his stu- 
dents in ways of wisdom, understanding, and inner strength 
—to teach his students what pharmacy is really about. This 
we must do or we shall fail our mission .. .” 
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My secretary stepped inside the door. Her cheery “good 
morning!” dissolved the spell. Instantly the sunlight bright- 
ened, the shadows faded. There was a sense of presence and 
the vista disappeared. Sounds were everywhere; the real day 
was all around me. 

But on the pad before me, written boldly in my own hand, 
was the outline of an educational program—a few simple, 
basic things which somehow seem to have largely disappeared 
from our “modern way” of doing things. And yet I knew— 
for the vision had been intense and very real—that those same 
basic things had to be the key to the future—not alone in my 
field, but in every field where man is dependent on the best 
efforts of his fellow men. 


R. A. Kuever, 
State University of lowa 


A Message from the Retiring Secretary- [reasurer 
of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy 


In the twenty years that I served the Association as its 
secretary, much has transpired in the pharmaceutical world. 
At frequent intervals we have been told of the great progress 
pharmaceutical education has made and occasionally we have 
been told about the things we should have done and have not. 
All that is very well but I have no intention of doing either. 
However, it may not be amiss to direct attention to a few 
specific accomplishments of the Association. Being close to 
these things for so long may have given me a perspective 
that otherwise I could not have. Perhaps my evaluation of 
these accomplishments is not correct but they stand out in 
my mind as very real. 

Standing committees, through persistent efforts, have 
accomplished much; special committees, with perhaps a single 
objective, have seen the fruition of their efforts. Prerequis- 
ite laws are in force in practically every state now. We must 
share credit for their enactment with the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, but how our Association did work for 
the requirement! Some years no state was added, but slowly, 
surely the job was done. 
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Some projects will go on and on. An obligatory four-year 
course is in force. We must allow no war “streamlining” to 
cause a backward step, rather we must be alert to improve 
that course each year as changing conditions indicate the need. 

The Association’s support of the Study of Pharmacy made 
by the Commonwealth Fund should not be forgotten. “Basic 
Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum,” written by Dr. W. 
W. Charters, will be a useful reference for many years to 
come. 

The Rho Chi Society may not often be thought of in con- 
nection with the Association but those who know its history 
are aware that the hard work of an Association committee 
had a lot to do with the making of a few little known local 
groups into a great student organization. However one may 
feel about such societies, the fact remains that far back in the 
history of the human race men found some way to honor their 
fellows for unusual achievements and the objective of encour- 
aging scholarship is certainly commendable. 

In establishing the teachers’ conferences, the Associa- 
tion did something which should continue to be very use- 
ful. It is true that these groups have not always thrived but 
they should. The most important task of any teacher is to 
do the best possible job of teaching and since no teacher can 
know all the good ways of presenting any subject, it is only 
reasonable to expect that conferences of teachers should be 
fruitful of much that is good. 

The Association did its full share in the establishment of 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. How 
skeptical some people were that it would ever do what it was 
planned to do! Over and over comments reached me that 
it would have “no teeth” but, thanks to the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy, it does have teeth. The Council 
should function more effectively each year. 

During the past year of stress and strain, the President’s 
Bulletin inaugurated by Dean Kuever, has served a very use- 
ful purpose. In a normal year it would be less important but 
in times like these it certainly offers opportunities for service. 

Lastly, there is the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education. It had a hard time “aborning” but the Associa- 
tion may well be proud of its offspring. The patience and 
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persistence of those with vision have been rewarded. In this 
publication, the only journal in the United States dealing with 
pharmaceutical education, the Association has something 
with great possibilities. Besides a report of convention pro- 
ceedings each year, four times a year it brings us worth while 
articles and discussions and news of Association activities. 
No one can foretell what the next twenty years may bring 
but if the good work of the Association multiplies as it has in 
the past twenty it will be a power that we cannot now envision. 


Zada M. Cr 


A Message from the President of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
This opportunity of extending a word of greeting to the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is a greatly 
appreciated privilege. Because of the close association be- 
tween our two organizations it is a great deal like extending 
greetings to a brother. 


One of the finest things in pharmacy is the way all our 
organizations are working together. Through our contacts 
in district meetings on up to our national get-to-gethers I know 
of no finer spirit of cooperation existing in pharmacy today 
than that which manifests itself in the work of the A. A. C. P. 
and N. A. B. P. I am confident that we can look forward to 
a continuation and extension of this harmony in the future. 


For the present, we are in a trying period in our lives. 
Pharmacy is going to be called upon increasingly to render its 
services in behalf of our country. In a little message to the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy I tried to point 
out that the future of pharmacy rested upon the kind of phar- 
maceutical service that we rendered during this emergency, 
and that the future of our country depended upon us doing our 
part. We do not need to worry about the future of pharmacy 
if we do our part well and willingly. 


The pharmacist in the armed forces, the pharmacist at 
home, the laboratory worker, the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the board of pharmacy and the educator must all carry 
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greater burdens and give more than is asked or expected of 
them. The boards of pharmacy must everlastingly guard the 
safeguards set up for the protection of the public health by 
that there is no break down in our laws or in law en- 
forcement. The colleges of pharmacy must bend every effort 
to maintain the high standards of pharmaceutical education 
and to graduate better trained and educated pharmacists. 
Here is an OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE. I believe 
that pharmacy and especially our two organizations, will de- 
liver the goods. In days to come we can look back and have 
the satisfaction of having done more than our share in the 
battle for the American Way of Life. 


seeing 


Charles R. Bohrer 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


Among the various subjects which I might bring to your 
group, I believe that the obvious changes taking place in the 
practice of medicine and pharmacy would make a few excerpts 
from my address before the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy in Denver appropriate. 


During the past several years, I have been impressed with 
the fact that our colleges of pharmacy would do well to give in- 
ion to the teaching of what we may characterize 
as new and non-official remedies. Various surveys, conducted 
in different states, show that such products are frequently pre- 
scribed and, in some sections at least, are growing in favor. 
I look to the time when pharmacists and physicians will coop- 
erate on a much more intelligent basis than at present, and I 
am convinced that one means of stimulating this cooperation 
en our part is to be able to discuss with physicians the more 
modern therapeutic agents. 


creased attent 


I would like to see this subject very carefully considered by 
all pharmaceutical educators, as I believe that existing condi- 
tions make it imperative that a more thorough training in cur- 
rent therapeutic products be given. It is my feeling that the 
future of pharmacy lies in its ability to implement itself more 
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completely into the thinking of the medical profession, and 
pharmaceutical education can contribute to this by giving to 
the student that factual information which will make him not 
only useful but virtually indispensable to his medical col- 
leagues. 

It was in 1923 that Dr. Charters made his survey, which 
was not completed until about 1927 or 1928. While this is an 
interesting piece of work, it had no relationship to the four- 
year course, nor to the changes in pharmaceutical practice and 
medical trends within the last fifteen or twenty years. It 
seems to me that, if pharmaceutical education and the practice 
of pharmacy are to become of greater usefulness to the medical 
profession, some study must be made showing the adequacy of 
our education curriculum and the sufficiency of our profes- 
sional capacity and cooperation. I believe that such a study 
would show that there is greater need for expanding the bio- 
logical sciences in our colleges of pharmacy, and perhaps lim- 
iting some of the fields which do not afford any basis for ser- 
vice to medicine and allied professions. 

Paul Molyneux 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 


The Denver Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association is now history, yet the results will carry on thru 
ages to come. The attendance exceeded the most optimistic 
expectations, there was an atmosphere of seriousness which 
reflected the business-like attitude of those present, and the 
full attendance of the several programs of the week attested 
to the high quality of the papers and discussions. This Con- 
vention was unusual also in that a number of matters under 
consideration for some time were brought to a head. Discus- 
sions at the meetings were not left suspended in the air but 
definite programs of action were outlined and adopted, several 
of which are already in progress. Much confusion and mis- 
understanding concerning the position of pharmacy and the 
place of pharmacy in the present emergency was cleared up 
by the carefully prepared and presented reports of selected 
speakers and Association committees. 
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The retirement of Dr. H. C. Christensen as secretary of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the re- 
tirement of Professor Zada M. Cooper as secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy make the 
Denver meeting something of a landmark in the annals of the 
Association. 

The Association by means of resolutions reemphasized and 
reaffirmed its fundamental purpose and policy of organiza- 
tion, namely, that the practicing pharmacists are the core of 
the profession. The Association recognizes it must depend 
on the men in the ranks in the various states and communities 
for information and advice concerning the services, needs and 
developments of the profession and the Association must in 
turn keep them informed and advise them so that their help 
and cooperation may be enlisted to meet situations developing. 
In accordance with this principle, a program of enlisting as 
members all persons qualified according to the constitution 
and for collecting and assembling data and information and 
for keeping pharmacists advised concerning developments was 
adopted. An assistant to Secretary Kelly was employed to aid 
in the development of this program and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Local and Student Branches was advised to 
extend the District Plan of organization of student branches 
and to encourage the formation of additional local and student 
branches, 

Out of all experiences and contacts during the past year 
the one that I consider most impressive and significant was 
the evident appreciation of pharmacists for the active inter- 
est, help, and cooperation of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. They were very much pleased to know that this 
Association was in fact and practice carrying on an effective 
program in promoting the welfare of the profession and in im- 
proving pharmaceutical service for the public. They are ap- 
parently ready and willing to join in a program such as has 
been above briefly outlined. 

Since this message is addressed primarily to those engaged 
in pharmaceutical education, I should like to reemphasize and 
repeat the last paragraph of my message' as incoming pres- 
ident— 


1The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, Vol. V (October, 
1941) p. 447. 
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“Pharmaceutical education must meet the demands of 
pharmaceutical practice. The young men and women of today 
must be given the opportunity to obtain the kind of educa- 
tion which the times demand. This is the responsibility of the 
colleges.” 

Bernard V. Christensen 


Address of the President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


R. A. KUEVER 


College of Pharmacy, State University of lowa 


In assuming the responsibility of the office of President of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy a year ago, 
I have been deeply aware of the honor accorded me. In my 
earnest hope to faithfully fulfill the duties of my office, I have 
recognized the seriousness not only of the problems that have 
faced our Association, but also those which affect our entire 
membership. To this end 15 bulletins have been sent during 
the vear from my office to member-colleges. War is a harsh 
business. Its weapons are cold and ugly. Its demands are 
many and arduous. This has truly been a year of doing first 
things first. This, then, must be a message as unusual as the 
times are unusual. 

Not since the Civil War, perhaps—when the issue at stake 
was the personal status of millions of our people—has the in- 
dividual American reflected so intently upon his personal re- 
lationships to the nation as he is doing in these days. The 
ship of state was rocked severely in 1914-18, but at no time 
then was there great physical danger to America from with- 
out. In the absence of physical danger, we looked at and par- 
ticipated in the war as something almost apart from ourselves 
individually. But those days have changed. 


We have done a lot of re-examining in the past few months. 
It has been necessary to find new values by which to live and 
work—day by day. Until 1941 we believed, without bother- 
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ing to examine the situgtion closely, that once a nation is 
geared to a high standard of living and a secure culture, that 
these automatically remain high and secure—world wars and 
depressions causing only temporary setbacks. 

But we have learned that the days of security in the old 
sense are past. It is our lot to be living at an age when the 
world is about to move out upon a vastly more intricate inter- 
national society. We cannot change that. Its inevitability is 
rooted deeply in horse-power and aerodynamics, in transpor- 
tation and communication, in chemistry, physics and agricul- 
ture, in pharmacy and medicine and in a score of other sciences 
and practices in which the whole world is the blue print. 


In this new world the security und happiness of the in- 
dividual Dutch manufacturer in Java will rest more heavily 
than ever before upon the security and happiness of the in- 
dividual American pharmacist. We cannot see all the ties 
which bind the two together, although we know that the Dutch 
manufacturer in Java drives cars made in Detroit, and the 
American pharmacist uses Dutch quinine and spices and 
drives his own car on tires of Javanese rubber. But at least 
we are aware of those ties. And right now we are very much 
aware of them. 

Whether or not we will again break faith with our new 
and mighty responsibilities and try to go back to what we 
have believed was merely a national self-sufficiency is of no 
interest at the moment, although eventually it must interest 
all of us tremendously. Our immediate interest is in the per- 
sonal nature of this new world in which we live. 

Since the bombing of London and Coventry, of Pearl Har- 
bor and more recently the great German industrial cities like 
Cologne and Essen, we have come to understand what our 
statesmen mean when they call this a “people’s war.” If this 
is a people’s war, then it must also become a prelude to a peo- 
ple’s peace, and to a new kind of people’s world in which the 
individual, be he Dutch or be he American, does his share in 
the interests of each of the other. 

The people of many nations—not just their armies and 
navies—are dying in the current struggle. And it will be the 
people, in the same sense, who will be living and slaving to pre- 
serve the peace once itis won. This includes all of the people. 
It doesn’t include them just in an economic sense, as units 
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whose personal needs and wants must be satisfied in the peo- 
ple’s world. 

It doesn’t include them just in a political sense, as nation- 
als whose rights and privileges must be preserved in the peo- 
ple’s world. 

It doesn’t include them just in a social sense, as beings 
whose standards of living must be augmented and raised in the 
people’s world. 

And it doesn’t include them just in an ideological sense, 
as humans whose freedom to think and express themselves 
and worship as they see fit must be safeguarded in the people’s 
world. 

I speak of the people now as farmers, merchants, lawyers 
and doctors and pharmacists, politicians and ministers and 
factory workers. And I speak of the responsibilities of the 
people in this new world as your responsibilities and mine, 
whether we be ditch diggers, skilled laborers, professional men 
or industrialists. 

It is easy to view the kind of life we cherish and admire as 
someone else’s responsibility; and it is hard to return to the 
realization that no nation is stronger than the spiritual 
strength of the people in it. We face that return to reality 
now. 

I do not use “strength of the people” in any narrow, moral 
sense. I speak of it as the cloth from which the whole of our 
personal and national existence is woven—political, economic, 
religious, social. A spiritual people are those who live and 
work on a high mental plane, who keep their sights set upon 
objectives worth attaining, and order their own lives in that 
specific direction. A spiritual nation, in its greatest sense, is 
a nation whose citizens practice the Golden Rule because they 
believe in it individually and they find that its value to them 
is a contributing factor in their own happiness, and self-re- 
spect—and certainly to the respect with which they are re- 
garded by their fellows. They practice it as a way of life, and 
they carry their practice through their personal, family, social 
and professional existence. 

A spiritual people are an idealistic people, although they 
may be realistic too. No one would suggest, certainly, that we 
should not be realistic, but not enough people are sticking up 
for what inherently is their own belief—that we could do with 
far more sincere idealism, also. 
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It is safe to declare that gradually, since the turn of the 
century, we have veered away from any self-centered accept- 
ance of great responsibility. That has been true in our eco- 
nomic life, and we have but to look back a few years to see the 
results of that. It has been true, too, in our religious life, and 
we have but to study well-documented evidence of increasing 
crime and decreasing dependence upon moral codes to under- 
stand that. It has been true in our national life, as well, and 
we have but to look at our own nation’s actions in world affairs 
since the first world war to understand that. 

We have called ourselves idealists in spirit, but we have 
been anything but idealists in practice. 

This lack of ideals by which we are willing and eager to 
operate, both as individuals and as a nation, has cut deep and 
dangerous furrows in our spiritual life. Yet today we are on 
the verge of the greatest challenge a nation has ever faced: 
Assuming the leadership in a world which is being rapidly, 
and in some cases irreparably, exhausted by the drains of war. 

If we examine our fitness for the role of leadership we 
shall probably discover that our greatest shortcoming lies in 
the fact that we have been willing to sacrifice our idealism, 
that we have been willing to accept mediocrity in too many 
cases, because we found it easier to feel that mediocrity was 
good enough. 

That is true in the American professions as it is in any 
other phase of American life. And professional men need not 
believe that the responsibility for their shortcomings can be 
traced to anything or anybody but themselves. 

What are those shortcomings? 

They are the same kinds of unwillingness to be strong, 
hard-working and determined, which have left their marks of 
degradation on many another American institution and sys- 
tem. 

We use neither wisdom nor far-sightedness in our growth. 
We are too busy living to bother about ordering our lives. 
While our professional skills and knowledge have improved 
and increased, we have allowed our ethical appreciations to go 
by the board. 

No matter what definition may be tacked to any word its 
meaning remains unchanged in the hearts of those who under- 
stand it as a policy, a practice, and not just in terms of defini- 
tions. Hence, no matter how qualified and colored any defini- 
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tion of “professionalism” may become, “professionalism”’ will 
still mean knowledge, skill, ability to practice effectively and 
successfully a chosen profession. 

But as thoroughly as the meaning of the word “profession- 
alism” remains unchanged, so does the meaning of the word 
“ethics.” Ethics is a standard which fits every profession. 
Aesculapius’ creed is as applicable to law or pharmacy or the- 
ology as it is to medicine, because Aesculapius expressed a 
right way as opposed to a wrong way of doing things; he didn’t 
express a definition whose meaning was subject to changing 
conditions and times; right and wrong are not subject to such 
changes. But there are some indications that professional 
ethics are understood these days in terms of what is common 
practice, not what is irrevocably right. 

Yet in the face of this, too many professional men pause to 
innocently inquire why things are not better than they are! 
“Why,” they ask, “are our professions not given the recogni- 
tion they deserve?” 

There is just one answer to that, and it is an answer as old 
as time: the prestige enjoyed by any given profession in the 
eyes of other professions and all laymen is exactly what that 
profession makes it. There are no numerous ways to build 
recognition; there is only one way, and everybody knows it. 
That way is to establish and maintain a code of professional 
ethics, a code of professional ideals strictly and constantly en- 
forced by the profession itself. 

I have spoken of the professions as a group. Now I turn 
briefly and directly to pharmacy and pharmaceutical training 
and practice. 

Our own profession is in no special category as to the pro- 
fessionalism or ethical judgment of its members. This is no 
time to search out distinguishing characteristics. The job is 
to look at the future and what must be done, and to look at the 
past to see why we aren't in a better state of preparedness to 
begin the task before us. 

I have a feeling that universal use of the term “cut rate 
drugs” is a valid beginning for a brief critical analysis of what 
the profession stands for in the eyes of the nation, as opposed 
to what it should stand for. “Cut rate drugs’ seems to epito- 
mize all the shortcomings which might apply to the profession 
as a whole or to the individua] members in it. That term ex- 
presses better than many another the sacrifice of ethical stand- 
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ards in favor of popular patronage; it demonstrates an appar- 
ent eagerness to kowtow to meet competition, rather than an 
eagerness to forge a serviceable and progressive profession 
from the men and knowledge within it. 

Yet, in the face of this contentment with what has long 
been a “status quo” of rather questionable repute, many in the 
pharmaceutical ranks wonder why, for example, we have not 
been taken whole-heartedly—as a body—into the war effort; 
why our men are not always being placed as pharmacists in the 
armed forces of the nation where needs for trained pharma- 
ceutical personnel already exist. 

The question in the light of the “status quo”, ought to im- 
mediately suggest its own answer. 


It is not a question of being “first with the most.” It is 
simply a question of standing, individually and collectively, for 
an unfaltering standard of professional practice. And that 
comes alone from a determination to work hard, to improve, to 
forge constantly ahead on a platform of sound theory and 
sound practice—a platform in which one great plank is the 
understanding and constant practice of what is essentially 
good, regardless of popular definitions. 

What is true in the field of pharmaceutical practice is true 
also in the realm of pharmaceutical education. There is no 
dearth of exhaustive courses of study, of trained personnel 
competent to train pharmacists, of buildings and equipment in 
the 59 colleges of this Association. Yet in how many cases do 
deans and professors sit by, satisfied with things as they are? 

None of us has done everything he can to take our individ- 
ual schools to the front ranks of those who train new pharma- 
cists for positions more important now and more important 
in the future than ever before. And how many of us have fal- 
len into a willingness to plug the rift by introducing stop-gap 
measures, such as glamour courses, courses in commercial 
pharmacy, in pharmaceutical salesmanship, in pharmaceutical 
advertising, in cosmetology, in unrelated electives and many 
others which have no business in a pharmaceutical curriculum 
at university level—instead of spending equal effort in rebuild- 
ing a tradition, reconstructing our attiudes toward ourselves 
and our profession, and re-vitalizing our determination to 
have done with half-hearted effort and near-mediocrity for the 
sake of things as we want them to be? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pleas such as this are nothing new; they are made period- 
ically in every profession. But circumstances have never been 
like this. Always before we have been able to compromise, to 
get along with stop-gap formulae, and to place our faith in 
things outside and beyond ourselves. 


I‘or reasons which I mentioned earlier, the future of this 
people’s world will rest more definitely than it has before on 
vou and me. The world has changed more radically than we, 
even now, can guess. And it will change more radically than 
ever in the months to come. 


If we are to survive and flourish as we tell ourselves it is 
our destiny to survive and flourish, then for the first time in 
history we face a return to certain basic concepts, because we 
are now approaching a new kind of interdependent world in 
which quality once more will come into its own and in which 
pharmacy will have some significance again in terms of phar- 
maceutical service. There will be no place for irresponsibil- 
ity, because it will be more difficult to blame the state of things 
on circumstances beyond our control. 


To this end, then, I recommend that each member-college 
address itself to the most important problem pharmaceutical 
education has before it; namely a thorough survey and a 
minute inspection of itself, with respect to (1) university af- 
filiation, (2) curriculum, (3) post-graduate courses, (4) phys- 
ical plant, (5) instructional staff, (6) equipment and appar- 
atus, (7) budget, (8) house-keeping, (9) quality of students 
to be admitted and (10) the co-working with the staff members 
of the colleges of the other health professions. 


During the duration, when there is bound to be a lull, there 
will be ample time for a study of this type. When peace re- 
turns once more it will be simple to make whatsoever adjust- 
ments may be necessary for a firm and sound educational basis. 
For as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. so no asso- 
ciation can be stronger than its weakest member. 


Unite d Pharmac j 


In days like these when personal and national emphasis is 
upon doing a better job of all the many things which must be 
done, the sensible man looks keenly and inquiringly at himself 
and at what he is doing. He may even ask himself several 
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questions; “Am I working efficiently and with a minimum of 
wasted time, effort and money?” “Can I do more than I am 
doing now to put myself and my work on a sounder and more 
progressive basis?” And so on. 

Questions like these, of course, should be asked at regular 
intervals, in times of prosperity and peace no less than in times 
of stress and strain. But like so many other things, the most 
of us pay little attention to such matters when the sailing is 
smooth, only to find ourselves rudely awakened to our own 
shortcomings at such a time as this, when a national crisis em- 
phasizes the need for soundness, strength and unity. This 


is regrettable, because sound business relationships and 
an ordered business policy is an important plank in the 
foundation of any sound scheme of economy. This is as true 
for organizations as it is for individuals. We may therefore 
question ourselves directly at this time about the wisdom of 
our own lack of organization in the field of pharmaceutical 
practice. 

A score or more associations, almost all national in scope, 
exist as phases of the profession of pharmacy. There are as- 
sociations of retailers, of wholesalers, of manufacturers, of 
educators, of examiners, and so on. Each operates as an inde- 
pendent unit, seldom with any liaison with kindred associa- 
tions in the same field. We are many separate entities, each 
of which—so far as its own operation is concerned—ignores 
the existence of the whole. 

If we analyze this lack of an overall organization, we shall 
speedily discover how much we are at a loss to operate in the 
kind of sensible, businesslike way in keeping with other pro- 
fessions the size and type of our own. 

Visualize for a moment a single professional organization 
—a Pan Pharmaceutic Association—in which all of the 107,- 
000 odd pharmacists of the nation are members, whether they 
be engaged in production, or sale, at wholesale or retail, in 
education or some other phase of pharmaceutical practice. 
The interests of each member of each particular pharmaceu- 
tical group is unalterably tied to the interests of all the other 
members in the other groups. But we do not evidence that 
fact through any kind of parent association of our pharma- 
ceutical organizations. 

Consider the advantages of such a Pan Pharmaceutic Asso- 
ciation, of which manufacturers form a Manufacturing Sec- 
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tion, wholesalers form a Wholesale Section, retailers form a 
Retailers Section, teachers of pharmacy an Educational Sec- 
tion, and so on. 

The 107,000 men and women who comprise the ranks of the 
nation’s pharmacists, the various shades of their professional 
interests represented by a single voice, become one in matters 
of legislation or business relationships which affect pharma- 
cists as a body. The strength of such a voice can well be 
heard, in a way in which the voice of any one of the score of 
the present associations cannot. Without such a voice, we can 
in no way speak with the power and authority commensurate 
with the size and importance of our ranks. 

Such an association achieves a uniformity it can never 
achieve in its present multi-group state. Internal order, as 
contrasted to present disagreements between the present as- 
sociations on matters of policy and procedure, creates the 
gears for smooth-running and efficient machinery of profes- 
sional operation. 

Pooling of financial resources automatically makes avail- 
able the necessary funds to carry on the work which is of value 
to every branch of the association—without the present du- 
plication, and with the advantages which come from financial 
planning and overall allocation. The value of such a financial 
pool cannot be overestimated. It replaces waste with econo- 
my, making larger amounts available for essential activities 
which are not duplicated, permitting the building of reserve 
funds, and enhancing the stability of individual Sections and 
the association as a whole. 

Through an overall association, a great new professional 
entity is created, to build more securely than any number of 
small organizations can build, the ethical and professional dig- 
nity and respect of the pharmaceutical profession. We now 
must depend almost upon chance for the haphazard growth of 
the elements which contribute to organizational success and 
the universal respect which is born of such success. 

Since the generations of pharmacists to come will be cre- 
ated in the schools of pharmacy, we may well ask if we can 
longer afford to do without such unity, in the light of forth- 
coming days of peace and renewed progress? 

I recommend therefore that this important and funda- 
mental problem be referred to the Committee on Problems and 
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Plans for study, with the request that an active sub-committee 
be directed to proceed expeditiously and report at a meeting of 
the Association in due time. 


Educational Standards 


Discussion is cheap these days on the subject of shortages, 
and it probably is natural that, as shortages spread, the scep- 
tre of shortage of pharmacists should be noted by alarmists 
within and outside of the profession. Once such an idea takes 
root, the feeling spreads that more pharmacists should be 
trained at once, as a safeguard against the approaching day 
when the nation will suffer for a lack of pharmacists. 


And it is quite natural that, in a wartime atmosphere in 
which time is of the essence, many are not too worried about 
maintaining a peak educational standard if the speed is too 
great to get the job done as thoroughly as it was done before. 
After all, if standards are lowered as a result of a national 
emergency, they declare, it is a measure designed to last only 
“for the duration.” 


Many sins are masked in that phrase, “For the duration.” 
And many are committed with the feeling that it is easy to re- 
turn to high standards of training, once the emergency is over. 


Actually, there is no shortage of pharmacists to perform 
the services necessary to the military and civilian population. 
A so-called shortage may arise from the fact that drug stores 
here and there have watched their registered pharmacists 
leave for duty with the armed forces or for other wartime 
posts, and have found no one to take their places. But while 
that might indicate a shortage of pharmacists, it does not in- 
dicate a shortage of available pharmaceutical service. 


There are in round numbers 57,000 drug stores in the 
United States—a number far larger than necessary to supply 
the pharmaceutical service of our citizens, be they at war or at 
peace. 


For those who ask that educational standards be reduced 
in order that more pharmacists may be trained to prevent an- 
ticipated shortage in numbers alone, I would call attention 
to the days ahead, when war ends, when peace returns once 
more, the men of our armed forces return to their civilian pro- 
fessions, and the total population reorganizes itself in terms of 
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peacetime pursuits. Many of you will recall the excess num- 
bers of pharmacists, quite aside from their individual profes- 
sional qualifications, which existed after the first World War. 
You will also recall that the genera! salary level in that period 
was pathetically low, and that neither standards nor methods 
of the subsequent competition were healthy or desirable. 

The cry for more pharmacists, even at the expense of edu- 
cational standards, comes directly from those who are inter- 
ested in cheap help. Indirectly it comes from those who are 
interested in increasing enrollments in colleges of pharmacy. 
They forget that cheap help invariably means cheap competi- 
tion, which in turn has the effect of demoralizing the profes- 
sional outlook, bringing about a degeneration in ethical and 
professional attitudes and practices. During the past two 
decades we have seen much of the “cut rate drugs” type of 
pharmaceutical competition. We have seen enough, certainly 
to realize that so long as there is no real shortage of available 
pharmaceutical service of high calibre, the pharmaceutical 
profession is stronger—professionally, ethically and financial- 
ly—with fewer men in the field. Unless emphasis rests upon 
quality, not quantity service, we face all the dangers which 
are synonyms with mass production with a limited demand. 

That may sound like a selfish attitude. I do not intend it 
as such. But I would call your attention to the fact that since 
the first World War pharmacy has built increasingly higher 
educational standards and more exacting qualifications. Edu- 
cationally, we now are on a parity with other professions; 
four years of intensive study and a year or two of basic train- 
ing on the internship basis. 

To lower these standards, which are themselves the fruits 
of longtime and painstaking effort, spells simple disaster. To 
train men less adequately and faster, for a market already po- 
tentially saturated in terms of available pharmaceutical service 
endangers the standards of pharmacy itself, and the type and 
standard of service to which the people are entitled. 

There is no substitute for quality, and professional and eth- 
ical qualities are the most difficult to achieve and maintain. 
Our responsibility is to maintain them at all costs, determined 
that no so-called shortages, with ulterior motives, shall reduce 
educational standards even at the cost of longer and harder 
hours of work on the part of the pharmaceutical educators 
themselves. 
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Because of the many inquiries which have come in this con- 
nection I recommend that we reaffirm at this convention, Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 3, e. (2) of our By-Laws which states that 
“the semester hour shall be interpreted as representing one 
period of not less than fifty minutes of classroom work (lec- 
ture or recitation) per week for one semester. Three hours 
devoted wholly to laboratory work, or two hours of laboratory 
work with one hour of correlated reference or written work, 
shall be considered the minimum equivalent of one hour of 
classroom work. A quarter hour shall be taken as the equiva- 
lent of two-thirds of a semester hour.” And, Section 8, a. (1) 
which prescribes that the pharmaceutical “curriculum shall 
comprise not less than 3,200 clock hours of instruction of 
which at least 1,300 hours shall consist of laboratory work. 
Such instruction shall be given within a period of not less than 
four full college years of at least 32 weeks each, and shall be 
scheduled over a minimum of five days per week, in accordance 
with approved academic procedure.” 


The Journal 


One of the symbols of a profession is the originating and 
maintaining of a literature for the free interchange of thought 
calculated to have an influence on the progress of that profes- 
sion. That duty of this Association to its members is dis- 
charged through The American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, which collects, presents and preserves the best in 
literature pertaining to pharmaceutical education. This type 
of literature, if it is to retain its influence, cannot be static. 
It must grow and develop with the profession, set forth, con- 
sider and discuss each important part of that progress. 


The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education was 
established in 1937, replacing the Proceedings, as the official 
publication of our Association. Its circulation is less than 
seven hundred copies per issue. It is apparent that it is not 
getting the support it deserves. Each member-college re- 
ceives one copy, the subscription fee of which is included in the 
annual dues to the Association. This copy is intended for the 
library. Presumably it would be possible for every staff mem- 
ber to read this single copy and be reasonably well informed on 
Association activities. It is extremely doubtful that such is 
the case, since frequently, even after five volumes have been 
completed, someone still wonders why his school has failed to 
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receive copies of the annual Proceedings in recent years. It 
would seem reasonable to expect that every teacher, with the 
rank of instructor or above, who teaches pharmaceutical sub- 
jects, should be a subscriber. He should be supporting the of- 
ficial publication of the Association, the only journal covering 
pharmaceutical education in the United States. 

What are the facts? There are about 250 paid subscribers. 
When the board members, the non-members, the foreign 
schools, the publishing houses, the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing firms and others are counted out, the number left for 
member-colleges is distressingly small. Only 32 deans sub- 
scribe. A few schools have never had even one subscriber. 
Only a few schools show a 100 per cent record for staff mem- 
bers, that is every person having the rank of instructor or 
above getting his own copy. It is clearly the duty of every 
dean not only to be a subscriber himself but to see to it that 
the members of his staff subscribe. 

A few have commented that each school at one time re- 
ceived five copies of the annual Proceedings without charge. 
Why isn’t the Journal free also?—they ask. There are several 
reasons. One copy is sent free, and while the Journal is cost- 
ing the Association approximately what the Proceedings did, 
the cost of five copies, of the four quarterly issues to each 
school would be prohibitive, the annual dues being only fifty 
dollars. 

All volumes, except the first, have exceeded 600 pages. The 
Proceedings were composed of about 200 pages. Each volume 
includes the actual proceedings of the annual meeting and 
much more. Not only does each volume include all reports and 
addresses, but all papers read at the conferences of teachers. 
The material in the Proceedings was frequently too brief, so 
brief in fact to be of little value. 

To anyone with a bent for statistics the Journal] offers in- 
teresting possibilities. For example, it is estimated there are 
more than 400 pharmaceutical teachers who are not now re- 
ceiving individual copies. The number engaged in pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing who should become new subscribers is 
beyond conjecture. 

Since its inception, five years ago, every effort has been 
made to increase the value of the Journal to members through 
a wider coverage of activities of interest to readers, through a 
more complete reporting of activities in the Association and in 
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many other ways. No teacher can afford not to subscribe, if 
he aspires to be well-informed, because it is the only publica- 
tion available on pharmaceutical education. 


Committees 


There are many problems in our Association which de- 
mand the continued attention of trained personnel. These 
problems are assigned to standing committees appointed by 
the president. Work is carried on in various ways under the 
direction of a chairman, Any teacher of a member-college is 
eligible for membership on any of the committees. At pres- 
ent there are eight standing committees. 


When certain prob!ems arise which do not come within the 
scope of standing committees, special committees are created, 
of which seven exist this vear. In addition, eleven special rep- 
resentatives or delegates were appointed. All told 105 ap- 
pointments were made and these, representing 79 different 
persons, have served our Association during the current fiscal 
year. In passing it is of interest to note that this service has 
not been for pay but in the discharge of professional obliga- 
tions to advance the standards of pharmacy. 


I have maintained fairly close contact with all committees. 
Several chairmen have kept my name on their committee mail- 
ing list and have sent reports of progress from time to time. 
Considering world conditions committees have for the most 
part worked diligently and have given serious consideration to 
the work in hand. 


The Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Govern- 
ment Service, composed of three able representatives from 
each of the four associations, has been in almost continuous ses- 
sion. It is doubtful that ever a committee has worked more 
industriously. Its work, however, was handicapped by lack of 
funds. The Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 
succeeded during the year in obtaining another appropriation 
of $500 from the Vick School of Applied Merchandising to be 
added to the Vick Chemical Company Research Fund, which 
Fund is used for carrying on the work of the Committee. 

For obvious reasons it is advisable for associations the size 
of ours to operate with the least number of committees. When 
a committee is inactive or without objective it should promptly 
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be discharged. Our Association has two such committees at 
present. First, there is the Committee on Informative Liter- 
ature. I recommend that this Committee be discontinued on 
the basis that outside agencies are engaged in publishing book- 
lets on Pharmacy as a Career; that Guidance Leaflet No. 14 
has recently been revised and is available, and that in the best 
interests of pharmaceutical education each member-college 
should probably develop its own informative literature. Sec- 
ondly, there is the Committee on Teaching Methods. I recom- 
mend that this Committee be discontinued because teaching 
methods are and should be handled by the teachers confer- 
ences. What should be taught and how it should be taught 
should be left to the Pharmaceutical Svllabus and the teach- 
ers conferences. The Committee can be expected to do little 
except to support these agencies. 


Necrology 


Since our meeting of a year ago we record with deep sor- 
row that five of our members have journeyed to that bourn 
from whence no traveler e’er returns. Those whose chairs are 
draped and unoccupied are: Dean Charles E. Caspari of the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, who was vice-president of this 
Association in 1917; Dr. Eugene G. Eberle, for a long time 
dean of Baylor University when it had a College of Pharmacy; 
Professor Clifford C. Glover, for many years a member of the 
faculty and secretary of the University of Michigan College 
of Pharmacy; Dr. Wilbur L. Scoville, for some fifteen years a 
member of the faculty of the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, and Dr. Washington H. Ziegler, Director of the School! 
of Pharmacy of the Medical College of the State of South Car- 
olina, who was vice-president of this Association in 1920 and 
president in 1924. 


It is a difficult task to announce the deaths of colleagues 
whom we have held in high esteem. In their passing we have 
lost warm friends, just critics and wise counselors. We shall 
miss their constant example of unwavering devotion to the 
pharmaceutical sciences. Sympathies and condolences have 
already been extended by representatives of the Association. 
I recommend however that appropriate resolutions be pre- 
pared, during this convention, for the families of our departed 
co-workers. 
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Conclusion 


We are in the midst of a period when the entire world is 
at a crossroads, with the very hope of the future itself pinned 
to the power of those who fight for a just way of life. Sig- 
nificantly enough, a nation cannot face such a crisis unless 
every individual, every group, every organized form of human 
society likewise faces it. 

Hence I say that pharmacy today is at a crossroads. Like 
many, perhaps all, of its sister professions, the profession of 
pharmacy stands to rise only on the strength and the power 
of the wills of those in whose hands its destiny lies. Lacking 
that strength and power, our profession cannot survive un- 
scathed a period in which all that is good and desirable in our 
way of life is subject to attack. 

Now do not misunderstand me. I do not propose to sug- 
gest that pharmacy cannot continue to serve God and mam- 
mon, no matter how grave the crisis. We can continue to ex- 
ist, half free and half slave—a profession in which our best 
professional interests and practices are pitted against the de- 
sire to operate on plains of commercialism, preached by those 
who believe that our salvation lies in competition rather than 
in professional service. We can continue to match service 
with profits, to permit pharmaceutical commercialism to equal 
or overshadow pharmaceutical professionalism. 


We can continue to arouse our own interest, and the inter- 
est of the public, over “pharmacy week” once a year, and over 
arena advertised brands week”, just as the fruit growers 

yublicize their “eat more raisins week.” 

We can continue to do all of these, all the while operating 
ethically, and retaining the respect as well as the patronage of 
the public and of the other professions. But we cannot hope 
for the recognition which goes to that individual or group who 
possesses, and constantly demonstrates that he possesses, the 
fundamental knowledge that is essential to the welfare of life 
itself. 

There is a vast difference between ethics and profession- 
alism. A pharmacist can sell a sack of peanuts on a highly 
ethical basis; he can prepare and sell a bottle of medicine on a 
basis entirely unethical. We all know that. We should know, 
too, that the former transaction can never enjoy professional 
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recognition, while the latter performance never occurs except 
on a professional basis. That is the basis upon which the hope 
of our profession rests, because it is the basis upon which, 
fundamentally, we are expected to operate. 

If pharmacy, believing that its survival rests upon meeting 
competition, continues to mix its peanuts with its medicines, 
I am afraid that we shall have to drop from ourselves a very 
meaningful phrase: that a “pharmacist is more than a mer- 
chant.” And we shall have to forego a desire for real profes- 
sional recognition—by the public, by the other professions, and 
by the armed forces. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, with his typical homespun 
wisdom to a caller at the White House: “It is true that vou 
may fool all of the people some of the time; you can even fool 
some of the people all of the time; but you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.”” That is as true today as it was in 1860. 
Only if we put the professional phase of pharmaceutical prac- 
tice first—in every respect—knowing that therein lies our 
power and our glory, can we go forward, unscathed, through 
worse days than these. Only if we practice the spirit of “phar- 
macy week” throughout the year, making our prescription de- 
partments our most important station at every time and from 
every point of view, can we hope for that dignity and leader- 
ship which comes to the man or organization who is recognized 
as essential to the welfare of the human race because he thinks 
that way, he acts that way, and he lives that way. 

On that road, and only that, lies pharmacy’s strength in the 
days to come. 

In conclusion may I thank you all, the deans, the committee 
chairmen, the members of the Executive Committee, the Sec- 
retary, the other officers of the Association, those who served 
the Association by special appointments, and all the committee 
members for the assistance and advice so generously and sym- 
pathetically given throughout the year to make my task im- 
measurably lighter. Your numerous and prompt replies to 
my bulletins have been of real value. 

It is certain that I reflect the sentiment of all when I say— 
we are fortunate and consider it a privilege to hold our forty- 
third annual meeting in the beautiful city of Denver where 
hospitality and friendliness are so abundant. We shall do our 
all, I know, to make this a profitable and an enjoyable meeting 
even in these trying and troublesome times. 
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The Function of a Peacetime Institution in a 
Wartime Enterprise 


ROBERT L. STEARNS* 
President, University of Colorado 


Messrs. President, Dean Washburn, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
That is the most flabbergasting introduction anybody has 
ever had. (Introduction by Dean Washburn.) I do not know 
whether the address of the evening is bound to occur after 
all. I was a little suspicious about that story that Dean Kuever 
told. I do not know whether the narrative is to be like the 
tail of the rabbit, the dog or what not, but whatever it is, it 
is to be both funny and original and the original parts will not 
be funny and the funny parts will not be original. 


You have no doubt received words of welcome from the 
people of Colorado at your opening session this morning, but 
may I tell you that you are most cordially welcome not only 
to the community but to the educational institutions here 
about, and on behalf of all those institutions I take the liberty 
of welcoming you to them and to the facilities that they offer. 
You may find while you are here opportunities for research, 
for study, for visit to these various institutions, and be assured 
you will receive at the hands of all of them a most cordial 
welcome. 

As to being the youngest president, that definitely is not 
quite true. There are many younger and, indeed, many men 
who have been brought up in the tradition of university ad- 
ministration much more than I. I have been brought up in 
the tradition that the dean is the wise man of the university 
faculty. My predecessor, Dr. Norlin, used to say that a dean 
was a fellow who did not have enough sense to be a professor 
but had too much sense to be the president. My own Dean of 
Law at Columbia, now Chief Justice of the United States, 
Harlan F. Stone, used to say that a dean had the job of doing 
everything that the janitor refused to do, and having had a 
little experience at deaning myself, I know that is more or 
less true. 


* President Stearns was the guest speaker at the joint dinner of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy at the 1942 Denver meeting. 
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Time is a matter of consideration for you. I have my 
watch out in front of me, which is somewhat the habit of a 
lifetime of practice, both in law and in the classroom. My 
only observation, however, is reminiscent of the story of an- 
other dean, and that was Dean Hellems, of blessed memory, 
who used to say to his opening class, “Young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I appreciate the fact that you are concerned about the 
passage of time and I can understand readily why you want 
to look at your watches, but will you please spare me the 
ignominy of holding them to your ears to see whether or not 
they are still running?” 

This business of being a college president is not what it is 
cracked up to be, I can assure you. They used to tell me 
about the life of the cloister, and that is just a lot of nonsense. 
The “cloistered existence” that we now encounter is one which 
takes us into the highways and byways not only of our own 
state but of practically every state of the vicinity, and it is 
a very pleasurable one I can assure you. However, it is not 
a place for a timid person. 

I heard about a very timid college president a short time 
ago who was admonished by one of his friends to be very 
friendly with the students. He said, “My dear sir, your are 
a little aloof. You do not approach the students in quite the 
right way. If you go across the campus, speak to them and be 
kindly and friendly with them.” 

So one day the president thought he would observe that 
admonition, and he was walking across the campus and he 
saw a student and he said, “Hello there.” 

The student said, “How do you do, sir.” 

“How are you?” 

“T am very well, thank you, sir.”’ 

“How’s your father?” 

“He’s dead, sir.” 

Well, that sort of set the president back on his heels and 
he was a little discouraged, but he thought he would try it 
again and another time he was crossing the campus and he 
met a student and he said, “How are you?” 

“T am very well, thank you.” 

“And how’s your father?” 

“He’s still dead, sir.” 

One of the great drawbacks of this position is that you 
are supposed to speak with authority on all occasions and on 
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all subjects. I can assure you that I try to do neither. I 
am completely disqualified for lack of knowledge from speak- 
ing with authority on any subject. Now and again I have 
the feeling that I know a little about law and then somebody 
comes along and “knocks my ears back”, to use the vernac- 
ular of our community. 

I am, however, reminded of the incident that happened in 
one of our classrooms of the professor who was discussing 
a certain legal topic and he said to one of the students, “Mr. 
Smith, will you please tell us what you think about the rule 
in Shelly’s case?” 

Mr. Smith started to speak and then he halted a little and 
finally he said, “Professor, what do you think about it?” 

The professor said, “I do not think. I know.” 

The student said, “Professor, I do not think I know either.” 

When one attempts to speak today with any authority on 
any particular subject, it seems to me a matter of wild as- 
sumption. Those of us who have been trained as lawyers, are 
attempting to make the institutions we represent our clients. 
That means that we are attemping to devote the full measure 
of whatever strength we have, of what littie ability we have, 
to the interest of those particular clients. It is, therefore, 
important that we come to know as much as possible about 
the various departments of the university. Not in detail 
because we are not qualified to know the details of physics 
or chemistry, the details of modern language or of history or 
philosophy or what not. We learn a great deal about a wide 
variety of subjects and very little of intimate contact with the 
details or the concerns of each particular department, but we 
do try to acquaint ourselves with particular problems, and 
such has been my approach under the tutelage of Colone! 
Washburn to the college of pharmacy at the University. It 
is one which has become very pleasurable to me because in 
vears past, as I was recalling tonight, I owed a great deal to 
the profession of pharmacy. I got one of my early jobs in a 
drug store, and it was there that I came to know the variety 
of human experiences that occur in such a community, and 
a heart-warming and a very broadening experience it is. 

Also in the intervening years came a period of representa- 
tion of the interests of one of our great wholesale drug com- 
panies here in this mountain region. As a matter of fact, 
we are not only a state here but, as you perhaps have come to 
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know, we are a region. The northern part of our state is 
pretty largely merged right into Wyoming, the southern part 
into New Mexico, and the western part into Utah, and so we 
have more or less regarded ourselves as a part of the moun- 
tain region, regardless of the political boundaries that differ- 
entiate the states and in that respect we come to know our 
professional brethren here and thereabouts. 

In the world of education, however, it seems to me we 
should dwell for a moment upon the vital subject with which 
our educational institutions are concerned and draw the nec- 
essary parallel between our educational institutions and our 
other peacetime and normal civil occupations and, being con- 
fronted with the war effort as we are today, we must trans- 
late these peacetime institutions into war enterprises. At the 
same time and while so doing we must not lose the character- 
istic and vital spark that has enabled them to come through 
the years where they are now both as civil enterprises and 
as educational institutions. 

That in a sentence perhaps is the keynote of what I shall 
attempt to say to you tonight. Ours is the business of train- 
ing manpower, the training of men and women for the respon- 
sible positions that lie before them both in the immediate 
emergency with reference to the war and with reference to 
the peacetime effort. Just as we are transforming our man- 
ufacturing plants into the manufacture of tanks and ships 
from baby buggies and ice boxes, that same transition is 
going on in most of our educational institutions over the 
country. We are definitely confronted in the educational world 
with the acceleration, the stepping up of the educational pro- 
cess, without diminishing the standards. We are definitely 
confronted with the business of attempting to specialize in 
certain of our efforts, to train men and women for the great 
task of the immediate future and for the ultimate future that 
comes after that. 

The policy of the government has been made very evi- 
dent in connection with the education of young men and young 
women in the matter of the war effort. We started out, if you 
remember, immediately after Pear] Harbor, sorely hit as we 
all were, with a realization that this country was at war and 
that we were not ready for it. If your campuses, those of you 
who are educators, resembled our own, you saw a ferment of 
student uncertainty and of faculty uncertainty, just as we 
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did in the cities. But in our smaller community of the col- 
leges and universities it was even more apparent. It was ap- 
parent because we live there rather closely each with the 
other and we pretty well understand the motives and impulses 
that shape our hopes and aspirations. Such was the situation 
at our campus—and I am sure at yours—after Pearl Harbor. 
A large percentage of your young men were quite anxious to 
pack up their suitcases and take the first bus to Tokyo. We 
had that feeling of uncertainty and-yet back and behind it all 
we knew fundamentally that we had a job to do, a job which 
had become accentuated overnight, the importance of which 
had grown enormously in the development of the war effort 
so far as our country was concerned. 

There are roughly twenty million young men and women 
of college age in the United States today and only approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of them are in college. It is in that group 
of 13 percent, in that particular college age group, that we 
have to look for the trained manpower and womanpower that 
is going to meet the exigencies and the needs of professional 
accomplishment in the future. That is the group that we 
must rely on and that is the group that all of the professions 
are largely relying on today. 

Is it not apparent, therefore, that some realization of that 
fact must have come to the government, in order to make pos- 
sible the education and the training of these young people? 
It has, indeed. The first recognition that we had by the gov- 
ernment was to provide deferments from the draft for those 
people engaged in bacteriology, cartography, medicine, min- 
eral technology, and pharmacy. That was the first group that 
very definitely was recognized and provision was made for 
their deferment. Now, little by little, other methods are ap- 
plied not only in connection with their deferment but for their 
active participation in the war as members of the armed 
forces, detailed on special duty for further training, and then 
recently from General Hershey’s office came the further an- 
nouncement within the last few weeks, and here is a list, 
alphabetically arranged, of the necessitous fields of human 
interest which are to be deferred by the various local boards, 
in order that the men and women engaged in these occupa- 
tions may have an opportunity to prepare themselves for ulti- 
mate careers, careers, however, essential to the welfare of 
this country: 
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Accountants, aeronautic engineers, automotive engineers, 
chemical engineers, chemists, civil engineers, economists, elec- 
trical engineers, heating engineers, industrial managers, ma- 
rine engineers, mathematicians, mechanical engineers, meteor- 
ologists, mining engineers, naval architects, personnel admin- 
istrators, physicists and astronomers, psychologists, radio en- 
gineers, safety engineers, statisticians and transportation en- 
gineers. We cannot take exception to a single one of the classifi- 
cations there enumerated, because we know that this war before 
us now is an all-out war to an extent much more than we are 
used to thinking of the purely rhetorical term “all out.” It 
means that it is striking at the life of every one of us and 
every one of our communities. It means that the particular 
jobs that have to be done are of vital importance not only to 
the welfare of the armies and navies but of the civilian popu- 
lation as well. 

Many others are not deferred. Many others, as a matter 
of fact, are just as important from the standpoint of our 
peacetime communities but must be taken, in order to yield 
to the greater necessity of military service. This essentially 
is a war of technical processes. It is a war wherein a greater 
degree of technical proficiency must be developed. Scientific 
research is at a premium. The responsibility that our educa- 
tional institutions are up against in order to provide labora- 
tory facilities and skilled technicians in the research projects 
that they are now undertaking is perfectly amazing. 

As a matter of fact, one great lesson was learned from the 
last war in the field of scientific research. Instead of taking 
scientists from the various institutions around the country 
and sending them to Washington, to make-shift laboratories, 
in strange surroundings, and without the assistance that nor- 
mally would come from their associates, we now find that the 
government, very wisely through the National Research 
Council, is assigning research projects to the various special- 
ists throughout the United States, in their local field, working 
in their own laboratories, providing them with priorities and 
materials necessary to accomplish the work that they are 
called upon to do, using their own assistants and the facilities 
of our educational institutions. More and more we are finding 
that type of reliance upon our educational institutions for the 
purpose of training manpower and the utilization of our spe- 
cialists in various fields. 
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Little by little we are developing capacities as time goes 
on, capacities that we never dreamed we had, as educational 
institutions, in order thus to improve and advance the devel- 
opment of these technicians and technically skilled persons. 

it is also a war of production, a production, however, not 
only of machinery but of manpower. How long this is going 
to last no one knows. If we take all of the skilled people out 
of our various technical groups and professions, definitely there 
will be a shortage. If we remove our teachers from the class- 
room who then is going to teach the next generation of skilled 
scientists in the various departments of our needed profession- 
al life? Very definitely that is now realized by the govern- 
ment, and the office of Paul McNutt has recently issued a di- 
rective to the effect that further recruiting from the essen- 
tial industries, the essential professions, the skilled scientific 
groups will cease and only those who can better serve the 
country elsewhere than in the laboratory or in the classroom 
will be allowed to be moved. 

Thus we are, I believe, as time goes on, moving to a great- 
er realization of the all-out nature of this war, and in passing 
let me say that there is another phase of it that impresses me 
just as strongly. Let no man who is not in uniform feel that 
he is not doing his particular job because he is not in a uni- 
form. It is impossible to conceive of army and navy facili- 
ties adequate to take care of al] those who feel the burning 
urge to get into them. We have a job to do on whatever our 
home front is. We must stay and do that job to the best of 
our ability and contribute to the particular tasks that we have 
immediately at our door and such is the profession of phar- 
macy. 

Let me discuss just for a moment one or two phases of that 
particular subject. There is definitely a shortage of essential 
drugs at the moment. Many of these drugs cannot be had 
because of interference with transportation and occupation 
of territories and areas where they are produced. How is this 
deficiency to be met? It is to be met by American scientific 
skill and ingenuity, as it has always been met. What about 
the shortage of quinine? What are we going to do in order 
to meet that particular shortage? Are we going to experi- 
ment until we find definitely a substitute? Are we going to 
do scientific research or are we going to do short cuts and 
piecemeal research? I submit that your profession and the 
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professions of the chemists and laboratory technicians are def- 
initely going to work along the line of attempting to find a 
suitable substitute for these missing drugs. We are not going 
to take the shortest cut because therein we know lurks great 
danger to human life and to human health. 

I heard within the last few days of a statement made by 
one of your profession that struck me with its profound truth. 
“There is one short cut between the experimental laboratory 
and the consumer that leads past the morgue.” We must be 
perfectly sure of the facts when we attempt to substitute for 
an established, known specific or an agency that has known, 
definite powers. In the substitution of materials, we hold the 
responsibility, and particularly your profession holds the re- 
sponsibility, to see to it that the proper scientific experimen- 
tation is done and there is no detrimental result to human 
health or to human life. 

Therein continues the responsibility, therefore, for trained 
researchers in the field of pharmaceutical chemistry. Therein 
lies the responsibility for continuing the educational stand- 
ards and the high quality of the colleges of pharmacy that 
have been developed in this country due very largely to the 
agency which is so largely represented here tonight—The 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Such an or- 
ganization, it strikes me, can do more than any other to up- 
hold the hands of those who are given the responsibility of 
our educational institutions. 

It was my pleasure some years ago to serve on the rating 
agency of the American Bar Association in the examination 
of law schools. It has been my pleasure since coming in con- 
tact with your group to realize that we have the same objec- 
tive and the same purpcse in mind, and that is to aid, to help 
and constructively assist the particular institution that is 
doing a good job to do a better job. It is not, as some of 
these rating agencies are, an actual deterrent to the profes- 
sional education of the colleges concerned. Yours is a con- 
structive effort and I pray that it may continue to be so. 

The problem of administering institutions of our sort in 
present days is not a simple one. For example, we gave you 
assurance that we would have a new building for pharmacy 
here within the near future. As a matter of fact, we do have 
the money. We have the means whereby such a building 
now can be constructed and be a reality, but we do not have 
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the materials wherewith to build it. We shall have to wait 
until we get through with two of our friends first. One of 
them is Mr. Shicklegruber and the other is Mr. Hirohito. As 
soon as we dispose of those gentlemen then we will undertake 
the further development of our educational program. 

Instance after instance can be brought in upon our minds 
of the development of scientific pursuits. The development of 
analgesics, for example, has been going on here in this very 
city in one of our universities, in-our sister university, the 
University of Denver within the last few months, under one 
of its very skilled and able chemists. An exceedingly inter- 
esting device has been developed. What Dean Kuever said 
about the rat tails interested me in this connection because 
the particular device that has been here developed has to do 
with the focusing of the burning glass on the tail of a rat, 
an experimental rat, and when the rat wiggles his tail we know 
that he feels the heat. Then we apply the analgesic material, 
whatever it is, that will deaden the pain, and we take the 
count on how long it is going to be before he feels the heat 
again, and so on. The tail of the rat, sir, is something more 
than merely an after dinner expedient. 

While we are speaking briefly on this subject of experi- 
mental animals, let me say that the humble rabbit, again re- 
ferred to in Dean Kuever’s observation, has been the subject 
of a good many human advances and advances in scientific 
pursuits, as we all know. There is one very interesting devel- 
opment there, however, which has come about through the 
acute observation of one of our scientists in this area, the late 
Henry Sewall. Dr. Sewall came to Colorado from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where he had done very valuable work in the 
field of antitoxins. He came to Colorado on account of his 
health. A great many fine people have come to Colorado on 
account of their health and they have found their way on the 
faculty of the University of Colorado to such an extent that 
one of our distinguished educational ancestors described the 
University of Colorado as an institution based upon the theory 
of the survival of the unfit. 

Dr. Sewall was not only a first rate scientist but he was 
also a broad humanitarian. I betray no confidence when I tel) 
you this little narrative. I was privileged to help Mr. Sewall 
in connection with the administration of the affairs of his es- 
tate. By his bed table there was a tablet of foolscap paper. 
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On it were written many pages. It was found there at the 
time of the doctor’s death. It was an uncompleted manu- 
script. At the head of the paper were the words, “Good Old 
Death.” He proceeded in the early paragraphs of his article 
to describe what seemed to him to be a human fallacy, a fal- 
lacy made up of the fact that we have attempted throughout 
our lives to ameliorate pain, to alleviate pain, to destroy pain, 
to deaden the sense of pain, to remove the fear of pain, and 
to remove the fear of death. 

He was bold enough to inquire if we were doing the right 
thing, if we were not possibly destroying certain agencies of 
human existence that were put there for the benefit of our own 
development. He used the instance of the experimental rab- 
bit that was put in a room all alone with nothing but his feed 
devices, his little water jug and basket of hay and other eating 
material, carrots, and so on. He was set at liberty in that 
room. Obviously, he could move around and exist there indef- 
initely to the extent of his normal span. Then the experi- 
mental doctor cut the optic nerve on one eye, just the one little 
nerve that served this particular eve, and watched carefully 
what happened. In the course of a few days the eve became 
inflamed. Then it became definitely involved. Then suppur- 
ation set in and the eve was destroved. Then the other eye. 
becomingly similarly and sympathetically afflicted, was also 
destroyed. In a little while the rabbit was blind. Why was 
he blind? What had happened? All] that had happened was 
that the little nerve that communicates from the eyelash 
and protects the eye from the intrusion of foreign substances 
had been cut so that he no longer could feel the sense of pain 
or the anticipation of the pain that inevitably was to follow. 
The fear of pain had been removed by the curtailment of that 
nerve. 

“Is there not,” said Dr. Sewall, “in this observation a les- 
son tous? Must we not feel the ever present fear of pain and 
the possibility of it in order to protect ourselves against its 
occurrence? Isn’t it possible—”’ and then the paper stopped. 
Where was he going? I know where he was going. I know 
what he was going to say. He was going to say was it not 
possible that we should also have the ever present conscious- 
ness of the imminence of death, the eventuality thereof, in 
order that we may by taking thought, improve each particu- 
lar opportunity that we have. In the words of the Scripture, 
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“Teach us to number our days that we may incline our hearts 
unto wisdom”, and believe me, ladies and gentlemen, in the 
present emergency the time has come when we must number 
our minutes in order to preserve our inheritance. 

The extent that we are conscious that things cannot con- 
tinue at the former tempo will be the measure of our self- 
defense as a nation and as a people. It is the realization of 
the necessity for the full utilization of all our facilities, our 
training facilities for young men, our housing, our faculties, 
and our time. 

Our job then is to fight this war on all fronts, with all 
types of scientific developments, with all types of human abil- 
ities and capabilities, with all the responsibilities of each one 
of us to do our job as rapidly, as happily and as efficiently as 
we possibly can. We cannot all do the particular job that we 
would like to do but nvertheless there is the responsibility that 
is ours, and therein lies, in my judgment, the ability to meet 
these tremendous forces which are destined to downfall if we 
do our particular job and maintain the standards of democ- 
racy that must of necessity be preserved if we are going to 
avoid the life of beasts and preserve the life of men. 

It is our responsibility in the educational world not only to 
do this, but to preserve the institutions of democracy and to 
educate our next generation to the realization of what this 
struggle fundamentally and basically means, in order that we 
may learn the lessons of history and not repeat the mistakes 
of the peace table that were made in the last war. Is it not 
possible, indeed, is it not inevitable that we shall consider not 
only the winning of the war but also and at the same time the 
winning of the peace and train our young men and women to 
the fact that their responsibility as voters, as eventual leaders 
in their communities lies along that line. If we postpone the 
determination and consideration of these things until after 
the war, then very definitely it will be too late, and unless I 
am mistaken, this war is not going to stop overnight. We 
are not going to have, I take it, an abrupt armistice, but if we 
do, then we must be prepared, and our Army and Navy are 
very definitely becoming prepared to move into the areas that 
must of necessity be occupied in order to preserve human life, 
n order to combat disease and famine, pestilence, and all of 
he other evils that follow in the wake of war. In order to keep 
hese people who have been smothering hatreds and animos- 
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ities from one another’s throat. That definitely is the respon- 
sibility of the victor. Therein lies part of our responsibility 
and the other is to see to it that out of this welter of confus- 
ion, this holocaust of war, may come something better. 

It cannot come, however, by delivering after dinner speech- 
es on the subject, but only by cold, calculated, careful think- 
ing of intelligent men and women who are willing not only to 
elect responsible people to office and to maintain their view- 
points but to uphold the hands of those representatives when 
they have sent them to the responsible public office that they 
hold. Such I take it, ladies and gentlemen, is our task. It is 
a very difficult one. It is a very tough one. The human race, 
however, has maintained its integrity, has developed itself by 
overcoming obstacles and by adjusting itself to each new en- 
vironment. If it were not so, we would have perished as did 
the dinosaur. We have made that succesful adjustment. We 
must continue to make it, and we must continue to make it by 
the realization of the fact that we have something here that 
is worthy of the struggle and of the effort of every one of 
us to the last ounce of our strength. 

There was a lawyer at one time and a great writer, Sir 
William Jones, in England, about one hundred years ago, who 
asked himself a rhetorical question. I shall close with that 
question and his answer: 

“What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlements nor laboured mound, 

Thick walls nor moated gate. 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned. 

No, Men. High minded men, 

Men who their duties know 

But know also their rights, 

And knowing, dare maintain them.” 


“He taught us how to watch and pray, 
And live rejoicing every day”. 
Happy Day—Oh, Happy Day— 
When teachers all shall teach that way. 


—Ivor Griffith 
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Pharmacy and the Hospital Corps of the 
United States Navy 
LT. W. PAUL BRIGGS, H-V(S U.S.N.R, 


I bring you the cordial greetings of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Navy and his best wishes for a success- 
ful convention. 


As Dean of the George Washington University School of 
Pharmacy I have known most of you for many years. In my 
present temporary status as an officer in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve I shall attempt to give you, as requested by Secretary 
Kelly, a brief description of the Hospital Corps as it relates 
to pharmacy. 


History 


The practice of using trained personnel] to administer to 
sick and injured seamen began on the Greek and Phoenician 
ships. Prior to 1898 the medical care of the officers and en- 
listed men of the United States Navy was delegated to persons 
of various degrees of professional attainment by order of the 
Navy Department. An act of Congress in 1799 provided that 
a place should be set apart for the “sick and hurt” men of the 
ship, and further provided that some of the crew should be 
appointed to attend them...” The area set apart was known 
as the “cockpit” and later as the “sickbay”. Young boys of 
the crew were generally assigned to assist the Surgeon or the 
Surgeon’s Mate and in 1814 this practice was recognized by 
regulation. These assistants, who had come to be called 
“loblolly boys”, after the custom of the British Navy, were 
succeeded in 1843 by the surgeon’s steward and in 1861 by 
the male “nurse”. The male nurse was later called “bayman” 
and this title was continued until the organization of the 
Hospital Corps in 1898. 


Probably the surgeon’s steward had by this time assumed 
a degree of professional responsibility and it is likely that civ- 
ilian apothecaries were being taken directly into the service, 
because a Navy Department order of November 11, 1861 
changed their status to “appointed petty officers” and an order 
dated December 8, 1866 changed the title of the surgeon’s 
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assistant to that of Apothecary. A regulation of 1898 pre- 
scribed that: “A candidate for examination and first enlist- 
ment as Apothecary must be a graduate of some recognized 
college of pharmacy”. This regulation is probably the back- 
ground for the use of the present titles of Pharmacist’s Mate, 
Chief Pharmacist’s Mate, Pharmacist and Chief Pharmacist 
for the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Hospital 
Corps, which came into existence by an act of Congress of 
June 17, 1898. The present Hospital Corps organization is 
based upon an act of Congress approved August 29, 1916. 
This act provided that the strength of the Hospital Corps 
“shall equal three and one-half percentum of the authorized 
enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps...” It also 
provided for the commissioned warrant grade of Chief Phar- 
macist, the warrant grade of Pharmacist and the several 
enlisted ratings. Commissioned Chief Pharmacists are ap- 
pointed by the President and Warrant Pharmacists are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Hospital Corps 


Members of the Hospital Corps of the Regular Navy and 
the Naval Reserve are acquired by enlistment, and by progres- 
sion based upon service, education, training, physica] fitness 
and other factors, an enlisted man may rise to the commis- 
sioned warrant grade of Chief Pharmacist. 


First enlistments, in the case of men without any profes- 
sional education or training in one of the many activities of 
the Hospital Corps, are accepted as Apprentice Seamen. Such 
an enlisted man would receive recruit training after which, 
if he requested duty with the Hospital Corps, he would be 
required to complete the prescribed course of study for Hos- 
pital Apprentices at one of the Hospital Corps Schools. This 
course, normally of 16 weeks’ duration, has of necessity been 
temporarily shortened to 6 weeks. The present curriculum of 
the Hospital Corps Schools includes anatomy and physiology. 
minor surgery and first aid, metrology, materia medica and 
toxicology, hygiene and sanitation, and the major subject of 
nursing. 


Pharmacists enlisted from civil life do not attend Hospital 
Corps Schools. These schools are designed for the single 
purpose of training Hospital Apprentices. Perhaps because 
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the higher enlisted ratings and the commissioned ranks of 
the Hospital Corps include the word “pharmacist” in their 
titles, some have assumed that this is a course in pharmacy 
and that graduates of this course practice pharmacy. Such 
an assumption is entirely incorrect. 


This is primarily a course in nursing and graduates of 
the course are rated as Hospital Apprentices, second class, 
and immediately transferred to Naval Hospitals for training 
in the practice of nursing. In the schools and in the hos- 
pitals, instruction is given in the tables of weights and 
measures and the student is given some very elementary 
training in the use of drugs and the administration of medi- 
cines. After training, further education and the required 
period of service, Hospital Apprentices, second class, may take 
the examination for rating as Hospital Apprentices, first 
class. The next rating, promotion to which is based, in 
the same manner, upon general qualifications, training, edu- 
cation, service and examinations, is that of Pharmacist’s 
Mate, third class. In a general way, these three categories 
may be considered primarily as male nurses, especially in the 
case of men who have entered the service without any civilian 
professional background. 


Pharmacist’s Mates, third class, may advance through 
the ratings of Pharmacist’s Mate, second class and Pharma- 
cist’s Mate, first class to Chief Pharmacist’s Mate by com- 
pleting the courses of study, passing formal examinations 
for each grade and meeting the other service requirements. 
Second and third class petty officers may perform the special- 
ized auxiliary medical services for which they have been 
trained. Chief petty officers and first class petty officers 
usually act as assistants to Hospital Corps or Medical Officers 
in a wide variety of professional activities or serve in an in- 
dependent duty status. 


Chief Pharmacist’s Mates may be appointed to the war- 
rant rank of Phamacist after the required period of service, 
on the basis of competitive comprehensive examinations. 
After six years of service a warrant Pharmacist may be ap- 
pointed, after examination, to the commissioned warrant rank 
of Chief Pharmacist. 
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Educational Policy 


One of the basic policies of the Navy is the continuous eu- 
ucation of all officers and enlisted men. This program is car- 
ried out through special schools, both ashore and on boaraG 
ships and through supervised study. Advancement in rating, 
in addition to other requirements, is predicated upon the 
satisfactory completion of standardized courses of study fol- 
lowed by formal examinations. In the case of Hospital Corps- 
men this educational program includes the primary Hospital 
Corps Schools; lectures, demonstrations, practice and train- 
ing in all phases of hospital service; Pharmacist’s Mates’ 
courses for advanced ratings, in the form of organized study 
courses especially prepared for advancement to each grade, 
and more than twenty technical specialty courses. 

The standard text for all these courses is the Handbook 
of the Hospital Corps, United States Navy, revised, 1939. 
This comprehensive text of 967 pages has been prepared by 
a symposium of qualified members of the Medical Corps, Den- 
tal Corps, Hospital Corps and Nurse Corps of the United 
States Navy. 


Specialization Courses 


The Navy maintains special advanced courses in the sev- 
eral auxiliary medical fields including among others, clinical 
laboratory, roentgenology, pharmacy and chemistry, clerical 
procedures, property and accounting, physical therapy, com- 
missary administration, epidemiology and sanitation, and den- 
tal technology. Men holding the ratings of Pharmacist’s 
Mate, first class, Pharmacist’s Mate, second class and Phar- 
macist’s Mate, third class, if otherwise qualified, are eligible 
to enter one of these courses. The course of particular inter- 
est to this group is the one in pharmacy and chemistry. 

This course is offered only at the National Naval Medical 
Center at Bethesda, near Washington. The course is of nine 
months’ duration and includes 399 clock hours of theoretical 
and 750 clock hours of practical instruction. This total of 
1149 hours of instruction includes inorganic, organic, inor- 
ganic qualitative and inorganic quantitative chemistry, phar- 
maceutical inorganic and pharmaceutcal organic chemistry, 
principles of pharmacy, pharmaceutical arithmetic, operative 
pharmacy, dispensing pharmacy, materia medica and toxi- 
cology. The instructors are Medical Officers, Hospital Corps 
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Officers and Pharmacist’s Mates, who by education, training 
and experience are judged qualified for this duty. A certifi- 
cate as a Pharmacy-Chemistry Technician is granted upon 
completion of this course. Such technicians are mainly en- 
gaged in testing, research and control laboratories in one of the 
Naval Medical Supply Depots or Hospitals. Pharmacy-Chem- 
istry technicians may also be detailed in the pharmacies of 
Naval Dispensaries but in view of the numerous enlistments 
of registered pharmacists since the. declaration of war, these 
technicians have largely been used for other duty. Unoffic- 
ially I would express the opinion that the course in Pharmacy- 
Chemistry in the Navy is only offered because, in normal 
times few college trained pharmacists turn to the Navy for a 
career. I believe that if sufficient numbers of college trained 
pharmacists remain in the service, this course will be dis- 
continued entirely or replaced by a course in applied analytical 
chemistry 


Oppo) tunities 


From a monetary point of view, a career for a graduate 
pharmacist in the Hospital Corps of the Navy, has its advan- 
tages. Without attemping to discuss all of the aspects of the 
pay scale, it should be pointed out that on enlistment a phar- 
macist would receive a return about equal to the average 
pay of an employee pharamicst, considering that clothing is 
provided and that food and lodging are either provided or in 
lieu thereof cash allowances are made. 

A pharmacist if twenty-three years of age, would probably 
be enlisted as a Pharmacist’s Mate, second class, with base pay 
of $96.00 per month. If married he would receive $34.50 in 
addition, as an allowance for quarters, making a total of 
$130.50. If married and serving at sea a Pharmacist’s Mate, 
second class would receive his base pay of $96.00 per month 
plus 20 per cent additional and also quarters allowance for 
his wife of $34.50, making a total of $149.70. 

After proper service for 30 years, assuming that he qual- 
ified and was promptly promoted, he could anticipate an an- 
nual salary and allowances totaling approximately $4,000.00 
or more. Government insurance and retiremnt pay are also 
available to qualified service men as prescribed by regulations. 

I wish that I could give you the figures showing the num- 
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ber of enlisted men in each of the ratings of the Hospital 
Corps, but that information could be useful to our enemies. 
It is, however, a very substantial figure. 

A considerable number of Hospital Corps officers who held 
the rank of Chief Pharmacist and Pharmacist and some en- 
listed men who were rated as Chief Pharmacist’s Mate have 
been temporarily promoted to the commissioned ranks of 
Lieutenant, Lieutenant (junior grade) and Ensign. 


Commissions and Enlistment 


A limited number of specialists in the related fields of med- 
icine, including pharmacists, have been commissioned from 
civil life in the Naval Reserve, Class H-V(S). All men com- 
missioned were required to be college graduates, licensed to 
practice their respective professions, physically qualified and 
able to meet certain other requirements. At this time the 
quotas in all of these specialties have been filled. I regret 
that I am not at liberty to disclose the number of officers 
appointed under these several quotas, but the quotas were 
established on the basis of the number of billets that it was 
thought could be filled by civilians. Registered and graduate 
pharmacists may enlist in the Hospital Corps of the Naval 
Reserve, Class V-6, and may be initially rated up to Pharma- 
cist’s Mate, second class, without any prior military service. 
A registered or graduate pharmacist on enlistment would be 
rated Pharmacist’s Mate, third class, or second class, depending 
upon age, and would receive four weeks or more of indoctri- 
nation at one of the Naval Hospitals and then be assigned to 
active duty. Under normal circumstances this means that 
the registered or graduate pharmacist would be about two 
years ahead of the non-professionally trained man, with re- 
spect to rating, promotion, type of duties, salary and allow- 
ances. 


What has just been said about the commissioning, enlist- 
ment, ratings and promotions for pharmacists applies also to 
the large and varied group of so-called medical specialists. In 
the introduction I tried to explain why these specialists are 
called Pharmacist’s Mates even though they might not possess 
any training in pharmacy as you and I understand that term. 
To explain why a few such specialists are commissioned in 
the Naval Reserve or enlisted in the Regular Navy or the 
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Naval Reserve with a rating in the Hospital Corps, it is nec- 
essary to review briefly the diversified activities of the Hos- 
pital Corps and to indicate the difference between civilian 
pharmacy and pharmacy in the Navy. 


Scope of Activities of the Hospital Corps 


The duties and activities of the personnel of the Hospital 
Corps embrace every phase of the work of the Medical Depart- 
ment except those specific professional duties which are per- 
formed by medical and dental officers. Pharmacy is one of 
these activities, but except in the large Naval Dispensaries 
there is very little compounding, most of the drugs used being 
prepared in appropriate dosage forms. 


Under present conditions the supply of pharmacists in 
the Navy is such that a registered pharmacist, and in most 
instances a graduate pharmacist, is on duty wherever drugs 
are dispensed. It is not possible to use every pharmacist 
in such duty because of the limited requirements of*the ser- 
vice but every pharmacist is serving in a duty related to his 
training. 


In the lower ratings of the Hospital Corps, the most ex- 
tensively used and essential professional specialists are male 
nurses, both general and specialized; first aid workers; dental 
technicians and men with general hospital experience. In ad- 
dition to the work of these technicians the activities of the 
Corps are such that the services of pharmacists, physiother 
apists, embalmers, chiropractors, pediatrists, osteopaths, op- 
ticians, clinical laboratory technicians, X-ray technicians and 
men trained in certain other auxiliary medical specialties can 
be utilized, and it is the practice to grant ratings to such men 
on the basis of their qualifications in their respective specialty. 


Every enlisted man is required to attain proficiency in the 
general duties of the Hospital Corps and military duties take 
precedence over all other activities. Qualification in any 
specialty is of secondary importance to the primary task of 
the Navy and no assurance can be given that any one will 
practice his specialty to the exclusion of other duty. All of 
the technical specialties enumerated have some general rela- 
tionship to some of the duties of Hospital Corpsmen, but none 
of them fully prepares a man to assume, without further train- 
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ing, the responsibilities that are placed ‘upon him by the 
service. 

In considering the duties and responsibilities of Pharma- 
cist’s Mates as contrasted with the civilian practice of phar- 
macy it should be realized that the Navy is a fighting organ- 
ization and that every other activity is subordinate to that 
primary task. While the personne] of the Navy is subject 
to the same diseases and general medical and dental require- 
ments as civilians, the degree of non-military sickness is 
markedly less in the case of Navy personnel. 


When a warship is in action, with the officers and crew 
at battle stations, the care of the sick and injured must be 
dealt with in an entirely different manner from that which is 
the practice in civilian life. Water-tight bulkheads are closed 
and must be kept closed until action ceases. This means that 
movement throughout the ship is temporarily restricted. 
Casualties must be treated first where they occur, delaying 
major and final attention until injured men can be moved 
through the ship to the sick bay. Every man of the crew and 
every officer is trained in elementary first aid. Such few 
drugs as are used under these conditions must be in a form 
that can be administered safely by an injured man to himself 
or by a shipmate. The principal medica] attention required 
under these conditions is obviously surgical. 


The ratings of Pharmacist’s Mate, first class, and Chief 
Pharmacist’s Mate are always filled by men with military or 
naval service who are qualified to stand watches. These rat- 
ings are frequently used on duty independent of a medical 
officer and they must be prepared by training and experience 
to care for sick and injured men until the services of a med- 
ical officer can be obtained. The navy expression “stand 
watch” has a very broad meaning and it is difficult to define 
it precisely. In a general way it means preparedness for any 
duty or emergency and a complete understanding of, what to 
do and how to do, any task within and sometimes beyond the 
scope of duty. Perhaps I can best illustrate why civilian 
pharmacists are not initially enlisted in ratings about Phar- 
macist’s Mate, second class by quoting from the Commanding 
Officers Commendation to Pharmacist’s Mate, first class, Ed- 
gar M. DODD under date of December 16, 1941. 
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“1. At dawn on Friday, October 31, 1941, this ship was engaged in 
rescuing survivors of the U.S.S. REUBEN JAMES. All of these men 
were covered with fuel oil and suffering from shock and exposure. 
One was in a critical condition from prolonged exposure, submersion and 
from breathing oil fumes. Another was in serious condition from com- 
pression of the abdominal organs. Others suffered from minor injuries. 

2. You quickly and correctly diagnosed the type and extent of 
injury in each case and immediately instituted the proper treatment. 
You further organized and supervised those who were assisting so that 
each man received prompt treatment and at the same time you kept 
those who were seriously injured under your own care and observation. 

3. Due to your prompt actions and the quietly efficient manner in 
which you performed your duties, there was no relapses nor hysterical 
reactions in any patient. 

4. When this ship rejoined the formation, a verbal report of the 
condition of the survivors and the treatment given was made to the 
Division Medical Officer. He stated that your procedure had been cor- 
rect in each case. All survivors were transferred upon our arrival in 
port. 

5. The Commanding Officer is of the opinion that through your 


knowledge, ability, good judgment, and leadership the lives of 


energy, 
two seriously injured men were saved and serious illness of other sur- 
vivors of the REUBEN JAMES was prevented. He takes this occasion 
to commend you and publish this letter at quarters. A copy will be filed 


with your official record.” 


This is not meant to minimize in any way the professional 
qualifications of civilian pharmacists in pharmacy, but to draw 
attention to the responsibilities, beyond pharmacy, that Phar- 
macist’s Mates, in the Navy must be prepared to assume. 
After a period of training civilian pharmacists can be promo- 
ted to these grades, can stand watch and can be expected to 
cope with an emergency in the same capable manner as did 
Pharmacist’s Mate, first class DODD. 


Hospital Corps officers with rank of Pharmacist and Chief 
Pharmacist serve as assistant administrators in naval hospit- 
als and must be familiar with Navy procedure. They may be 
responsible for the commissary, for procurement or act as 
accounting officer, as Master-at-Arms or as personnel officer 
of Naval Hospitals and in Hospital Corps Schools. Such duties 
require complete familiarity with Navy routine and clerical 
procedure and generally can be filled only by men with many 
years of experience in the Corps, which, through rotation of 
duty, provides the necessary knowledge and training that can 
be obtained in no other way. These and many other respon- 
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sible assignments which are within the scope of the activities 
of Hospital Corps officers are frequently only remotely related 
to Pharmacy or the other specialized auxiliary fields of 
medicine. 


Types of Duty 


The United States Navy is the first line of defense of our 
nation. Its activities extend around the globe. The Hospital 
Corps serves all naval activities, the Marine Corps, and cer- 
tain insular civil communities. The duties of the individual 
Hospital Corpsman are as varied as the places where he 
serves. Hospital Corpsmen are on duty in the Bureau in 
Washington, and with Marine Corps expeditionary forces in 
foreign lands; on ships at sea and at base hospitals; with aero- 
plane squadrons and at Medical Supply Depots; at clinical 
laboratories and in Hospital Corps Schools. 


Conclusion 


The Hospital Corps of the United States Navy is not a 
Pharmacy Corps, by intention or by exclusive service, but it 
does include, along with many other medical specialties, the 
pharmaceutical services of the Navy. The word Pharmacist 
is included in the designations for some of the higher enlisted 
ratings and in the titles for officers of the Hospital Corps. The 
titles Apothecary or Pharmacist have been used by the Navy 
since 1866 and connotate a respected and important service, 
but do not necessarily indicate professional qualification in 
pharmacy in the same sense as when used in civilian life. 
However, qualifying examinations for all ratings above Hos- 
pital Apprentice, first class, require a knowledge of the field 
of Pharmacy, in addition to other professional qualifications. 
The Hospital Corps is a vital and active part of the Medical 
Department and its members receive the respect and confi- 
dence of the other members of the Department. The individ- 
ual “pharmacists”, graduate, registered and Navy trained, 
and the entire personnel of the Hospital Corps are making a 
significant contribution to the mission of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, which is: 


“TO KEEP AS MANY MEN AT AS MANY GUNS AS 
MANY DAYS AS POSSIBLE.” 
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Summary of Proceedings of the 1942 Meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy 


The forty-third annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy was held at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, August 17 and 18, 1942. Eighty- 
seven representatives from 48 member-colleges were in at- 
tendance. Representatives from several non-member colleges 
attended the general sessions. 

President Kuever called the meeting to order, and Dean 
Curry offered prayer. Upon completion of the roll call of col- 
leges by Secretary Cooper, President Kuever made the follow- 
ing appointments: Committee on Resolutions,—Arthur H. 
Uhl, chairman, Glenn L. Jenkins, Forest J. Goodrich, C. Leon- 
ard O’Connell and L. David Hiner; Committee on Nomina- 
tions,—J. Allen Reese, chairman, Ivor Griffith and Joseph B. 
Burt; Auditing Committee,—John F. McCloskey, chairman, 
and Clark T. Eidsmoe. 


Address of the President 


President Kuever, in his excellent, comprehensive and 
thought-provoking address, analyzed many of the problems 
which are confronting pharmaceutical education, and offered 
well-considered suggestions for intelligently meeting the sit- 
uation. He pointed out that both in American professions as 
well as in other phases of American life our greatest short- 
coming lies in the fact that we have been willing to sacrifice 
our idealism and have been willing to accept mediocrity; fur- 
ther, that there are some indications showing professional 
ethics are understood in terms of what is common practice 
rather than what is right. The president emphasized that the 
failure of professions to receive recognition lies with the pro- 
fessions themselves; the prestige enjoyed by any given pro- 
fession being exactly what that profession makes it. He point- 
ed out that there is no dearth of exhaustive courses of study, 
of trained personnel competent to train pharmacists, or of 
buildings and equipment in the fifty-nine member-colleges of 
the Association. He stressed the need for united effort on the 
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part of the organizations which represent the various phases 
of pharmacy. He brought out the thought that the influence of 
pharmacy would be immeasurably increased if the score or 
more of associations representing all fields of pharmacy could 
be represented by a single Pan Pharmaceutical Association. 
He called attention to the need of maintaining educational 
standards and warned that lowering of our standards even for 
the present emergency might cause us to lose ground which 
has been gained with such difficulty during recent years. He 
stressed the value of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education and pointed out that it is the only available journal 
on pharmaceutical education. 


Tribute was paid to the men who have passed on since the 
last convention: Dean Charles E. Caspari of the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy; Dr. Eugene G. Eberle, former Dean of 
Baylor University, College of Pharmacy; Professor Clifford C. 
Glover of the University of Michigan College of Pharmacy; 
Dr. Wilbur L. Scoville, formerly of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, and Dr. Washington H. Zeigler of the Medical] 
College of the State of South Carolina. 


The address was received and the recommendations re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Secretary-Treasurer Cooper reported a membership of 59 
colleges. 

The balance in regular funds consists of a checking account 
of $2166.74, and a war savings bond of $1000.00, making a to- 
tal of $3166.74 in current funds. 


The special funds consist of $571.26 in a savings account, 
government bonds with a par value of $3000.00 and $500.00 
in a war savings bond, making a total of $4071.26 in these 
funds. 

The Vick Chemical Company Research Fund, given for the 
use of the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, 
received an additional grant of $500.00 from the Vick Chem- 
ical Company in June. The balance in this fund is $560.39. 


The report also submitted figures showing the cost of pub- 
lication of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 
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The complete report appears in this issue of the Journal. 
It was accepted, and the Auditing Committee reported the ac- 
counts in agreement with the report. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


Chairman Rogers reported on the enrollment of students 
for the year 1941-42. Entering students numbered 2546, of 
which number 723 had had previous college training. Of the 
new entering students 57.18 per cent had no drug store exper- 
ience. The total enrollment for the year was 7961, a decrease 
of 5.33 per cent from the 1940-41 enrollment. During the year 
1527 were graduated with the Bachelor of Science in Pharma- 
cy degree, an increase of 62 students over 1941. Advanced 
degrees were awarded as follows: Master of Science, 38; Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, 17; Master of Science (Honorary), 2; Doc- 
tor of Science (Honorary), 4; Doctor of Pharmacy, 2; Doctor 
of Pharmacy (Honorary), 3. The report called attention to 
the fact that a student with advanced standing, but who is en- 
tering pharmacy for the first time, cannot be accorded class 
standing higher than sophomore. 


The report reviewed in chronological order the events of 
the 1941-42 year. Among the activities of the Committee 
were: the establishment of a fiscal year beginning August 1 
and ending July 31; the preparation of a tentative budget for 
1942-43; and approval of accelerated courses for the duration. 

The report was accepted and the following recommenda- 
tion was adopted: 


That deans of member-colleges call to the attention of registrar 
that a student having one or more years of academic or non-phar- 

ce c professional advanced standing and who is entering phar 
macy for the first time, cannot be accorded a class standing higher 
har opnhomors 


Report of the Committee on Educational andl 


Me mbe rship Standard 


The report, which was presented by Dr. Hiner, chairman, 
considered in detail the following questions: (1) Reorganiza 
tion in order to make our Association more representative of 
the entire college faculties, and likewise more useful: (2) In- 
stitutional membership in the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy relative to accreditment requirements, and 


its relationship to the American Counci! on Pharmaceutical 
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Education; (3) Individual memberships for pharmacy facul- 
ties, as opposed to institutional memberships, or the possibil- 
ity of using both; (4) Aiding the program activities of our 
present system of committees, conferences, and general meet- 
ings to make the results of their labors more beneficial to our 
members and prospective members alike, in their endeavors 
to achieve and maintain Association standards. The report 
was accepted and the recommendations referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


Dr. Bauer, chairman, reported that the refresher course 
has been the outstanding activity initiated by the colleges, not 
only for the alumni but for all pharmacists. The greatest 
handicap facing some of our colleges is the lack of a satisfac- 
tory and up-to-date alumni file. The report was received and 
the recommendations referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

Report of the Delegate to the American Council 
on Educatio? 


Dean R. A. Lyman, in his report, reviewed the activities of 
the Council. Despite the immense amount of work which the 
Council is devoting to new problems brought about by war 
conditions, there has been no cessation of activities which are 
essential to a well balanced educational program. The report 
was received. 

Report of the Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges 

Dean Newton, general chairman, stated that meetings were 
held in five of the eight districts. An epitome of the proceed- 
ings of each of the five individual district meetings was sub- 
mitted as a part of the report. Recommendations directed to 
the Association were considered by the Executive Committee. 
Some were already in effect, others were acted upon or re- 
ferred to the proper committee or other authority. The report 
was received. 


Re port of the Committee on Libraries 


Dr. Lee, chairman, submitted two supplementary lists of 
journals to be made a part of the 1941 report. Supplementary 
List No. 1 consists of 22 additional titles of pharmaceutical 
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journals, chiefly from European countries. Supplementary 
List No. 2 is a list of 40 pharmaceutical journals of the Latin- 
American countries. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Problems and Plans 


Dr. Lyman, chairman, reported that the work of the sub- 
committee on the Study of the Deterioration of Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals has been retarded because of pressure of add- 
ed work on individual committee members. The report dis- 
cussed the following points: 

(1) That wholesalers and manufacturers be invited to affiliate 
with us in the development of our syllabus and our program 
for the training of pharmacists in the future. 

(2) That representatives from the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association be given a place on our annual program, and that 
we continue to encourage an exchange of delegates between the 
two associations. 

(3) That more consideration be given to the advancement of phar- 


maceutical practice in retail drug st 


(4) That means for developing more effective publicity for the 


a 
nproression 


be studied. 

(5) That consideration be given to a pre-college course as an en 

trance requirement to colleges of pharmacy 

Dr. Lyman, in concluding his report, commented that the 
sub-committees that had been at work on these recommenda- 
tions which had been referred to the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in 1941 felt that their work was incomplete, hence 
made no recommendations for the final disposition of the ques- 
tions. The report was received. 

Re port of the Committee on Distributive Education 


(The Joint Report of the George-Deen Subiect 
Committee) 


Dean Serles, chairman, reported that the nature and scope 
of the distributive education program for pharmacists and un- 
registered employees, approved by the cooperating associa- 
tions is given in Misc. 2562, entitled “Suggestive Outline for 
Study of the Distributive Phases of Retail Drug-Store Opera- 
tion,’”’ which may be obtained from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The training program includes the 
following three divisions: (1) Selling Pharmaceutical Ser- 
vice; (2) Store Management, Operation, and Sales Direction; 
(3) Merchandising by Departments. 


| 
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Federal funds are allotted to the states and territories on a 
basis of population. For the year 1942-43 the U. S. Office of 
Education will supply 62.5 per cent of the cost of the state 
program. The George-Deen Act provides that the percentage 
of funds will decrease with each succeeding year until the 
amount supplied by the Federal Government does not exceed 
50 per cent. 

Dean Serles explained the administration of the funds and 
reported on the progress made in the preparation of the teach- 
ers’ outlines. The report was received and the recommenda- 
tions referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education 


Dr. Lyman, the Editor of the Journal, explained that the 
October number must always be large because it contains the 
proceedings and reports given at the annual meeting. On the 
other hand. the July issue is smal] not because of lack of ma- 
terial, but because the Editor must keep within his allotment 
of pages. During the past year a number of inquiries have 
come requesting space in the Journal. This is perhaps an indi- 
cation that the Journal has found a place in the pharmaceuti- 
cal literature of our day. The report was received. 

The Report on the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education 


Dean Little, Association representative on the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, reported that the 
Foundation is now an actuality and will soon be in full opera- 
tion. The purpose of the Foundation as stated in the report 
is: “To receive, administer, and allocate a fund or gifts to im- 
prove and broaden the profession of pharmacy through educa- 
tional processes. The Foundation will uphold and improve 
pharmaceutical education by aiding and strengthening col- 
leges of pharmacy through such means as the directors deem 
appropriate and in keeping with the best interests of the pro- 
fession of pharmacy and the people whom it serves.”” The re- 
port was received. 

Report of the Delegate to the Cleveland Pharmaceutical 

Medical Conference 


Dean Wilson reported the conference brought much favor- 
able comment from members of the medical groups. He feels 
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that definite progress has been made in drawing the medical 
and pharmaceutical groups closer together, and that from a 
continuation of such conferences may be evolved a closer cor- 
relation and integration of both the pharmaceutical and the 
medical educational programs. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests 


Dean Lemon, chairman, reported that the fourth and final 
aptitude test would be given to entering students in each of 
the eleven participating schools this fall. Achievement testing 
should start with the next graduating class. The report was 
received, and the recommendation referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


Report of the Delegate to the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association Convention 


Dean Wilson, the delegate to the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association Convention, reported that this group is def- 
initely behind our program of pharmaceutical education where- 
by the professional position of pharmacy may be more firmly 
established. He expressed the conviction that the personnel 
of that Association can make a splendid contribution to phar- 
macy as a profession if we of the teaching profession will avail 
ourselves of their aid. Dean Wilson’s recommendation that 
our contacts with the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion be continued was adopted. The report was received. 


Report of the Historian 


Dr. Urdang, historian of the Association, reported on the 
work of his predecessor, Dr. Edward Kremers, and outlined 
his own plans for continuing the work. The report was re- 
ceived and the recommendations referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Scholarship 


Dean Kendig, chairman, reported that the Association 
Committee organized and decided on policy and procedure. 
Meetings with the All Industry General Sponsoring Committee 
and with its subcommittee, known as the Working Committee, 
have been held. The program adopted included. (1) Prena- 
ration of a Pharmacy Career Booklet setting forth the oppor- 
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tunities offered in the broad field of pharmacy for a career of 
usefulness with economic security; (2) Collection of statistics 
desired by the prospective donors of scholarships; (3) Distri- 
bution of the Pharmacy Career Booklet among high and prepar- 
atory schools, and other sources of students; (4) The bringing 
of college scholarship needs and opportunities to the attention 
of those interested in leavening the student body with superior 
matriculants. 


The Pharmacy Career Booklet has been completed and is 
ready for the printer. The information about the schools and 
colleges requested by the All Industry Committee was secured 
by questionnaires sent out to the 59 member colleges of which 
number 48 responded. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee to Revise Constitution and By-Laws 


Dean DuMez, chairman, reported that the Committee had 
been working during the year to make a complete revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws. Amendments to the Consti- 
tution could not be acted upon at this meeting. These wil! be 
submitted to the member-colleges by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee for consideration, and will be voted upon 
at the 1943 meeting. This is also true of amendments t 
Article VIII of the By-Laws dealing with qualifications for 
membership in the Association. The following amendments 
to the By-Laws were proposed: 


Article I is amended to read as follows: 


“Article I. Duties of the Executive Committee The Executiy 
Committee shall make all necessary arrangements for the annua! 
meeting of the Association, shall have power to transact all necessar: 
business of the Association in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws, during the interim between meetings, and shall examine the 


credentials of delegates prior to the annual meeting of the Association. 
If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears that 

any member-college is not complying with the requirements for membe1 

ship in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 

tee to submit to such college its findings at least sixty days pri 

the next regular annual meeting, and to report the same to the Ass 


ciation at the next regular annual meeting 


Upon receipt of an application for membership in the Association, 
the chairman of the Executive Committee shal] examine the application, 
and if the information furnished by the applicant shall be regarded by 
him as sufficient, he shall appoint a Committee of Visitation, consisting 


> 
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of three representatives of the Association, who shall visit the college 
while in session, at the expense of the college, and report its findings to 
the chairman of the Executive Committee. The chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee shall present the report of the Visitation Committee to 
the Executive Committee, which shall make its recommendations to the 
Asscciation at the next regular annual meeting. 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of the Executive Committee 
to prepare an annual budget covering the fiscal year August 1 to July 


31 and submit it to the Executive Committee for approval.” 
The amendment was approved. 
Article V is amended to read as follows: 


‘Article V. Fees and Dues. The annual dues for membership in 
the Association shall be $60. A college applying for membership in 
the Association shall pay an application fee of $25, which shall accom- 
pany the application. No college shall be considered in good standing 
or entitled to vote unless all dues are paid and a college which is in 
arrears for three years shall be dropped from membership.” 


The amendment was approved.* 
Article VI is amended to read as follows: 


“Article VI. Disbursement of Funds. All disbursements of moneys 
for other than routine expenses shall be upon the written order of the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and an itemized account of all 
receipts and disbursements shall be presented at each annual meeting of 
the Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. The annual disbursements 
shall of the budget except on approval hy 


all not exceed the total amount 


the Executive Committee. 
The amendment was approved. 
Article VII is amended to read as follows: 


“Article VII. Executive Sessions. All proceedings and discussions 
as to the standing and qualifications of a member-college cr of the 


eligibility of a college to membership in the Association shall be con- 


ducted in executive session.” 
The amendment was approved. 
Article IX is amended to read as follows: 


“Article IX. Discipline of Member-Colleges. Any college belonging 
to the Association may have charges brought against it for failure to 


comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications as formulated 1n 
Article VIII. Such charges must be made in writing and filed with the 


Tr sal due had isly eer mmend 


| 
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chairman of the Executive Committee at least ninety days prior to a 
regular annual meeting of the Association. Immediately after the 
filing of charges, the chairman of the Executive Committee shall fur- 
nish the college against which the charges are made, and each member 
of the Executive Committee, with a copy of the charges. The college 
against which the charges have been preferred shall be given a hearing 
at the time of the regular annual meeting of the Association. The evi- 
dence presented to the Executive Committee and its conclusions upon 
the same shall be presented to the Association for final consideration. 
If the charges shall be sustained by two-thirds vote of the total mem- 
bership, said institution shall be reprimanded, suspended or expelled 
from membership as may be determined by a two-thirds vote of the 
total membership of the Association. If less than two-thirds of the 
total membership is represented, action on the charges shall be deferred 
until the next regular annual meeting.” 

The amendment was approved. 

Article X is amended to read as follows: 

“Article X. Right of Withdrawal. Any member college may with 
draw from membership in the Association after the payment of all dues 
which may be owing to the Association, by giving written notification 
to the Secretary of the Association. The reasons for withdrawal shall 
be presented to the Executive Committee and at the next regular annual 
meeting consideration of the same and action thereon shall be taken 
in executive session.” 


The amendment was approved. 
Article XI is amended to read as follows: 


“Article XI. Representation at Annual Meetings. One voting del 
egate shall be elected by the faculty of each college and his credentials 
shall be sent to the chairman of the Executive Committee not later than 
ten days before the date of the announced meeting. Any membe) 
college failing for three successive years to have one or more delegates 
at the annual meeting shall automatically lose its membership. These 
delegates must be directly connected with the institution as members 
of its teaching staff.” 


The amendment was altered to make the first sentence 
read: 
“One voting delegate and an alternate shal! 
each college and their credentials shall be sent to the chairman of the 
Executive Committee not later than ten days before the date of tl 
announced meeting.” 


With this alteration the amendment was approved. 


be elected by the faculty of 


the 


The amendments to the By-Laws were then adopted as a 
whole, by roll call vote. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Dr. Uhl, chairman, presented the following recommenda- 
tions: 


From the Preside nt’s Address 


1. That each member college address itself to the most important 
problem pharmaceutical education has before it, namely, a thor- 
ough survey and a minute inspection of itself with respect to 
(1) university affiliation; (2) curriculum; (3) post graduate 
courses; (4) physical plant; (5) instructional staff; (6) equip- 
ment and apparatus; (7) budget; (8) housekeeping; (9) 
quality of students to be admitted; and (10) the co-working with 
the staff members of the colleges of the other health professions. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

2. That we reaffirm at this Convention Article VIII Section 3, e(Z) 
of our By-Laws which states that “the semester hour shall be 
interpreted as representing one period of not less than fifty 
minutes of classroom work (lecture or recitation) per week for 
one semester. Three hours devoted wholly to laboratory work, 
or two hours of laboratory work with one hour of correlated 
reference or written work, shall be considered the minimum 
equivalent of one hour of classroom work. A quarter hour shall 
be taken as the equivalent of two-thirds of a semester hour”. 
And, Section 8,a (1) which prescribes that the pharmaceutical 
“curriculum shall comprise not less than 3,200 clock hours of 
instruction of which at least 1,300 hours shall consist of labora- 
tory work. Such instruction shall be given within a pericd of 
not less than four full college years of at least 32 weeks, each, 
and shall be scheduled over a minimum of five days per week, in 
accordance with approved academic procedure”. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved the recommenda- 
tion and further recommended that the Executive Committee 
give particular attention to the rigid enforcement of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Association, and with this addi- 
tion the resolution was adopted. 


3. That the Committee on Informative Literature be discontinued. 
4. That the Committee on Teaching Methods be discontinued. 
5. That appropriate resolutions be prepared during this convention 
for the families of our departed co-workers. 
The Committee on Resolutions approved these recommen- 
dations and they were adopted. 
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From the Committee on Educational and Membership Standa 


1. That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy retain 
its present form of institutional membership, thereby expressing 
confidence in the organization which has helped bring pharma- 
ceutical education to its present high level. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


Because of action taken on the report of the Committee 
to Revise the Constitution and By-Laws, Recommendation No. 
2, dealing with the revision of Article V, voting bodies, etc.., 
was not presented by the Committee on Resolutions. 


3. That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education alike give 
consideration to the matter of their existing relationships, 
especially with respect to requiring membership in the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy as prerequisite to accred- 
itment in the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved the following 
revised recommendation: 
The A. A. C, P. recommends to the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education that no school of pharmacy be accredited that 
is not a member in good standing of the American Associatior 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
The revised recommendation was adopted. 


4. The membership of the American Association of Colleges of 


Pharmacy should be restricted to one type of membership and 

that to be a full membership for those colleges which meet ow 
standard. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


5. That the President appoint a committee composed of one repre 
sentative from each of the teachers’ conferences for the purpos: 
of studying the wisdom and advisability of electing a general 
teachers’ conference secretary, whose duty it shall be to advise 
with the respective conference secretaries on the matter of form- 
ulating a coordinated constructive program for their future 
activity. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda 
tion and it was adopted. 
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From the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 
1. The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy through its 
Secretary expresses to the officers of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany profound thanks for their continued interest in the study 
being conducted by the Committee on Predictive and Achievement 
Tests as evidenced by their additional grant of $500. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 
From the Committee on Activities for Alumni 
1. It is suggested that the chairman of this committee be carefully 
selected by the President and that he, the chairman, in turn be 
granted the privilege of choosing his own committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved the suggestion 
in principle and recommended that the president cooperate 
with the chairman in the selection of committee members. 
The recommendation was rejected. 

2. We recommend the exchange of refresher course programs be 
encouraged, annotated. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

3. We recommend that the Committee on Activities for the Alumni 

be encouraged to continue the study of the problem of Alumni 

Files to the end that uniform records may be kept by member 


eves 


The Committée on Resolutions approved the recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 
Fron the Con » thee on P¢ rzonnel Proble ms 


1. It is recommended that the Committee on Personnel Problems 


ye retained on an inactive status until such time as conditions 


f 


stify a resumption of 


The Committee on Resolutions did not approve this recom- 
mendation but instead offered the following: 


It is recommended that this committee be continued on an 
active status and that it be instructed to develop as far as 
possible plans for a personnel policy for the post-war period. 


The recommendation of the Committee on Resolutions was 


adopted. 
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Education (George-Deer 


From the Committee on Distributive 
Matter Committee) 
the parent 


ymmends that each of 


1. The Curriculum Committee rec: 
epresents approve in 


organizations which this committe: 
ciple the program thus far developed. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 


tion and it was adopted. 


We recommend that the committe¢ 
idly as subject-matter is compiled, 
and distribution to state and local sup« 
education and to state and local pharmaceutical organizati 


be continued and that as rap- 


be prepared for publication 
rvisors of distribut 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
Pp} 


tion and it was adopted. 
3. We recommend that proper steps be taken to emphasize tl 
teachers’ outlines for the retail 


importance of publication of the 
drug field to the proper authorit 
order that the completion of th 


! he Federal Government 
lad un 


program may be speeded u 


re 


and that it may take its proper place in equipping th 
druggist for his part in the war gram. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved the recommenda- 

tion and it was adopted. 

i. We recommend that the agen ganized pharn 
several states give serious consideration to the advanceme! 
an active program in retail drug training under the provisi 
of the George-Deen Act and in accordance with the curricula 
material prepared by this committee and subject-matter specia 

in collaboration with the Regional Agent for Distribut 


ists 
Education, under the direction of the 
tion Service*, United States Office of 


Chief of Business Educa- 
Education. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Historian’s Report 


scl be urged to send 


1. That the deans of the member 
Historian at least one copy of what 


ever publication their sch 


may issue (catalogues, bulletins, journals, folders, commencs 
ment invitations, etc.). 

2. That the deans of the member-sc s be asked r inf it 
about books, pamphlets, essays tes concerning the h ! 
of the schools, and to make this material available to the His 
torian. 

*G. Henry Richert is Regiona Aver f D Educat i | t 
( le e 


Business Education 


s rather 


Kyker is Chief of 
to these individus 


2 
than to the Office 
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3. That the older members of the faculties, former deans, etc., 
be urged to write autobiographical sketches with special regard 


their teaching experience and the development of teaching 
methods, conditions and facilities during their lifetime, and to 
entrust your Historian with the safekeeping and eventual util- 


zation of these sketches. 


1. That the deans of the member-schools be asked to appoint one 
taff member the Historian of the schox This Historivn is ex 
pected to co perate with the Historiar {f the A.A.C.P. and to 


keep a record of everything going on in or concerning the school 


The Committee on Resolutions presented a substitute rec- 
ommendation to take the place of the foregoing four recom- 
mendations: 


Be it resolved, that we approve these recommendatio1 and that 
the Historian be asked to draw up a form setting forth the 
type of material desired in greater detail and submit same to the 
Executive Committee for its approval, and that this form wh 
approved be sent t member college requesting the college t 
give it lu cooperatio! 


The substitute resolution was adopted. 
F ttee on Resolutions 


l. Be it resolved that President R. A. Kuever be commended for hi 
excellent, thought-provoking and well-delivered address 


The re solution was adopted. 


> | i tha he Associat appreciation 
lations prov hospit ‘ arma 
na Denver espe tne ca 
tal ind nit and anage t t rie 
Sav ‘ H rte 


The resolution was adopted. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was accepted 


Re presentation On the Ame rican Coune i] on 


Pharmaceutical Educatioi 


At the 1941 meeting the University of North Carolina, 
School of Pharmacy offered an amendment to Article III of the 
By-Laws which provided for election of representatives to the 
American Council on Education by ballot rather than by ap- 
pointment by the Executive Committee, and restricted such 


wh 
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representation on the Council to persons actively engaged in 
pharmaceutical education. The amendment as offered in 1941 
read as follows: 


“Article III.’ Representatives on the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. There shall be three representatives of the Associa- 
tion on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, each to 
serve for a term of six years and each to be elected by ballot. These 
elections shall be held on the termination of office of the incumbents, 
ene every two years. Only persons who are actively engaged in phar- 
maceutical education shall be eligible for election to the Council. In 
case of vacancy due to death, resignation, or in the event an incumbent 
ceases his or her active connection with a member school, the election 
of a successor shall be held at the next regular or called meeting of the 
Association whichever comes first.” 


The Committee on Resolutions at the 1941 meeting approved 
the proposed change in By-Laws and recommended it for 
consideration at the 1942 meeting, which recommendation was 
approved by the Association. 


At the 1942 meeting the amendment was altered to the 
extent that the only change in the existing Article III would 
be the restriction of representation on the Council to persons 
who are actively engaged in pharmaceutical education. The 
proposed amendment would then read as follows: 


“Article III. Representatives on the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. The Executive Committee shall appoint three rep- 
resentatives to serve on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion, each to serve for a term of six years. These appointments shall 
be made on the termination of office of the incumbents, one every tw 
years. Only persons who are actively engaged in pharmaceutical educa 
tion shall be eligible for appointment to the Council. In case of vacancy 
due to death, resignation or other cause, the appointment shall be mad 
for the length of the unexpired term of the representative whose 


tion is vacated.” 
Upon roll call vote the amendment was adopted. 
Relative to Other Committees 
Owing to the absence of Professor Schicks, chairman of the 


Committee on Professional Relations, his report was presented 
by title. It will be printed in full in the Journal. 


Neither the Committee on Teaching Methods nor the Com- 
mittee on Informative Literature had reports and both were 
discontinued. This seemed to be in accord with the opinion of 
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the.men who had served as chairmen for several years and 
President Kuever also recommended such action. 

There was no report from the representatives to the Drug- 
gists’ Research Bureau. 


Vote of Thanks 


Following the reading of his report for the Committee on 
Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, Dean Ken- 
dig very graciously answered many. questions, thereby giving 
much factual information. Recognizing that the Committee 
had done a tremendous amount of work, the Association ex- 
pressed its appreciation by a rising vote of thanks. 

Officers of Teachers’ Conferences to Hold Over for 1942-43 

Because no teachers conferences were held at this meeting 
it was decided that the officers of the respective teachers’ con- 
ferences should hold over for the 1942-43 year. Officers of 
the conferences are to instruct authors to submit such papers 
as they wish published this year. 


Election of Officers 


President-Elect—Forest J. Goodrich, Seattle, Washington 

Vice President—A. B. Lemon, Buffalo, New York 

Secretary-Treasurer—Clark T. Eidsmoe, Brookings, South Dakota 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Charles H. Rogers, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Members of the Executive Committee—A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Henry M. Burlage, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Member of the Syllabus Committee—George L. Webster, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 


Re eg] ition oT Comme ndation for Ne ereta) y-T re qsurer { ‘oope ) 
Dean Lyman offered the following resolution: 


“After many years of devoted service to the cause of pharmaceu- 
tical education in the State University of Iowa and in a larger way as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, Professor Zada M. Cooper has severed her connections with that 
institution and this organization. She has severed her connection in 
order that she may do some things that she has always wanted to do and 
} that she has not been able to do. 


things 


Through the years of service she has, in her quiet, forceful way, 
been the king pin around which this Association has functioned, not 
only in internal affairs but in the relationship of this Association to the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, and the other affiliated societi She has been the one 
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individual who has under all conditions and in all relations kept her 
balance and has been able to give unbiased, competent, and constructive 
advice to presidents, officers and committeemen alike whenever it has 
been called for. 

Miss Cooper’s resignation will leave a great vacancy in this organ- 
ization which will remain as long as this generation of men shall ride 
the range and her influence will continue to live as long as this Associa- 
tion lasts. 

To you, Miss Cooper, we wish many long and happy and fruitful 
years, and season after season as this group comes together we hope 
you will be sitting with us, and if that is impossible, you will be with 
us in spirit and we will be with you.” 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 


Resolution of Commendation for Dr. H. C. Christensen 
Dean Lyman offered the following resolution: 


“The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy wishes t 
express this word of appreciation not only of his services to construc- 
tive pharmaceutical legislation in this country, but to the support which 
he directly and through his organization has given to pharmaceutical 
education in the United States. His quiet, unassuming, unselfish, force- 
ful life has been a bulwark to pharmaceutical legislation and education, 
and it is our prayer that his years may be many to see and enjoy th« 
fruits of his labors.” 


The resolution was adopted. 
Honorary Membership for Secretary Cooper 


In consideration of her long and faithful service, the Asso- 
ciation voted to confer honorary membership upon retiring 
Secretary-Treasurer Zada M. Cooper. To provide for this an 
amendment to the Constitution is necessary. This amend- 
ment will be acted on at the 1943 meeting. 


The Executive Committee was authorized and instructed 
to prepare a suitable scroll for Miss Cooper, for the long years 
of service she has given to the Association. 

Combined Session of the American Association of Colleges of 


sPharmacy, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association 


The session was called to order by Dean R. A. Kuever, 
president of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. Later in the session Mr. Pau! Molyneux, president of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, presided. 
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Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


Dean DuMez, secretary of the Council, in his report out- 
lined the activities of the Council and summarized its progress. 
During the ten years that the Council has been in existence 
definite improvements have been made, most noticeable of 
which are in the physical plants and equipment, and in the 
building up of libraries. Isolated cases of opposition to the 
work of the Council, evident in the beginning of its existence, 
have almost completely disappeared and the colleges and 
boards of pharmacy are cooperating in promoting the work of 
the Council. The policy of the Council regarding the adjust- 
ments which may be made during the present war emergency, 
particularly the acceleration of college programs, was outlined 
and explained. 

Dean DuMez re-emphasized that part of his last year’s re- 
port which called attention to the necessity of increasing the in- 
come of the Council if periodic reinspections of the colleges 
were to be made in the future. If the amount contributed 
by each sponsoring organization were increased from the 
present $200 to $600, the Council could reinspect 20 per cent 
of the colleges each year, making possible the reinspection of 
all of the colleges every five years. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus 


Dr. Burlage, chairman, reported on activities of the Com- 
mittee in several meetings held in Detroit including a joint 
one with the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
called in order to arrive at a definite decision concerning sev- 
eral of the requirements deemed desirable by the Council. 

A tentative fifth edition of the Syllabus has been prepared 
in mimeographed form and two copies have been sent to each 
school of pharmacy—one copy for the dean’s office and one 
for the use of the staff of the school—with the request that 
each school subject the outlines to trial in courses already 
established in the school’s curriculum, and report to the chair- 
man of the syllabus committee. It is the hope of the Commit- 
tee that these trials may be completed within two years. The 
report was accepted. 

Report of the Committee on Personnel Problems 


Dr. Burt, chairman, reported that because of the entry 
of the United States into war it was deemed advisable to wait 
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for the return of normal times before carrying out the sur- 
vey which was contemplated by this committee, hence the 
committee has been inactive. The report of the committee was 
received. 
Report of the Committee on the Status of Pharmacists 
in the Government Service 


Dean Kendig, chairman of the joint committee, reported 
in detail concerning the status of pharmacists with respect to 
Selective Service; the status of pharmacists who are now 
or soon to be inducted into the Army; Federal aid for stu- 
dents of pharmacy: eligibility of pharmacy students for enroll- 
ment in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps; opportunities foi 
pharmacists in the Navy. He explained the provisions of the 
bill which has been introduced in both Houses of Congress 
for the establishment of a Pharmacy Corps in the United 
States Army. The report was received. 


Address of Lieutenant W. Paul Briggs, H-V (S) U.S.N.R. 


Bal 
hil, 


Dr. E. F. Kelly, Secretary of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, in introducing him, called attention to the fact 
that Lieutenant Briggs had been authorized by the Surgeon 
General] of the Navy to attend the meeting as the official rep- 
resentative of the Navy and to address us on the subject 
“The Hospital Corps in the Navy”. 


Lieutenant Briggs, in a very interesting address, gave a 
description of the Hospital Corps as it relates to pharmacy. 
He traced the history of the Hospital Corps from its earliest 
stages on Greek and Phoenician ships down through its devel. 
opment in our own Navy. He explained the organization of 
the Hospital Corps and discussed in considerable detail the 
educational policy, opportunities for advancement in ratings, 
and the requirements for the grade of commissioned officer. 
The complete address, in due time will appear in the Journal. 


Joint Dinner 


At the joint dinner of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, President Molyneux of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, called upon President Kuever to intro- 
duce the distinguished guests. President Kuever then intro- 
duced Dean Washburn, who in turn introduced the guest 
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speaker, President Robert L. Stearns of the University of 
Colorado. The address appears in this issue of the Journal. 


Executive Session — Election of Two New Members 
The University of California, College of Pharmacy, and 
Drake University, College of Pharmacy, were elected to mem- 
bership in the Association. 
University of the Philippines to Be Carried in Good 
Standing for the Duration of the War 


The Association voted unanimously to carry in good stand- 
ing for the duration of the war the University of the Philip- 
pines, College of Pharmacy, without anv dues during that 
period. 


Pharmacy Corps Bill 
The Association endorsed the bill for a Pharmacy Corps 
in the United States Army and strongly urged its passage. 
Clark T. Eidsmoe, Secretary 
Approved: Charles H. Rogers, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


THE CONFERRING OF THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
SCIENCE UPON FRANCIS EUGENE BIBBINS 

In making the presentation of Mr. Bibbins at the June Commence- 
ment of Purdue University, Dean Glenn L. Jenkins said: “for thirty- 
eight years he has contributed to the science and art of pharmacy through 
original investigations that have resulted in new and improved medic- 
inal products. As Chief Pharmacist of Eli Lilly and Company since 
1913, as a member of the Committee of Revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia since 1920, and as a leader in the Indiana and American 
pharmaceutical associations, he has rendered excellent service in the 
promotion of the public health. Because of these accomplishments, and 
acting for the Faculty and the Board of Trustees, I request that the 
Degree of Doctor of Science be now conferred upon him.” 

In conferring the degree the President of the University said: 
“PRANCIS EUGENE BIBBINS, Graduate in Pharmacy, class of 1904, 
zealous investigator of new products and new standards for medicines; 
diligent worker for the public health welfare, upon the nomination of 
the President and the Faculty and by the authority of the Trustecs of 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY has been admitted to the degree of DOCTOR 


OF SCIENCE” 
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Reports of Officers, Delegates and Committees at 
the 1942 Meeting of the American Association 


of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Report of Secretary- Treasurer 


The total number of member-colleges, 59, is unchanged. 
One discontinued at the end of the 1940-41 school year but one 
was elected at last year’s meeting. Incidentally, this is the 
largest number of members the Association has ever had. 
For 15 years the membership has been above 50, the average 
being almost 56; the average for 20 vears has been 54. 

All dues are paid. A detailed financial] statement is ap- 
pended. There is a balance of $2166.74 in the checking ac- 
count. During the year $1000 was taken from the checkinp 
account and invested in a war savings bond. The total then in 
current funds is $3166.7 

The special funds included $571.26 in a savings account, 
government bonds with a par value of $3000 and $500 in a 
war savings bond, making a total of $4071.26 in this fund. 

At the beginning of the year the Executive Committee de- 
cided to make the fiscal year from August 1 to July 31. For- 
merly it had been from convention date to the next convention 
date. So the financial statement included in this report does 
not represent quite a full vear because it dates from the 1941 
convention to July 31, 1942. 

Cost of publication of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education totaled $1557.45. Subscriptions and advertis- 
ing amounted to $647.35, leaving a net cost to the Association 
of $910.10. Subscription renewals have not been up to last 
vear’s but, in spite of that fact, cost to the Association has 
been less than former printing expense, which included an- 
nual proceedings and a section in the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

In June, the Vick Chemical Company gave an additional 
$500 to continue the work of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests. The balance in this fund July 31, was 


$560.39. 
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American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


27 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, two 
page ads., ($49.50) and three subscriptions 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Purdue University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Howard University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
School of Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal sub- 
scription 

North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy, 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Florida, School of Pharmacy, anr 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Colorado, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscriptior 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educatior 
three subscriptions 
University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Toledo, College of Pharmacy, member- 
ship fee, annual dues and Journal subscription 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, share 
of expense in reporting joint session 
University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 
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Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Ohio State University, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

American Pharmaceutical Association, share of ex- 
pense of reporting joint sessior 

University of Idaho, Southern Branch, College of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
The State College of Washington School of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
21 subscriptions 

State University of Montana, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of the Philippines, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, two 
one-half page ads., ($15 and $9 [year’s discount de- 


ducted]) and 56 subscriptions 


Transfer of fund for “Study of Pharmacy” from 
savings account, for cost of inspection of Indian- 
apolis College of Pharmacy, $175;* also interest 
on bonds, $32.50; interest on savings account, $7.56 
Transfer of fund for “Study of Pharmacy” from 
savings account for purchase of War Savings Bond 


University of Georgia, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Drake University, College of Pharmacy, expense 
of the committee of inspection 

West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy, an 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

St. Lou College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscriptior 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 58 
and Journal subscription 

Wayne University, College of Pharmacy. annual dues 
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Xavier University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
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Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 50.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 16 
subscriptions and extra numbers, $36; one half-page 


ad., $14.70 50.70 
First Capital National Bank, interest on bonds 32.50 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 47 
subscriptions, $94; one half-page ad., $15 109.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 18 
subscriptions 36.00 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, expenses of the 
committee of inspection 140.73 
University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 50.00 
First Capital National Bank, interest on bond 30.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, % 
page ad., $8.50; 10 subscriptions one Journal an- 
nouncement, $1.00 29.50 


Transfer of interest on savings account 4.14 
Treasury of the United States, interest on war sav- 


ings bond 18.75 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 10 
subscriptions; extra numbers 28.00 


Total receipts 
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Ernest Little, expense of attending convention 74.7 
Ernest Little, dinner tickets for two guests of the 
Association and flowers for the speakers’ table 6.00 
Zada M. Cooper, expense of attending convention 48.94 
Kathryn Mason, typing 2.10 
Francis J. Brown, expenses from Washington to 
Detroit and return, and while there 59.40 
Economy Advertising Company, 300 statements 4.59 
Master Reporting Company, reporting convention 182.15 
Rufus A. Lyman, expense of attending convention 46.40 
Railway Express Agency, packages to Dean Rogers 
and Dean Lyman 1.46 
L. Nadine James, typing for secretary 1.30 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education for 
iuspection of the Indianapolis College 175.00 
Economy Advertising Company, letterheads and en- 
velopes 6.57 
Robert C. Wilson, expense as delegate to the meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion 104.10 
Bertie Bauer, typing for secretary 8.75 
Zada M. Cooper, for stamps 25.00 
> 02 


John T. Ries, stationer, 2 reams copy paper 
py par 
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Rufus A. Lyman, postage $10; clerical service, $20.30 
L. Nadine James, typing for secretary 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1000 October Jour- 
nals of Pharmaceutical Education, 232 pages and 
cover (4 pages) and insert (2 pages), 238 pages 
@ $2.30: $547.40; one cut: $6.50 

Bertie Bauer, typing for secretary 

B. V. Christensen, expense of trip to Des Moines for 
inspection of Drake University College of Pharmacy 
L. Nadine James, typing for secretary 

Glenn L. Jenkins, expense of trip to Des Moines for 
inspection of Drake University College of Pharmacy 
Ivor Griffith, expense of trip to Des Moines for in- 
spection of Drake University College of Pharmacy 
A. G. DuMez, expense of attendance at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the National Drug Trade 
Conference and of the Conference itself 

Charles H. Rogers, postage and post cards 

Check for subscriptions to the Journal returned 


First Capital National Bank, rental on safety de- 
box 

A. Hamilton Chute, expense of attending meeting of 
the Committee on Distributive Education 

Claflin Printing Company, 100 reprints of constitu 
tion and by-laws: $14.14; 100 reprints of report of 


committee on curriculum and teaching methods: 


S. T. Morrison and Company, renewal of bond for 
treasurer 

H. Evert Kendig, expense of attendance at meeting 
of the National Drug Trade Conferencs 

Ernest Little. expense of attendance at me ting of 
the National Drug Trade Conferencs 

First Capital National Bank, War Savings Bond 


Series G. No. M395380 G, issued as of Jan. 1, 1942, 
due Jan. 1, 1954 

First Capital National Bank, War Savings Bond 
Series G. No. D149324G issued as of Jan 1, 1942, due 
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Mar. 
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Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


May 
May 
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June 


June 


June 
July 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


31 Claflin Printing Company, 200 reprints of the repo: 
of the Executive Committee 

31 Rufus A. Lyman, postage: $18; stenographic ser- 
vice: $18.55 

18 Bertie Bauer, typing for secretary 

4 The Claflin Printing Company, 700 January Journals 
of Pharmaceutical Education, 168 pages and cover, 


172 pages @ $2.20: $378.40; one cut: $4.85; 800 
indexes for 1941, 12 pages: $6.25; 1000 letter- 


heads: $6.25 
10 Goodhew’s, flowers for Prof. Glover’s family 


28 Rufus A. Lyman, postage for January Journal: $10; 
299 


stenographic service: 22.75 
28 American Council on Pharmaceu 
nual contribution 
13. American Council on Education, annual dues 1942- 
43 
Bertie Bauer, typing for secretary 


Education, an- 


25 Charles H. Rogers, mimeographing, printing, tele- 
grams and postage 

27 The College Bookbindery, binding two volumes of 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, one 
for the Congressional Library and one for the sec- 
retary’s office 

23 Bursar, National Research Council, annual contribu- 
tion for Committee on Pharmacognosy and Pharma- 
ceutical Botany 

23 Zada M. Cooper, for stamps 

26 Rufus A. Lyman, postage for March and April: 
$13.00; stenographic service: $18.20 

26 Rufus A. Lyman, expense of attending annual meet- 
ing of American Council on Education at Chicago 

26 The Claflin Printing Company, 700 April Journals 
of Pharmaceutical Education, 132 pages and cover, 
136 pages @ $2.20 per page 

29 Earl R. Serles, expense of trip to Cincinnati for 
inspection of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 

29 R. A. Kuever, expense of trip to Cincinnati for in- 
spection of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 

5 Charles H. Rogers, expense of trip to Cincinnati for 
inspection of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 

4 Charles H. Rogers, expense of attending meeting of 
the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Gov- 
ernment Service 

8 Charles R. Bohrer, allowance for publication of pro- 
ceedings of meeting of boards and colleges in Dis 
trict No. 6 

26 Bertie Bauer, typing for secretary 

16 R. A. Lyman, honorarium as Editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


200.00 


100.00 


100.00 


56.55 
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1.73 
115.35 
70 

25.00 
25.00 

1.20 

27.90 

299.20 
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67.68 
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July 17 Charles H. Rogers, postage, printing, mimeograph- 

July 17 Charles H. Rogers, Honorarium as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 

July 17 Frances Larson, stenographic service for Dean 
Rogers 

July 24 <A. Hamilton Chute, expense of attending meeting of 
the Committee on Distributive Education 

July 27 R. A. Lyman, postage and express: $26.70; steno- 
graphic service: $24.50 

July 28 Zada M. Cooper, Honorarium as secretary 

July 2 R. A. Kuever, postage, telegrams, telephones, round 
trip to Minneapolis etc. 

July 29 The Claflin Printing Company, 700 July Journals of 
Pharmaceutical Education, 112 pages and cover, 116 
pages @ $2.20 per page: $255.20; two cuts, charts: 


$9.90 


Total disbursements 


Salance on hand 


Summary of Receipts 


Balance on hand 

Dues from 59 colleges for 1941-42 

Membership fee from one college 

N. A. B. P. and A. Ph. A., portion of bill for reporting joint ses- 
sion 

Transfer from savings account for inspection of one college 

Transfer from savings account for purchase of War Savings 
Bond 

Expenses of visiting committees to two colleges 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

Interest 


Sun ary of Disburse ments 


Reporting 1941 Convention 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

Contributions 

Annual dues to American Council on Education 

Expenses of representatives to various meetings 

Expenses of the Chairman of the Executive Committee to con- 
vention 

‘xpenses of Editor Lyman to the convention 


f the Sec retary Treasurer to the convention 


E 

Expenses of 
Bond for Treasurer 

Clerical assistance for officers and editor 
Stationery 


Inspection of one college for accreditment 
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22.80 
100.00 


25.00 


100.00 


82.41 


$3144.04 
2950.00 


37.30 
40.00 


500.00 


On 


000.01 
647.35 
125.45 


7939.51 
$ 182.15 
1557.45 
275.00 
100.06 


33.54 
51 20 
265.10 
5772.77 
2166.74 
7939.51 
422.25 
74.75 
46.40 
18.04 
198.10 
44.84 
175.00 
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Expenses of inspectors of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
and Drake University College of Pharmacy (paid by the 


colleges) 5.37 
Postage, telegrams, express, printing 374.57 
Allowance for district meeting 25.00 
Guest Speaker 59.40 
United States War Savings Bonds 1500.00 
Honoraria 200.00 
Miscellaneous 298.46 

$577 77 


Zada M. ¢ ‘oopel 


Report of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee presents the following report, 
covering the fiscal year 1941-42: 


Enrollment, Ente ring Stude nts 


Two thousand five hundred and forty-six (2546) students 
entered Association schools for the first time during 1941-42, a 
decrease of 12.32 per cent from 1940-41 (2904). A possible 
explanation for part of this decrease is that students who or- 
dinarily would have entered with advanced academic standing 
were first, in a higher age group and, therefore, affected by 
Selective Service and, second, a number of such students were 
attracted by available work in the war industries. Enlist- 
ments by 1941 high school graduates may also account for a 
sizable part of this decrease. 

Seven hundred twenty-three (723) of the new entering 
students had had previous college training as against eight 
hundred forty-nine (849) for 1940-41, a decrease of 14.84 per 
cent. This decrease of one hundred twenty-six (126) students 
with advanced academic standing accounts for approximately 
309 per cent of the total decrease in 1941-42 enrollment of en- 
tering students as compared to that for 1940-41. 

57.18 per cent of the new entering students did not have 
any drug store experience. The remainder had experience 
ranging from less than a month to 21 years. Average, 2 years 
and 4 months. 

Four hundred nineteen (419) women entered pharmacy 
schools during 1941-42 as compared to three hundred fifty-six 
(356) for 1940-41, an increase of 17.7 per cent. 
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Fifty-five (55) students entering pharmacy schools for the 
first time already held degrees. This is fifteen less than 1940- 
11. Among the degrees held by entering students we find 
twenty-eight (28) Bachelors of Science, eighteen (18) Bach- 
elors of Arts, two (2) Masters of Arts, two (2) Masters of 
Science, and one (1) of each of the following: B. C. Des Phm. 
G., Phm. B., Ph. C., and D. D. S. 


Total Enrollment 


The total enrollment for 1941-42 was seven thousand nine 
hundred sixty-one (7,961) as compared to eight thousand four 
hundred ten (8,410) for 1940-41, a decrease of 5.33 per cent. 
The figure for 1941-42 may be a trifle low because a few 
schools reported 1940-41 enrollments instead of those for 1941- 
12 in the summary of class and total enrollments on page 2 
of the report forms. In these cases, enrollment data as of Oc- 
tober Ist, 1941, were used. 


Graduates During 1941-42 


The number of persons awarded earned or honorary de- 
grees during the 1941-42 and 1940-41 academic years respec- 
tively, are listed below. 


Increase or decrease in 
numbe of g aduates 
Degree 1941-42 1940-41 ove 1940-4] 

B. S. in Pharmac 1527 1465 +62 

Master of Science 38 47 v 

Doctor of Philosophy 17 19 2 

Master of Science (Honorary) 2 0 2 

Doctor of Science (Honorary) 4 6 2 

Doctor of Pharmacy 2 0 2 


The foregoing data on enrollment do not include those for the 
University of the Philippines. 
Re ports On Stude nts Entering Pharmac if Schools 
for the First Time 
Paragraph C, Section 7, Article VIII of the By-Laws as 
amended at the 1941 meeting, reads as follows: 


“No more than one year of credit in time shall be given to any 

dent applying for advanced standing from any institution other than a 
college of pharmacy, unless such credit shall be for graduate work in 
pplied subjects done in a recognized graduate school or other education- 
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This Section has been interpreted to mean that regardless 
of what academic or non-pharmaceutic professional degree a 
student may hold, he must spend three years in resident study 
in a college of pharmacy before he can be awarded the Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy degree. In about a dozen cases, 
students who had had from two to four years of academic 
study were accorded junior or senior class standing in the col- 
leges of pharmacy. In many institutions the registrars com- 
plete these forms and record a student with advanced academic 
standing according to his university class standing instead of 
according to his class standing in the college of pharmacy. 
According to our By-Laws, a student having one or more years 
of academic or non-pharmaceutic professional advanced stand- 
ing and who is entering pharmacy for the first time, cannot be 
accorded a class standing higher than that of a beginning 
sophomore. The Executive Committee would appreciate it if 
the deans of our member-colleges would call this to the atten- 
tion of whomever completes these forms. It will save time 
and paper. 

Vick Chemical Company Research Fund 


I am pleased to announce that through the good offices of 
Dr. Carl J. Klemme, the Vick Chemical Company has augment- 
ed its Research Fund with $500. This assures the continua- 
tion of the excellent work by our Committee on Pharmacy Pre- 
dictive and Achievement Tests under the able guidance and di- 
rection of Dean A. B. Lemon of the University of Buffalo. 


Events of the Past Year—1941-42 


With your kind indulgence, I will now review briefly and 
in a chronological order the events of the past year. 


August 27, 1941: Ata special meeting of the Executive 
Committee, Dean E. R. Serles reported on the work of the 
Committee on Distributive Education. President Kuever ap- 
pointed Dean Serles as chairman of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy representatives to succeed the 
late Dean C. B. Jordan and Professor A. Hamilton Chute was 
named the other representative. 


Comment: The Executive Committee approved inserting 
an item of $60.00 in the 1941-42 budget, the money to be used 
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for defraying the expenses of A. Hamilton Chute to attend 
two Chicago meetings of the Committee on Subject Matter of 
Retail Drug Trading. 

September 2, 1941: With the approval of the Executive 
Committee, the chairman requested “progress reports” from 
the various committees from time to time. Most committees 
complied at least twice to this request and copies of these re- 
ports were sent to all members of the Executive Committee for 
their information. 

October 17, 1941: At the request of Dean Kendig, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in 
the Government Service, an urgent request was made to all 
member-schools for enrollment data on freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors and graduate students as of October 1, 1941. 
Two thousand one hundred nine (2,109) freshmen, two thou- 
sand fifty-four (2,054) sophomores, one thousand eight hun- 
dred seventy-three (1,873) juniors, one thousand six hundred 
ninety-one (1,691) seniors, one hundred seventy-four (174) 
graduate, and thirty (30) special students, a total of seven 
thousand nine hundred thirty-one (7,931) were enrolled as of 
October 1, 1941. This information was transmitted to the 
chairman of the Joint Committee. The member-colleges are 
to be commended upon the promptness with which their re- 
ports were made. 

November 14, 1941: 1) On November 14th, the Executive 
Committee approved the recommendation of its chairman to 
establish a fiscal year begining August Ist and ending July 

Comment: Based upon the approval of the establishment 
of the fiscal year, a tentative budget was prepared. Most of 
the income and expense items of this budget were fixed or 
“actual” but it was necessary to “estimate” others. Estimated 
items for both income and expense were based upon the oper- 
ations of several previous years. Based upon a budget which 
was constructed upon some items of actual income and upon 
other items of estimated income, the year’s cost of operations 
shows a balance of $145.79. On the other hand, receipts from 
several estimated items of income fell short of the estimates. 
This was especially true of the income from the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education which was approximate- 
ly 23 per cent less than the estimate. Furthermore, unfore- 
seen but necessary expenditures such as the $100 contribution 
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to a fund to be used to defray the necessary expenses in con- 
nection with the Pharmacy Corps Bill and the increase in the 
cost of operations of administrative offices (principally cost 
of collection of data for use by the Joint Committee on the Sta- 
tus of Pharmacists in the Government Service) were also re- 
sponsible for the cost of operation for the fiscal year exceeding 
the actual income by $71.38. It might be mentioned that one 
item of expense, namely, $200 for president’s visits to member 
colleges was not used for that purpose, but by the President’s 
direction, was transferred to the reserve item in the budget 
and used for the payment of other necessary expenses. There- 
fore, as previously stated, the net cost of operation for the 
fiscal year exceeded the income for that period by $71.38. At 
its meeting on August 16th, the Executive Committee studied 
a proposed budget for 1942-43 and came to the conclusion 
that unless some provision was made for increasing the in- 
come, certain important activities of the Association would 
have to be curtailed or eliminated entirely. Therefore, the 
Executive Committee recommends the adoption of the pro- 
posal which will be submitted duly by the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws to revise Article V, Fees and Dues, 
so as to provide for an increase in the annual dues from $50 
to $60. 

2) The Executive Committee voted to invest $1000 in a 
Government Defense Savings Bond from funds in the checking 
account. 

Comment: On January 21, 1942, one $1000 Government 
Defense Savings Bond, Series G, yielding 2! per cent inter- 
est, payable semiannually, was purchased. 

3) The Executive Committee voted to purchase a $500 
Government Defense Savings Bond from money in the Savings 
Account. 

Comment: The purchase of one $500 Government Defense 
Savings Bond, Series G, yielding 2'!4 per cent interest, payable 
semiannually, was purchased. The purchase of this bond was 
delayed until after January Ist in order to receive the interest 
on the $500 in the savings account. 

November 27, 1941: The Executive Committee voted not 
to approve the expenditure of $100 for the publication of the 
Summaries of Proceedings for 1940 and 1941 in the Journal 
of the A. Ph. A. Secretary Cooper advised Secretary Kelly of 
this action. On December 5th, 1941, Dr. Kelly informed Sec- 
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retary Cooper that the A. Ph. A. would publish the 1940 and 
1941 Summaries of Proceedings without expense to our Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Committee recommends the discontin- 
uance of publishing our Summaries of Proceedings in the Jour- 
nal of the A. Ph. A. The cost to the A. A. C. P. has been $50 
a year. 

January 2, 1942: Secretary Cooper advised the chairman 
of the Executive Committee that the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Ed- 
ucation would be called in the very near future and that it was 
imperative that two representatives of the A. A. C. P. be 
named at once. Your Chairman recommended the following 
appointments: Dean Ernest Little, to serve for the three-year 
term, and Dean H. Evert Kendig, to serve for the one-year 
term. The recommendation was unanimously approved by the 
Executive Committee and I submit these appointments to the 
Association for confirmation at this time. 


January 26, 1942: On January 26th, the member-colleges 
were asked to cooperate with Dr. Robert Fischelis, Chief of 
the Medical and Health Supplies Section of the Division of 
Civilian Supplies, in obtaining information and statistical 
data for short and long range programs which would assure 
the satisfactory flow of necessary supplies to the civilian pop- 
ulation throughout the war emergency. The response has been 
satisfactory. 


February 16, 1942: The Executive Committee voted 
blanket approval for all accelerated courses for the duration to 
become effective if and when the member-colleges authorized 
the Committee to act for the Association. In order to conform 
with Paragraph 2, Part a. Section 8, Article VIII, the member- 
colleges were asked, on February 18, 1942, to approve the Ex- 
ecutive Committee acting for the Association as provided in 
this Paragraph, Part, and Section of Article VIII of the By- 
Laws. All but one school voted in the affirmative. As a result 
of this vote, all member-colleges were notified on March 25th 
of the Association’s blanket approval to accelerate their courses 
for the duration, provided that the quality of instruction, as 
well as the minimum number of weeks devoted to such instruc- 
tion, would not be a departure from the standards set forth in 
Article VIII of the By-Laws. 
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March 4, 1942: In order to expedite the functioning of the 
Employment or Placement Bureau, the Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee delegated the Editor of the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education to take charge of this service. 
The Editor accepted the assignment and no doubt will report 
to you. 

March 13, 1942: An urgent request from Dean Kendig, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Status of Pharmacists 
in the Government Service, for immediate information on ac- 
celeration, estimate cost of extra term, average student sum- 
mer earnings, etc., necessitated prompt action on the part of 
the member-colleges. The response was excellent. The re- 
plies were tabulated, analyzed, and sent to Dean Kendig who 
used these data effectively. To summarize: 1) twenty-five 
(25) schools reported they would accelerate at the beginning 
of the summer, 1942; 2) twenty-nine (29) schools were unde- 
cided; 3) three (3) expected to have modified acceleration ; 
4) average estimated cost of extra quarter or semester was 
$7,782; 5) average student summer earnings, $242.53; and 
6) 41.11 per cent of reported fall 1942 student enrollment 
would need financial aid. A detailed report is in the chair- 
man’s file and is available at all times to anyone interested 
in it. 

June 9, 1942: The chairman of the Executive Committee 
asked the Surgeon General of the United States Army if he 
would issue a statement to the effect that the Pharmacy Tech- 
nicians Course does not conform to the standards of pharma- 
ceutical education now required of persons seeking licensure 
to practice pharmacy and is not intended to qualify, in whole 
or in part, persons for the practice of pharmacy under the 
pharmacy laws of the several states. The reply was consid- 
ered satisfactory and the opinion of the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Army is epitomized in the following paragraph taken 
from the correspondence. 

“Tt is difficult to understand how this type of abbreviated and care- 
fully planned training to meet the urgent needs of the Medical Depart 
ment could contribute to the lowering of the established standards of 
pharmaceutical education formulated by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association or other related agencies. It is equally difficult to see how these 
methods of meeting temporary requirements of the Army should in any 
way influence the standards of licensure now established. The purpose 
of the enlisted technicians’ schools was and is still to meet the temporary 
and urgent requirements for an auxiliary service to the Medical Depart 
ment—a need created first by the tempo of mobilization and extended 
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later by the urgency of war, and not to lower the educational require- 
ments of any civilian institution or licensure standards now established.” 

June 16, 1942: The member-colleges were asked to ex- 
press their opinions on the time, place, and desirability of post- 
poning or cancelling the 1942 A, A; C. P. convention. The gov- 
ernment’s request that all associations give serious consider- 
ation to this matter, the difficulty of auto and rail transporta- 
tion, the conflict of announced dates for the conventions of 
the A. Ph. A. and affiliated organizations with accelerated pro- 
grams, and the expressed unwillingness of individuals to write 
papers for the various teachers conferences which they would 
not be able to attend, indicated that an expression of opinion 
from our members was necessary. Replies to this question- 
1aire showed that Denver was preferred and that there was 
little, if any, choice in so far as the dates upon which the con- 
vention should be held. Based on these replies and after con- 
ferences with Secretary Kelly of the A. Ph. A., notices of the 
A. A. C. P. convention would be held in Denver on August 17- 
18, were attached to credential forms and sent to all member- 
colleges. 

June 26, 1942: At the request of Dean Kendig, the mem- 
ber-schools were asked to report at once to Dr. E. F. Kelly 
the names of any of their students, especially juniors and 
seniors who had been re-classified to 1-A. The promptness 
with which the member-colleges responded was very gratify- 
ing. 

July 14, 1942: The Executive Committee approved the 
payment of $100 from the 1942 budget or reserve funds to the 
Joint Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in Government 
Service. This $100 was the A. A. C. P. contribution to a fund 
to be used to defray the necessary expenses in connection with 
the Pharmacy Corps Bill. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this has been an un- 
usually busy year and had it not been for your fine cooperation, 
patience, and many helpful suggestions, it would have been a 
very hectic one. My sincere thanks go to our efficient Presi- 
dent and Secretary, to the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, to the chairmen and members of all standing committees, 
to those who served as delegates to other organization meet- 
ings, and to the deans and faculties of our member-colleges. 
It has been a pleasure and a privilege to serve you. 


Charles H. Rogers, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on Educational and 


Membership Standards 


A vear ago at the Detroit meeting, Dean Charles H. Rogers 
reported upon the activities of this same committee and con- 
cluded his report by recommending the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to carry on the study of the reorganizational 
set-up of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
as a means of making our Association more effective as an ed- 
ucational society. The Committee on Resolutions, however, 
did not see fit to approve of this recommendation, and the 
problem was referred to the Problems and Plans Committee. 
After carefully considering the matter, the chairman of the 
Problems and Plans Committee agreed that for several reasons 
it would be wise to have the Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards continue with the solution of this ques- 
tion, and bring to the Denver meeting a report of their activ- 
ities. The reasons given for this action are listed herewith. 


(1) The problem of reorganization originated in this committee, 
which still retains a representative number of those who took part in the 
work under Chairman Rogers. 

(2) This is a regularly appointed committee, whose findings should 
be received with greater enthusiasm and finality than a newly formed 
group. 

(3) It is apparent that the greatest interest in this matter of re 
organization lies within the Educational and Membership Standards 
Committee, since the majority of its members have indicated their desire 
to deal with this problem. 

(4) Any reorganization in our Association is bound to affect 
Membership and their Standards. Since this is an active and a creative 
committee, it is our obligation to take an active part in all matters which 
will bear influence on our membership. It is not our purpose nor our intent 
to merely stand by to evaluate that which may be created for us, for this 
committee has indicated its willingness to take the initiative in matter 
which pertain to the welfare of our Association. 


For these, and other reasons as well, this committee has 
been charged with the responsibility of making this study rel- 
ative to our plans for the future. For your consideration we 
offer this report dealing with reorganization prospects, as well 
as other pertinent matters which have come to the attention of 
the committee during the past year. 
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The most pressing questions before the committee when it 
resumed its activities following the Detroit meeting were four 
in number, namely— 

(1) The question of reorganization in order to make our Association 
more representative of the entire college faculties, and likewise more 
useful. 

(2) The question of Institutional membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy relative to accreditment requirements, 
and its relationship to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 

(3) The question of Individual memberships for pharmacy faculties as 
opposed to Institutional membership, or the possibility of using both. 
(4) The problem of aiding the program activities of our present system 
of committees, conferences, and general meetings to make the results of 
their labors more beneficial to our members and prospective members 
alike, in their endeavors to achieve and maintain Association standards, 


A satisfactory solution to any one of these problems would 
represent a real contribution, and with anticipation that some- 
thing constructive might be accomplished on all of them, the 
committee entered upon its task of the year. The questions 
were considered in order as they are listed above, and the com- 
mittee herewith presents for your consideration the results of 
its findings in following up the prime suggestions of last year’s 
committee, namely—that ways and means of making our As- 
sociation more effective as an educational society be consid- 
ered, and if this study indicates that changes in our organiza- 
tional set-up are desirable, they should be presented in con- 
crete form at this 1942 meeting. 


Re organization To? Re pre S¢ ntation 


Reorganization for reorganization’s sake alone would be 
a mistake, and in exception to the statement contained in last 
year’s report, additional study indicated there is not unanimity 
of opinion for it. In order to justify reorganization of our As- 
sociation it seemed wise to examine our present set-up for its 
shortcomings, and then to determine whether or not such a 
change would overcome them. If it would, reorganization is 
indicated, but frankly it did not appear that our present situa- 
tion would be greatly aided by a wholesale reorganization of 
the Association as it now stands. 

Reportedly, the greatest criticism leveled at our organiza- 
tion relative to the individual personnel activities of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is that the younger 
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men do not have a chance to participate in the organization’s 
activities, and that it is a deans’ organization. The veracity 
of this contention was contested, and an attempt was made to 
locate these so-called neglected young men and determine what 
it was they wished to participate in. Finally it appears, there 
is at present an ample opportunity for everyone to contribute 
and participate in the Association activities, unless of course, 
there does exist a dissatisfied younger group who aspire to 
taking over the control of the Association. This likelihood is 
remote, and probably existed as an imaginary group created 
for the purpose of raising an issue in order to create action 
within our Association. 

The suggestion that at present the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy is a deans’ organization provoked con- 
structive comments rather than criticism. Most people are 
satisfied that the deans of our colleges of pharmacy are capa- 
ble, and should be the dominating influence in our activities. 
Despite the fact that the deans usually cast the votes of their 
respective colleges, there is nothing in the Constitution or By- 
Laws which declares that only the deans have this responsibil- 
ity. Should it be the case, however, that a domineering dean is 
not casting the vote of his college in accordance with the de- 
sires of the majority of his faculty, which might be the thun- 
der behind some of the present dissatisfaction, revision of Ar- 
ticle V, Voting Body, might be a solution if it were changed 
to read as follows: 

Article V Voting Body—Each member-college shall be en- 
titled to only one vote in the transactions of the Association, 
this vote to be cast by a regularly elected delegate selected by 
a majority vote of the respective faculties of the member-col- 
leges prior to each annual meeting of the Association, but all 
the properly accredited delegates of any member-college shall 
have the right to engage in debate upon any question. 

This change would deal with the contention that the deans 
of some of our colleges do not consult with their faculties in 
regard to the business of the Association, but merely take it 
upon themselves to vote as they alone see fit. Even greater 
good might result from such a change in assuring the Associa- 
tion of an increased participation in its business by the mem- 
ber-colleges, when it removed the probability that just because 
a dean was not in attendance a vote would not be cast by his 
college. According to the proposed wording of Article V, 
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Voting Body, it would be rare indeed when a member-college 
could not have a voting delegate in attendance. Under the 
present system it is safe to suggest that there are those pres- 
ent who do not know whether or not they are properly accred- 
ited delegates to this meeting. With that feeling of uncertain- 
ty comes reluctance to debate questions, and disposition to 
criticize the running of our organization. 

With respect to the opportunities for participation in the 
Association meetings the committee would like to offer this 
observation. Our present conventional meeting embraces two 
distinct phases of pharmaceutical endeavor, namely—(1) the 
general sessions devoted to “Educational Policies” which 
should be the principal interest of our deans of pharmacy who 
are the recognized leaders in education, and (2) the sectional 
or conference sessions on “Educational Practices,”’” (how and 
what to teach), given over to our pharmaceutical faculties. 
Whether it was intentional or not, those who formulated this 
plan of organization did a pretty fair job of making a place for 
everyone to take an active part in the affairs of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. If dissatisfaction ex- 
ists, it is because we are not making the greatest use of our 
present set-up, but the potentialities are there as it stands. 
It is a good organization, recognized as such by our member- 
ship and other allied groups. The committee feels that it 
would not be wise at this time to depart from that which has 
helped us gain our present prestige. 


Me mbe rship Accreditme nt Basis (A. A. 
Relationship to A. C. P. E.) 


One of our deans of pharmacy hit the nail squarely on the 
head when at the Atlanta meeting he predicted and admon- 
ished that the assigning of the accrediting duties of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education would produce profound 
effects upon the Association since that duty presumably had 
been its chief function. It would seem, however, that these 
effects were not as dire as was predicted, as evidenced by the 
fact that now, several years later, our Association boasts a 
larger and more active membership than ever before. Instead 
it has served to establish the real purpose for which the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was originated, i. e., 
to foster and promote pharmaceutical education in all its 
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phases rather than to merely stand by as an accrediting agency 
to evaluate that which is created for it. The change of ideal- 
ism is the greatest good which has come to our Association for 
a long time. 

The sole aim of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy now is to promote pharmaceutical education wher- 
ever it may exist in an endeavor to raise the standards of in- 
struction in all schools of pharmacy to the point where they 
can achieve and maintain accreditment by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education. Since the non-accredited 
schools need the Association’s help and advice, perhaps even 
more than its members who have already attained this excel- 
lency of instruction and equipment, membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy should not be re- 
stricted to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion accredited schools alone. However, it is believed there 
should be only one form of membership in the Association, and 
that to be a full membership with all the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto. The contention that if this is allowed we 
would soon be loaded with inferior schools is not well made. 
The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has its 
own organization, it has its own inspection committees, and it 
sets up its own standards for membership, all of which are 
just measures of a school’s qualification, and a mark of pres- 
tige and distinction for those institutions which it has approved 
for membership. The purpose of the formation of the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education therefore was to 
increase the standards for accreditment above what we al- 
ready had, and certainly not to Jower our requirements. Oth- 
erwise, why have the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education? We recognized and admitted this need when the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education was created. 

Accreditment by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education should be the ultimate objective of every college of 
pharmacy. It represents excellency in all phases of equip- 
ment, pharmaceutical instruction, and administration. It is 
the obligation of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy as a supporting organization to encourage, advise, 
and aid, through membership in its Association, all worthy in- 
stitutions to obtain full recognition by the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education. We recommend that the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education consider the advis- 
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ability of requiring memberships in the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy as prerequisite to accreditment by 
their Council. According to this viewpoint it appears that 
the prestige and usefulness of both the Association and the 
Council would be best preserved, since it would then be desir- 
able for every college of pharmacy to become a member of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in order to en- 
list the services of that organization in the institution’s en- 
deavor to become fully accredited. However, then as now, the 
schools must seek the aid of the Association and not stand idly 
by expecting the Asociation to seek them out as some schools 
mistakenly believe they should. 


If the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education rep- 
resents a threat to the membership and educational] standards 
of our Association as some people feel it does, the real danger 
seems to rest in the suggestion that accreditment by the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education be required for 
membership in the college association. The cherished ambi- 
tion of a school is to become accredited, after that what has the 
Association to offer? The Council and the Association can and 
will exist together in a typically American symbiotic relation- 
ship provided we assign to each organization its proper func- 
tion and get them in their logical sequence. 


Membership Basis (Institutional or Individual) 


Individual memberships to be held by pharmacy faculties 
has been suggested as worthy of consideration as a means of 
selling the Association to its members. When this matter was 
brought up by last year’s committee the sentiment pro and con 
was rather evenly divided. The sentiment of the committee as 
a whole now reflects an unwillingness to depart from the insti- 
tutional character of our organization. It must be considered 
from at least these three viewpoints, namely—(1) financial, 
(2) additional benefits to the individual to be derived by per- 
sonal memberships, and (3) additional benefits to the Associa- 
tion effected by such a change. 


Financially such a change in membership basis would most 
likely result in embarrassment to the Association, for it is 
questionable that individual faculty memberships would ever 
pay into the treasury a similar amount to that now deposited 
to our credit by the membership dues of the member-colleges. 
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In a great many of our institutions one hundred per cent sub- 
scription by the faculty would scarcely equal half the amount 
of the present institutional membership fee. In this time of 
emergency a financial set-back appears too imminent to justify 
such an undertaking for this reason alone. 


Additional individual benefits and those to be enjoyed by 
the Association, as a whole, resulting from individual mem- 
berships, are closely related inasmuch as one is entirely de- 
pendent upon the other. Notwithstanding that as a profes- 
sional organization the prospective members should ask them- 
selves, ‘What services can I thus render that I do not now al- 
ready contribute,” the predominant question invariably was, 
“What benefits will I thus have which I do not now enjoy?” 
The likely answer is pretty clear cut. 


Under the present set-up most faculty members are already 
fully accredited delegates to our annual meetings. Then as 
now the faculty member would have no voting rights on mat- 
ters of vital importance. He already has the privilege of tak- 
ing the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education for 
less than his membership dues would be, and he already has 
the freedom of participating in the Conference meetings of his 
choice. We are already over-organized on an individual mem- 
bership basis, and perhaps should concentrate on the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy as an institutional or- 
ganization of national scope, and the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association on an individual basis, and demand that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association support our programs. 
For the reason that there does not appear to be sufficient bene- 
fits in store for either the individuals or the Association, the 
committee does not recommend a change in membership status 
at this time. 


Aiding the Program Activities of Our Association Committees 
and Conferences to Help in Making the Results of 
Their Labors More Useful to Our Membership 


This is the real problem which is before the entire Associa- 
tion. It involves each and every activity of the entire 
membership, and cannot be solved by the efforts of any 
single committee. This committee feels, however, that some 
suggestions in this report may help to start the ball rolling, and 
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that others by joining into the discussion will bring forth 
ideas for coordinated programs which will result in definite 
contributions when they are finished. 

It does not appear that we are making the best use of the 
efforts and achievements of our respective committees. Year 
after year some of the best minds we have in pharmaceutical 
education exert themselves toward the accumulation of facts 
relative to our present accomplishments, and probable needs 
for future advancement. These reports are hastily read at our 
annual meetings, and are then either forgotten or are pub- 
lished in a piece-meal fashion so that we never again bother to 
review their content. It is the opinion of this committee that 
we should either make some definite use of these reports, or 
cease to impose the task of their preparation on our colleagues. 

The committee had in mind such reports as those submit- 
ted by the Committee on Libraries. Why not take these fine 
reports, have them edited, and finally distribute them in a mon- 
ograph form to the member-colleges and non-members alike 
as a guide and an aid in bringing their libraries and instruc- 
tion up to a highly acceptable standard? This service should 
be particularly helpful to college faculties as a whole, if it 
could be brought about that a committee as a result of its 
studies would come forth with definite recommendations for 
new books and journals, or new teaching methods and equip- 
ment which should be in every school. It was suggested that 
as a starting point for this activity the respective chairmen of 
our several committees be sounded out relative to what more 
constructive use could be made of their findings. If they can 
not figure out the reason for their existence, then what justi- 
fication is there for their continuation? It is recognized that 
all committee reports are not suited for such distribution, but 
those that are should be accorded the privilege. 

The Conference meetings are fulfilling the purpose for 
which they were established, but now that they have fulfilled 
that function they should continue to exert their influence by 
increasing the scope and quality of their meetings. Few of 
the Conferences have a definite purpose in mind for their pro- 
grams. The papers are oddly distributed, some are even mis- 
placed, and when it is all through the members go home and 
teach the same old material in the same old way, and naught 
has been accomplished. A young man interested in getting 
some ideas for his teaching duties ahead, would certainly have 
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a tough time making up his mind at most of our meetings. 
This committee would like to suggest the idea of putting some 
of the ideas brought to our Conference meetings into practice 
by general agreement when they appear to merit this recog- 
nition. Also, when questions which need clarification arise in 
our meetings, an expert on the subject should be selected and 
the topic assigned to him right there. An alert Conference 
secretary could have his program for the next year virtually 
completed before he leaves the convention halls, and it would 
make for greater continuity as well. This, however, would 
necessitate electing the new secretaries in advance of the pro- 
gram activities. 

The committee would like to suggest also that the officers 
of the teachers’ conferences consider the planning of their 
meetings so that they would eventually result in the determin- 
ation of the subject material and time allotments for the syl- 
labus of the subjects contained therein. That should help to 
reduce any criticism of our present syllabus, relative to mis- 
understandings which have in the past and will again come 
up for controversial discussion. In the Conference meetings, 
collected together in one room for the purpose of discussion, 
are the foremost authorities on every one of the respective 
pharmaceutical subjects, and the time is spent on a hetero- 
geneous collection of papers without reference to the syllabus. 
If there is dissatisfaction with the syllabus the fault is ours, 
certainly not that of the syllabus committee which is earnestly 
trying to carry out a task assigned to it and accomplish the im- 
possible of pleasing everyone. The Conferences ought to be 
constantly discussing in their meetings the revision and re- 
organization of their subject material. A young teacher 
would then be attracted to the Conference programs for the 
purpose of obtaining suggestions on how and what to teach. 


In conclusion the committee makes the following recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the proper committees as 
concerned, and for the general membership of this Convention 
meeting: 

(1) That the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy retain its present form of institutional membership 
thereby expressing confidence in the organization which has 
helped bring pharmaceutical education to its present high 
level. 
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(2) That the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy and the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
alike give consideration to the matter of their existing rela- 
tionships, especially with respect to requiring membership in 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy as pre- 
requisite to accreditment by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. 

(3) That membership in the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy should be restricted to one type of mem- 
bership, and that to be a full membership for those colleges 
which meet our standards. 

(4) That the president appoint a committee composed of 
one representative from each of the teachers’ conferences, for 
the purpose of studying the wisdom and advisability of elect- 
ing a general teachers’ conference secretary whose duty it 
shall be to advise with the respective conference secretaries on 
the matter of formulating a coordinated, constructive program 
ture activities. 


for their fu 


The Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards, 
L. David Hiner, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive 
and Achievement Tests 


At the 1935 meeting President Little recommended that a 
predictive test be devised for entering pharmacy students, 
simulating the Moss Predictive Test for prospective medical 
students. Dean Little’s successor, President Wilson, appoint- 
ed a committee headed by Prof. Carl J. Klemme to prepare 
such a test. Prof. Klemme, through President Elliott of Pur- 
due University, requested the cooperation of the American 
Council on Education in the task of setting up a testing pro- 
gram. 


The American Council on Education gratuitously lent its 
services by calling a meeting of test experts, including Ben 
Wood, W. W. Charters and R. W. Tyler, to formulate a pro- 
gram. These experts working with Prof. Klemme and Prof. 
Remmers outlined a study which they estimated would cost 
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about $155,000.00. Attempts to secure these funds from the 
Carnegie Foundation or the Rockefeller Foundation did not 
meet with success and the original plan had to be dropped. 


Early in 1939, the Vick Chemical Company contributed 
$500.00 to be used by the Committee on Predictive Tests at its 
discretion. The committee then decided upon the study now 
being conducted. Rather than attempt to devise a special apti- 
tude test for entering pharmacy students, four standard tests 
were selected from the many now available. They included: 

(a) The American Council on Education Psychological Test 

(b) The American Council on Education Cooperative English Test 

(c) The American Council on Education Cooperative Science Test 

(d) The Iowa Placement Examination in Mathematics 


These tests were to be given to the entering students in 
each of eleven participating schools for a period of four years. 
While this program was going on, the committee was expected 
to design an achievement test to be given to each of the par- 
ticipating studénts at the conclusion of his four-year course. 
It was felt that the correlation between the results on the 
achievement test and the results on the aptitude tests previous- 
ly given would furnish an estimate of the predictive value of 
the tests used on the students at the time of their admission to 
college. 

Three entering classes have taken the aptitude test; the 
fourth and final one will take these tests this fall. Achieve- 
ment testing should start with the next graduating class. 


At the 1941 meeting of the A. A. C. P. this committee had 
the great misfortune to lose through resignation its able chair- 
man, Dr. Carl J. Klemme. Transfer of working materials 
from Purdue to Buffalo and orientation of the new chairman 
caused some delay in the testing program of the year covered 
by this report. However, all participating schools were pa- 
tient and cooperated splendidly. The test forms are scored 
and a report on results will be issued to participating schools 
in the very near future. 


The biggest job that the committee has had before it this 
year is the compilation of an achievement test, to be given the 
next four graduating classes. On the suggestion of Dr. 
Klemme, a battery of four tests is being set up, one in each of 
the following fields: pharmacy, chemistry, pharmacognosy 
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and pharmacology. Two of these sections are already in the 
hands of the chairman and it is expected that the entire test 
will be completed in time to be applied to accelerated senior 
classes graduating in January 1943. 

The chairman wishes to express his gratitude to the eleven 
schools who have participated so loyally in this study to date 
and to bespeak their continued cooperation during the appli- 
cation of the achievement tests to the next four graduating 
classes. He also wishes to thank the members of this commit- 
tee who have given so much of their time and talent in the 
compilation of the achievement test. Although Dr. Klemme 
resigned from the committee last August, he has continued to 
take an active part in its program. His constructive advice 
and continued activity in behalf of the committee’s interests 
have been most helpful. 

At the end of our last fiscal year, the budget for the work 
of the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests was 
practically exhausted. During the year the Vick Chemical 
Company added $500.00 to their previous contribution toward 
the work of this committee. The committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of the splendid support rendered it by the of- 
ficials of the Vick Chemical Company and recommends that the 
Association through its secretary transmit this expression of 
appreciation to such officials in appropriate form. 


A. B. Lemon, Chairman 


Report of the Professional Relations Committee 


After a thorough discussion of a program of work for the 
Professional Relations Committee, a four-point plan was de- 
cided upon. Letters were sent to the deans of all the colleges 
of pharmacy in the country asking them to report whethcr or 
not their college would be willing to participate in all or part 
of the four-point program, which is as follows: 

Colleges of pharmacy were asked to make contacts with groups 
of practicing physicians to arrange for one or more lectures on 
modern medication and prescription writing. 
Practicing physicians have no way of keeping in touch with 
official medication unless such information is brought to 
their attention by pharmacists. The colleges of pharmacy 
are well prepared to give this information to physicians. 
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Such an arrangement not only furnishes the physician val- 
uable information, but also impresses him with the part that 
the pharmacists can play in his daily practice of medicine 
and familiarizes him with the advanced standards of pres- 
ent-day pharmacists. 


An effort was made to increase the number of pharmacy col- 

leges giving refresher courses to practicing pharmacists. 
It is interesting to note that seventeen colleges were pre- 
viously reported as giving refresher courses. This past year 
we have held this standard, but we have been unable to in 
crease the number, The difficulties in transportation have 
made it impossible for certain groups to meet, which, under 
more favorable conditions, would have done so. It would 
appear to be encouraging that the figure has not been re- 
duced. 


An effort was made to have colleges of pharmacy schedule stand- 

ard Red Cross first aid courses for their students and for prac- 

ticing pharmacists wherever such courses are not given. 
Many colleges gave first aid courses, but they were not al- 
ways the standard course recommended by the Red Cross. 
Through these courses, pharmacists have acted as instruct- 
ors to large numbers of people seeking this information. 
It has brought the pharmacist in contact with the lay per- 
son, away from his store, and has given him an opportunity 
to render a valuable contribution. As a result of this work, 
more people than ever before will be impressed with the 
training of the pharmacist. 


An effort was made to have colleges of pharmacy communicate 

with local defense groups so that they may have a part in the 

war effort in their state or in their community. 
Many universities and colleges are associated in numerous 
ways with the war effort. In the last World War pharmacy 
colleges were not in a position to take an active part in the 
war program such as they are today. A considerable num- 
ber of colleges have men on their staffs who are rendering 
important services to the national war program. These 
services rendered to our Government and to civilian defense 
groups have clearly demonstrated that pharmacists are 
qualified by ability and training to take their places side- 
by-side with other professional college men in making an 
important contribution toward winning this war. These 
associations increase the opportunities for better and more 
appreciated professional relations. 


Eight colleges report that they are now participating in all 
four points of the Committee program. They are: 


University of Buffalo School of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois School of Pharmacy 
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University of Maryland School of Pharmacy 

University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy 

University of Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 

Purdue University School of Pharmacy 

Rutgers University College of Pharmacy 

Medical College of Virginia School of Pharmacy 

Three colleges are participating in the first, second, and 
third points. They are: 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 

Western Reserve University School of Pharmacy 

Two colleges are participating in the first, third and fourth 
points. They are: 

Creighton University College of Pharmacy 

Oregon State College School of Pharmacy 

Four colleges are participating in the second, third, and 
fourth points of the program. They are: 

South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmac: 

Ferris Institute 

Ohio State University College of Pharmacy 

University of Washington College of Pharmacy 

Two colleges are participating in the third and fourth 
points. They are: 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

University of Washington College of Pharmacy 

The State College of Washington School of Pharmacy re- 
ported that they would cooperate wherever possible, but did 
not name any specific part of the program. 


Twenty colleges of pharmacy have actively participated in 
the program of the Professional Relations Committee. There 
is no doubt that many others who did not eeport could be add- 
ed to this list. 


The greatest contribution that could be made to improve 
our associations with professional groups and the civilian pop- 
ulation in general would be to establish a Pharmacy Corps in 
the United States Army. No single project could be more im- 
portant to the profession of pharmacy and public relations 
than the passage of the Pharmacy Corps Bill. 


G. C. Schicks, Chairman 
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Report of the Problems and Plans Committee 


I hardly need to say that the passing year has been a dif- 
ficult one for committee work due to the many uncertainties 
and the drafting of many members of the teaching staffs into 
the service and the increased loads placed upon the staffs be- 
cause of this fact and also because of the adjustments made 
necessary by the accelerated program. 


Dr. James M. Dille, who for three years has guided the 
work of the Committee on Deterioration of Drugs and Drug 
Preparations, asks that the following statement be made: 
“Two of the subcommittees having sufficiently completed 
their library search to make it possible to put their material 
in final form. This will be done. During the spring when 
the war effort was reaching its stride all of the members of 
this committee were questioned regarding the advisability of 
continuing this work. It was their opinion that the work 
was definitely valuable and should not be discontinued, but 
all of the members of the committee stated that due to the 
pressure of added work at this time it would be impossible 
for them to do very much on this project in the immediate 
future. It appears as if this project will pass into a period 
of inactivity, but will not be abandoned. 


This subcommittee has done an immense amount of worth 
while work and it will be encouraged to continue its activities 
even if at a slower pace in order that the machinery may be 
kept in working order and that the momentum it had gained 
will not be entirely lost. 


At the Detroit meeting six recommendations were referred 
to the Problems and Plans Committee by vote of the 1941 
convention. 


Recommendations 1 and 2 came from Dean R. C. Wilson’s 
report as delegate to the 1941 meeting of the National 
Association of Wholesale Druggists. These recommenda- 
tions were referred for study to a subcommittee consist- 
ing of Profs. Ernst Stuhr, R. A. Deno and J. W. Jones, 
chairman. This committee makes the following report: 
Recommendation Number 1. “That wholesalers (NWDA) and man- 
ufacturers be invited to affiliate with us in the development of our sy!- 
labus and our program for the training of pharmacists in the future.’ 
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There is admittedly a need for a greater measure of 
good will and better understanding among the associations 
concerned with the manufacturing and dispensing of drug 
products. However, there are bounds beyond which an over- 
lapping of the operating policies of the associations is neither 
feasible nor practical. The membership of each group has 
been trained and specially organized to aspire to objectives 
which are quite sharply contrasted. Those of us who have 
for many years made careful and exhaustive studies of the 
educational standards required for our present and future 
pharmacists, have constantly had in mind the development of 
pharmacists who are more and more imbued with the thought 
and desire of increased professional methods in the exercise 
of their practice. Only by constantly striving toward a more 
professional training for and practice of pharmacy can we 
keep the place of respect and recognition we have gained 
among the allied public health professions. 


In almost direct contrast to our aims at a more profession- 
a! practice of pharmacy, we find that the NWDA is primarily 
interested in the production and sale of specialties and oddities, 
many of which are not recognized by the medical profession 
as effective remedial agents. The principle objective is pri- 
marily one of commercialism or the sale of large volumes 
of merchandise. This task could as well be done, and in many 
instances is being better done, by people trained in the tech- 
nics of salesmanship rather than in professional pharmacy. 


We, therefore are confronted with the major objectives of 
two large associations. However, the dividing line between 
the two is not sharp. The majority of pharmaceutical prac- 
tice today is a combination of professional and commercial 
pharmacy, a situation which has certain benefits if properly 
balanced. We must ever be vigilant that the latter does not 
supercede the former else the gains we have made in pharma- 
ceutical standards and the resulting interprofessional relation- 
ships we now enjoy will be irreparably damaged. 


It is with these views in mind that the committee recom- 
mends that any affiliation of the NWDA in the formulation 
of our Syllabus be in an advisory capacity only. It is highly 
improbable that those, who are primarily interested in the 
advancement of pharmaceutical education and practice, would 
qualify for the task of formulating a constructive commercial 
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program required by the NWDA. The converse is unquestion- 
ably true. However, each association might be of value to 
the other in an unofficial, advisory capacity. 

Recommendation Number 2. “That the representatives fron 
NWDA be given a place on our annual program, and that we continu 
to encourage an exchange of delegates between the two associations.” 


In regard to this recommendation 2, the committee feels 


that we must solicit good will among all associations concern- 


ed with pharmaceutical practice. It is believed that an inter- 


change of places on the annual programs and a continuance 
of the exchange of delegates between associations can do 
much to bring about a better understanding and cooperative 
working spirit. 


In other words, the subcommittee feels that everything 
possible should be done to cultivate friendly relations and seek 
expert advice from pharmaceutical organizations that can be 
helpful, but the problem of curriculum building is and must 
remain the responsibility of the faculties. 

Recommendation Number 3. “That more consideration be giv: 
the advancement of pharmaceutical practice in retail] drug stores.” 

This recommendation came from District No. 6 and was 
referred for study to a subcommittee consisting of Prof. J. 
B. Sprowls, T. D. Rowe and L. W. Rising, chairman. The es- 
sence of their report is as follows: 


The colleges can and should do more than they have in the 
past to help retail pharmacy increase its professional business. 
The motivation is selfish to the extent that it will help justify 
holding out the prospects of a professional life by the colleges 
to pharmacy students; it is altruistic because colleges have 
the responsibility for striving always toward the ideal even 
though the struggle might at times involve breasting the 
current of common practice. 


What direction the effort should take and how it should 
be implemented the committee has not yet decided. It is 
agreed however on the following points: 


1. Colleges of Pharmacy should lose no opportunity to show th 
physician, and particularly the medical student the many was 
in which pharmacy can be of service to them. 

2. Colleges should stress and extend more than ever before the pr 
fessional aspects and possibilities of their curricula. 
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It is felt that by properly informing the physicians what 
services are available in pharmacy they will, in the interest of 
medical efficiency, want to take advantage of them. By plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on purism of profession and means 
of attaining it while the pharmacist is still in college, he will 
be spiritually ready and technically able when he goes into 
practice to see that the physician is neither disillusioned nor 
disappointed. Knowing that there is more than one road to 
an objective and that the more minds focused on a problem 
the sooner it is solved, the committee would welcome any 
suggestions. 

Recommendation Number 4 reads: “That means for developing 


more affective publicity for the profession be studied.” 


This recommendation comes from District No. 1 and was 
assigned for study to a subcommittee consisting of Profs. 
Ernest Stuhr, L. W. Rising and J. B. Sprow!s, chairman. 
They report as follows: 


1. The work of this committee must be closely correlated with that 
the committee dealing with better professional relations (Dr. 
Rising s committee). 
2. The proposal to establish a “clearing house” for pharmacy inf: 
ation seems to be too ambitious to be undertaken at the present 


The individual pharmacists seem to be the best situated agents 


r the dissemination of information, but they must be given t! 
timulus and must (to some extent, at least) be supplied wit) 
the information. Both these factors can probably best be sup 


plied through existing pharmaceutical journals in the form of 


The subcommittee suggests: 


1. That a key member be appointed on each college staff who shail 
have the responsibility of distributing within his state such in- 
formation as will serve for the betterment of the protessional 
statu f phar aK 

2. That existing pharmaceutical journals be used as much as p 
sible as the starting point for the dissemination of such informa 


Two resolutions were referred to the committee by the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Resolution Number 5: “That the Committee on Problems and Plans 
be instructed to give consideration to a pre-college course of appropriate 
content and length as an entrance requirement to schools and colleges 
of pharmacy to become effective at a practicable future date or year.’ 


| 
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To the surprise of the chairman, this resolution drew fire 
from some members of the Problems and Plans Committee. 
The chairman of this committee has always asked and been 
granted the privilege of selecting the membership of this 
committee. He did so thinking he knew who were men ot 
action and men of vision. He found plenty of action within 
the committee, but little vision. After several months of 
correspondence he finally convinced a number of young men 
that now is the time to plan for the program of the post war 
period. That unless pharmacy does that, we will find that 
pharmacy will be lost in the chaos of the aftermath of war. 
The problem is discussed further in the Report of the Dele- 
gate to the 1942 meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Finally the following persons consented to serve on a 
subcommittee to make the study: Profs. G. L. Baker, M. L. 
Jacobs, J. W. Jones, H. M. Burlage, R. A. Deno and G. W. Har- 
greaves, chairman. Plans have been laid for the study trend. 
A one and two year pre-pharmacy course will be planned and 
how such courses will affect the curriculum as pronosed in the 
present tentative Fifth Edition of the Pharmaceutical Sylla- 
bus. In addition, the factors that may affect the trend in 
curriculum building in the future will be a subject of investi- 
gation. 

The second resolution coming from the Committee on Res- 
olutions and on recommendation of that committee it was by 
the action of this Association referred to the Problems and 
Plans Committee for further consideration. 


Resolution Number 6 reads as follows: “That the President ay 
point a committee whose membership will be representative of all aca- 
demic ranks and whose duty it shall be to study ways and means 
making our Association more effective as an educational society. If thi 
committee’s study indicates that to accomplish this, changes should b« 
made in our organizational set up, these facts should be presented 


concrete form at our 1942 meeting.’ 

It will be recalled that this resolution refers to a possible 
reorganization that has been under consideration for some 
time which would have as its objective the making of this 
organization more effective. The idea arose with the demands 
of some of the younger generation for a greater part in the 
work of the Association. It died later, at their own request 
and the chairman of the committee called it “a closed inci- 
dent.”’ The following year President Rogers resuscitated it in 
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his annual address and recommended that it be referred to the 
Committee on Educational and Membership Standards with 
the request that a report be made to the Association at the 
1941 convention. President Rogers became chairman of this 
committee and presented the above resolution at the Detroit 
meeting. When I referred this resolution for study to a sub- 
committee consisting of Prof. T. D. Rowe, J. M. Dille and L. 
D. Hiner, chairman, the lightning struck and the thunder 
roared. I found that the Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards still considered the substance of this 
resolution their problem. Dr. Hiner had become the new 
chairman of that committee. I learned that some members 
of that committee thought the resolution had been referred to 
the Problems and Plans Committee in order to kill it. This 
is an amazing idea when everyone knows the chairman is 
notorious as a stirrer up of things, he keeps things alive. 
Furthermore, he learned that the chairman of the Executive 
Committee was hoping that the original committee would pro- 
ceed with the study and that the president of the Association 
had been appealed to as to how to proceed and I was appealed 
to, to let the Committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards try for another year to see what they could do, 
since they felt their work had not been completed. Under 
these conditions and with this feeling in the other committee, 
I felt this Association would feel that I had acted properly 
by referring this study to the original committee and so would 
Dean Griffith who as chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
had suggested the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Problems and Plans. Dr. Hiner, if he has not already don¢ 
so, will make the report. 
Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman 


Report of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
Committee August I, 1941 to 
August I, 1942 
Several meetings of the committee were held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, from Auugst 17 to 21. These meetings 


included a joint one with the American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education called in order to arrive at a definite decision 
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concerning several of the requirements which the Council 
deemed desirable and which had not been approved by the 
Syllabus Committee. 


At this joint meeting, on the basis of certain information 
and arguments presented by the Council, it was recommended 
that 


(1) Bioassay should be a required subject of 48 hours (16 hours + 
32 hours) and that it might be given as a separate course or 
included in the course in pharmacology with a corresponding 
increase in hours. 

(2) College mathematics (96 + 00 96) should be required. 

(3) College physics (96 + 64 160), with college mathematics as 

a prerequisite, be required. 

(4) A foreign language (96 + 00 96) be required. 

(5) Eighty hours of pharmaceutical economics (32 + 48 80) be 

required, in addition to a course in the principles of economics 
(48 + 00 = 48). 

These five recommendations were referred to the mem- 
bers of the entire committee by mail, following the meetings, 
and items 1, 2, 3, and 5 were approved. Item No. 4 was not 
approved, but a foreign language was to be included as an op- 
tional subject. 

Pharmaceutical economics, as a result of the vote by mail, 
was finally approved by both groups and it was to consist of 
the following subjects: 


Marketing of Drug Products (32 + 00 32)—a required subject 
Management of Retail Pharmacies (32 + 00 32)—a required 
subject 


Applied Accounting (00 + 48 = 48)—an optional subject 


A subcommittee report at one of the meetings presented 
a list of subjects for which it recommended that outlines be 
included in the Syllabus. These subjects were considered and 
discussed at considerable length by the Committee, which, 
after deciding that outlines for elective subjects be limited 
to pharmaceutical subjects, selected the following list: 

Dental Pharmacy 

Hospital Pharmacy 

Insecticides, Fungicides, and Rodenticides 

Manufacturing Pharmacy 

Perfumes and Cosmetics 

Veterinary Pharmacy 

A suggestive curriculum for inclusion in the Syllabus was 
drawn up and approved. 
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At the final meeting the chairman was instructed to pro- 
ceed with the compilation of a tentative edition of the Syl- 
labus and to submit two copies to each school of pharmacy 
in the country—one copy for the dean’s office and one copy for 
the use of the staff of the school. He was further instructed 
to draw up, with the help of the secretary of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, a letter of transmittal 
indicating the desirability of each school to subject the out- 
lines in this edition to trial in courses already established 
in the school’s curriculum and report to the chairman of the 
Syllabus Committee. This letter of transmittal, because of its 
importance, is herewith submitted: 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Based on the decisions reached at a joint meeting of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and the 
Syllabus Committee held in Detroit on August 21, 1941, the 
following agreement was reached relative to the procedure 
for obtaining prompt action by the colleges in the trial] tests, 
to be made to determine the usability of the outlines of 
courses of study tentatively approved by the Syllabus Com- 
mittee: 

1. That the Syllabus Committee have prepared mimeographed « 
ies of tentative outlines of each of the courses to be required for 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 

2. That conies of these outlines be distributed to all o 
ited colleges of pharmacy, with the reauest that they be subjected 
trial by the colleges to determine if the work outlined in the individua 
course can be improved upon, etc. 

3. That the colleges be requested to report their findings promptly 
after the completion of each course, also any suggestion for alteratio1 
and improvements, to the chairman of the Syllabus Committee. 

1. No reports shall be expected from a college on a course wl 
is not now included in its curriculum. 

5. That the chairman of the Syllabus Committee collect the rep: 
received from the eolleges and summarize them for submission 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

6. That the final approval of these outlines by the American 


cil on Pharmaceutical Education for inclusion in the standards for the 


accreditation of colleges of pharmacy be based primarily upon the sum 
maries submitted to it by the Syllabus Committee 

That these trial tests be completed within two years, if p< 
so that any retrials which may become necessary may be made 
third year and thus enable the Council to set a date for making thes 
outlines y four years hence 
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The tentative fifth edition has, therefore, been prepared 
in mimeographed form and, according to instructions, tw: 
copies were sent to each school of pharmacy, one copy to 
each member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education and to individuals suggested by the secretaries of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Additional copies are available at $1.15 to cover the 
cost of duplicating, binding, and mailing. Individual outlines 
are available at one cent a page. 


The chairman regrets that he will not be present at this, 
the joint meeting of the three sponsoring organizations, 
but he feels that the member of the Committee who presents 
this report for him will be able to answer and discuss any 
questions or problems which may arise. 


A financial report extending from August 1, 1941 to Aug- 
ust 1, 1942, is offered: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, August 1, 1941 $ 835.41 
Contributions from A.A.C.P., 1942 50.00 
Contributions from N.A.B.P., 1942 50.00 
Contributions from A.Ph.A., 1942 50.00 
Sales of Syllabi, Fourth Edition 6.50 
Sales of Syllabi, Tentative Fifth Edition 9.20 
Interest on Savings 9.66 
Total $1010.77 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Postage, supplies, express $ 53.75 
Clerical 216.44 
Mimeographing, assembling, and binding of 300 copies of 
the tentative 5th Edition < 333.70 
Bank check service 2 00 
Total Ss 605.89 
Balance on hand, August 1, 1942 $ 404.88 


Henry M. Burlage, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on the Relation 


of Boards and Colleges 


At the request of President Kuever a year ago, I agreed 
to continue my work as general chairman of this committee. 
The previous year had been an unusually good one and it 
would have been easy to “let well enough alone” but I accepted 
the assignment again because I believe there is an opportunity 
to accomplish much for pharmacy through the medium of 
the district meetings. I am convinced that these meetings 
can be one of the most powerful influences for progress in the 
profession. 


Naturally I was somewhat disturbed when during the 
winter information filtered in to the effect that many of the 
district meetings were being postponed or cancelled because of 
the war emergency. I wrote to each of the districts and stated 
that “now, as never before, I believe the Boards and Colleges 
of each district should confer in order to find out first-hand 
what is being done to meet the demands of the emergency. 
It seems to me that we are relying too much on dubious sour- 
ces for information which is vital to the functioning of both 
the boards and the colleges.” 


I am pleased to report that five of the eight districts 
did hold meetings and that some of these were declared to be 
the most successful ever held in these disticts. An epitome of 
the proceedings of each of the five meetings is submitted as 
the principal part of this report. 


District No. 1 


(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island) 


The meeting of the New England District was held in 
Providence, Rhode Island on March 30 and 31, with Professor 
Leslie M. Ohmart presiding for the colleges and Mr. Edward 
J. Murphy for the boards. All of the boards and colleges of 
the district were represented by their delegates, making a 
total attendance of forty-two at the meeting. 
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The program of each session, arranged under the direction 
of Dean W. Henry Rivard, was excellent. Two general topics 
were taken as the subjects of discussion: (1) The securing 
of an adequate supply of desirable recruits for the profession. 
(2) Pharmacy and the war. Each speaker presented a pre- 
pared paper on a specific phase of one of the genera! topics 
and a discussion of it followed. The principal guest speaker 
was Dean H. Evert Kendig. The high points of the meeting 
as viewed by the district chairman were: 

1. Encouraging reports of increased efforts being made to attract 
more and better recruits to the profession. 


to 


The expressed determination of all those present to maintain ex 
isting educational and licensing standards during the present 
emergency. 


The concern voiced over the potential danger to public health in 
the growing shortage of pharmacists. 

4. The address by Dean Kendig on the status of college of pharmacy 
students under Selective Service. 


Ten resolutions were adopted by District No. 1. Of them, 
three were directed to this Association. These follow: 


1. Whereas extended discussion of the subject seems to show a grea 
need for some accurate and attractive statement of the opportun- 
ities existing for graduates of colleges of pharmacy, 

Be it resolved by this district that the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy be urged to formu- 
late such a statement for nation-wide distribution. 

2. Whereas it is highly important in these times to guide the profes- 

sion toward a higher and not a lower plane, 
Be it resolved that this district strongly disapproves of any at- 
tempts to lower standards of education and practice in the profes 
sion and that the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
be officially informed of this attitude. 

3. Whereas there is need for more nearly uniform and modern type 
of Board examination ...... 

Be it resolved that the district urges the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy to devise further means for guiding the Boards 
the preparation of the examinations. 


It was voted that the meeting next year be held at the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in Boston. It was rec- 
ommended that Dean W. Henry Rivard be appointed chairman 
for the colleges and that Dr. William S. Briry be appointed 
chairman for the boards. 


( ‘ommittec On Re lation of Boards and Coile ge 8 


District No. 2 

(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia) 

It was surprising as well as disappointing to receive the 
report from District No. 2 that it did not hold its usual meet- 
ing. This group has been a leader in this work for many 
years. Doubtless it had good reasons for the cancellation of 
this year’s session. 


District No. 3 

(North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Puerto Rico) 

Dean Wilson, Chairman of this District, canvassed its ten 
colleges and reported that only four of these signified that 
they would send representatives to a meeting so he concluded 
that the meeting should not be held. 

District No. 4 

(Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and Wis- 
consin) 

The meeting of this district was held at Purdue University 
on March 31 and April 1, with Professor H. George DeKay 
presiding for the colleges and Mr. A. Lee Adams for the 
boards. A carefully planned program had been prepared 
which included a separate session for the college group and 
for the board members and three joint sessions. 

Thirty seven delegates attended. An innovation was a 
concurrent meeting of the student branches of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association of District No. 4, with the dele- 
gates at this meeting joining those of the boards and colleges 
at a banquet between sessions. 

District No. 4 adopted several resolutions of which none 
were specifically directed to this Association. It was recom- 
mended that Professor G. L. Webster of the University of 
Illinois be appointed chairman for the colleges and that 
Mr. E. M. Josey of Kentucky be appointed chairman for the 
boards. The next meeting will be in Chicago. 

District No. 5 
(lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 

In this district the meeting was held in Omaha on April 

19 and 20, with Dean C. H. Rogers presiding for the colleges 
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and Mr. John F. Rabe for the boards. The attendance of 
thirty-five delegates was larger than that of the previous 
year. 


The program was informal and included discussions of 
accelerated college curricula, the status of the pharmacist 
in the Army, first aid courses, and the status of pharmaceu- 
tical experience obtained while in the Army or Navy. The 
resolutions adopted were directed to the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy. 


. It was recommended that Professor J. E. Galloway of 
Drake University be appointed chairman for the colleges and 
Mr. M. D. Gulley of Nebraska for the boards. The next meet- 
ing will be in Des Moines. 

District No. 6 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas) 
The District No. 6 meeting was held in New Orleans on 

March 16 and 17 with Professor Ralph D. Bienfang presiding 

for the colleges and Mr. Peter L. Grossinon for the boards. 

Four full sessions were held and Secretary Charles R. Bohrer, 

who reported the meeting, stated the high points were the 

enthusiasm of those present and their active participation 
in the discussions. 

The District adopted eleven resolutions with the following 
ones directed to this Association: 

1. Be it resolved that this District go on record as being dissatisfied 
with the national publicity now being accorded to the profession of 
pharmacy. Be it further resolved that this matter be brought to 
the attention of the A. A. C. P. and other associations of the 
profession in order that organized, adequate and proper publicity 
be promoted. 

The present national emergency has shown the lack of available 

statistics and information concerning pharmacy in all its phases. 

Therefore be it resolved that a statistical committee be appointed 

to plan for the immediate collection and dissemination of such 

information in this District and that it be recommended that 
similar action be taken by the A. A. C. P., the N. A. B. P. and the 

N. A. R. D., on a national basis. 

3. Be it resolved that the District approve an acceleration of the pres- 
ent curriculum in colleges of pharmacy, with no curtailment of sub 
jects or hours, to the effect that students be graduated in approx 
imately three calendar years of study. It is urgently recommend 
ed that the A. A. C. P. adopt a similar resolution. 


to 
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4. Be it resolved that a separate Pharmacy Corps be established in 

the armed forces of the Government. 

The attendance at this meeting was greater than in the 
previous year. It was recommended that W. H. Cousins, Jr., 
of Texas be appointed chairman for the boards. Dallas, Texas, 
was selected for the next meeting. 


District No. 7 
(Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska) 


This district held another very successful meeting on 
March 27 and 28, in Spokane, with Dean F. J. Goodrich pre- 
siding for the colleges and Mr. C. E. Watkins for the boards. 
Each group held a separate session and then both met for 
two joint sessions and a banquet. The topics discussed were 
numerous. <A round-table discussion of “what effect the 
accelerated course in pharmacy will have on pharmacy and 
its standards” was a feature of one of the joint sessions. 


The District adopted twelve resolutions of which the fol- 
lowing were directed to this Association: 


Resolved that we demand that the western part of the 
United States be given representation on the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


Dean E. O. Leonard of Idaho was chosen chairman of the 
meeting. 


District No. 8 


(Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah) 

Dean Alvah G. Hall, chairman for the colleges, reported 
that a meeting would not be held before the convention in 
Denver. 


In concluding this report of the district meetings of the 
past year, I want to emphasize again the potential influence 
of these two groups, the boards and the colleges, working 
together. Let every one of us in the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy do our full part to insure the contin- 
ued success of the district meetings during these critical 
years when both the inspiration and the information gained 
from them can be so valuable to the profession. 


Howard C. Newton, Genera] Chairman 


4 
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Report of the Committee on Personnel Problems 


In the report made one year ago at the Detroit meeting, 
it was indicated that the committee hoped to have com- 
pleted by this time a survey of registered pharmacists and 
registered assistant pharmacists, yielding information con- 
cerning working hours, rates of remuneration; provisions 
for “days off” and vacation periods, and membership in labor 
organizations. However, with entry of the United States 
into the war, the conditions which were to have been sur- 
veyed have undergone rapid change, partly resulting from the 
entry of large numbers of registered pharmacists into the 
armed forces. Under these circumstances, it appeared unwise 
to the Committee to carry out the survey proposed. Accord- 
ingly, on February 17, 1942, a letter was addressed to the 
Presidents of the four organizations represented by this 
Committee (the A.A.C.P., A.Ph.A., N.A.B.P., and N.A.R.D.), 
a portion of which read as follows: 


“Although our plans have advanced to the point where the C 
mittee soon will be in position to begin the circulation of questionnaires 
the rapidly changing situation with respect to conditions of employment 
of registered pharmacists since the entry cf our country into the war, 
naturally raises the question as to whether it would be desirable t 
make the survey at this time. It is probable that the information ob- 
tained would be less typical than that obtained under normal conditions 
On the other hand, there may be very good reasons for proceeding 
with the study without further delay. For example, information ga 
ered by the committee indicates that activity of labor organizat 
among the practitioners of pharmacy is increasing. It may well be tha 
if organized pharmacy is to take a stand and exert its influence 
controlling this situation the committee should act now 


“If in the opinion of the presiding officers of the four orga 
tions it is believed that the committee should carry out the survey as 
planned, the work will be initiated at once. If on the 
considered unwise to carry out this program under the existing « 
ditions, the plans can be held in abeyance until the return 


normal times. Your guidance in this matter is respectfully 


The unanimous decision of these officials, and the Cou 
cil of the American Pharmaceutical Association, to whom this 
question was referred, was to the effect that the survey 
should not be undertaken at this time, but deferred until the 
return of more normal conditions. The suggestion that the 
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committee be kept intact and instructed to resume its study 
when conditions were suitable also was received from the 
presidents of two of the organizations represented. 


It is therefore recommended that the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Problems be retained on an inactive status until such 
time as conditions will justify the resumption of its activities. 


Joseph B. Burt, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


From the data the committee gathered for this report, it 
is apparent that the first and most important duty we have to 
perform is to clear up the confusion which exists concerning 
the name and functions of this committee. 


It appears that many of our deans are still thinking of 
this committee in terms of its predecessor suggested by F. J. 
Wulling in his presidential address of 1915. The committee 
which grew out of that suggestion functioned under the title 
of the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni. In 
due time that committee accomplished its objectives, and ter- 
minated its existence in 1939. Its final act was to create a new 
committee which was accomplished through the following 
recommendations that were duly made, approved and adopted ; 


es That the name of the committee be changed to Committee on 
Activities for Alumni. 
2. That the functions of the newly organized committee be defin 
as a Cer! tral cle aring house for such material a concerns al 
imni activiti ther than social affairs. 


May we repeat that the written reports the committee re- 
ceived this year clearly indicate the necessity of bringing this 
historical background to your attention. And may we empha- 
size the fact that this committee is no longer concerned with 
student activities or social affairs of either the students or 
alumni. 

The committee is anxious to call to your attention the par- 
ticular activity which has received praise and approval from 
all, and censure from none. We find that the refresher course 
—call it what you may—has been the outstanding activity 
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initiated by the colleges not only for the alumni, but for all 
pharmacists interested in the professional progress of phar- 
macy. These courses have been wel] attended wherever they 
have been held—even in those areas where tire and gasoline 
rationing have been considered a distinct disadvantage. We do 
not hesitate to encourage all schools who have not participat- 
ed in this activity to give it a trial. We feel that greater coop- 
eration among the schools in this field of education should 
be encouraged. Last year it was suggested that the exchange 
of faculty members for refresher courses would serve a very 
useful purpose, but this plan has not had a very successful 
season. It is self evident that in an educational program such 
as is given in a refresher course, certain portions of it are 
received more favorably than others. For this reason, we 
recommend the exchange of annotated refresher course pro- 
grams be encouraged. We feel that such programs would be 
very helpful to all and be appreciated especially by those 
schools who have hesitated to introduce such a course. 

The committee is also anxious that you should know the 
biggest handicap which faces some of our colleges in carry- 
ing out an active program for its alumni. This is the lack of 
a satisfactory and up-té-date alumni file. Surely a good 
alumni file is one of the requisites for this work. We have a 
number of sample filing cards, tracing cards, etc., which we 
have studied, and which have been used by some of our older 
colleges with success. It will help you who are interested in 
this problem to hear what Miss Auburn, statistician of the 
Boston University Alumni Association has to say about send- 
ing out tracing cards. She says, “I have discovered we receive 
back at the office in a much better percentage, by filling in 
all information concerning name, class, degrees, etc., befor: 
mailing out the cards—thus taking a smaller amount of time 
and effort on the part of the alumnus or non-graduate in 
returning it to us, and too, it shows him just how he is listed. 
If they wish a correction in the name or class, they are much 
more apt to make the notation before returning the card.” 

This problem of alumni files requires additional study, 
and we recommend that the committee be encouraged to 
continue the study of this problem to the end that uniform 
records may be kept by member colleges. 

In conclusion the committee regrets it is unable to give 
you a_ true picture of alumni activities either by districts or 
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for the country as a whole. The reason for this failure is not 
the fault of the president who appointed the committee, and 
the fault is not due to the members who accepted his invita- 
tion to serve on this committee, nor is it the fault of those 
who were asked to serve on this committee but declined the 
invitation. The fault lies largely with those members who 
were asked to serve on this committee but were unable to 
do so, yet failed to signify that inability. This is not a prob- 
lem which is easily solved by either the president or the 
chairman. Since this situation seems to be an annual occur- 
rence, and since this committee can not bring in a true pic- 
ture of alumni activities of the country as a whole unless it 
receives representative reports from al] of its districts, it is 
suggested that the chairman of this committee be carefully 
selected by the president, and that he, the chairman, in turn 
be granted the privilege of choosing his own committee. This 
would expedite the replacement of non-working members, and 
should result in securing a more comprehensive report. 


Charles W. Bauer, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Scholarships 


The scholarship project grew out of informal talks and 
meetings between the 1940-41 president of this Association 
and representatives of the manufacturing and distributing 
divisions of pharmacy. By adopting a resolution, August 
1941, approving a recommendation of the president that a 
committee on Scholarships be appointed, additional confer- 
ences were authorized and thereby formalized. 


The Association Committee appointed by President Kuever 
met in New York November 25, 1941, organized and decided 
on policy and procedure. An adequate number of meetings 
with the All Industry General Sponsoring Committee and with 
its subcommittee, known as The Working Committee, have 
been held. One meeting in Washington and the others in New 
York. The combined committees have adopted the name, The 
National Pharmacy Scholarship Committee. 

I wish to quote a paragraph which was printed immediate- 
ly above item I on one of the first programs used in the meet- 
ings when the project was in the formative stage: 
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“Recognition on the part of the pharmaceutical industry that 
the final decision with respect to entrance qualifications, scholast 
standards, curricula and all the other matters having to do with the 


operation of the school belongs to the colleges. 

This guiding principle has governed all committee actions. 

At the first joint committee meeting, the following program 
was adopted: 


I. Prepare a Pharmacy Career Booklet setting forth the opportunities 
offered in the broad field of pharmacy for a career of usefulns 
with economic security. 


II. Collect statistics desired by prospective donors of scholarships 
III. Devise ways and means, including financial, for obtaining, 
a. Distribution of the Pharmacy Career Booklet among the high 
and preparatory schools, and other sources of students. 


b. Bring the college scholarship needs and opportunities effec 
tively to the attention of those who are or should be interested 
in leavening the student body with superior matriculants 

The Pharmacy Career Booklet has been completed and is 
ready for the printer; your committee believes it to be the best 
and most comprehensive statement which has been prepared 
on the opportunities offered by pharmacy to the young man 
or woman trying to decide what to study in college. The book- 
let was written by Robert W. Rodman, Editor of the Practical 
Pharmacy edition of the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association with the collaboration and assistance of the 
members of the committee. 


A preliminary draft was made and on the basis of sugges- 
tions a second draft was prepared and fifty copies were distrib- 
uted for criticism. This procedure was followed until a fourth 
draft was completed and approved. Much credit is due Mr. 

todman for an excellent piece of work and for infinite pa- 
tience with fifty collaborators and their twice that number of 
synonyms. 


It is the purpose to print this booklet on good paper, it will 
be adequately illustrated and attractively bound. The design 
and wording are dignified and connote throughout the position 
and value of pharmacy we would like to place in the public 
mind. 


The first edition will consist of 10,000 copies. I quote from 
the minutes of the meeting of July 1 held in New York: 
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‘The Committee felt that the services of a well qualified adver- 
tising agency should be secured for preparing the layout of the book- 
t Mr. Hines kindly offered the services of the advertising agency 
ised by his firm for this purpose, which offer the Committee accepted 


‘The Committee voted unanimously approving the appointment 
of a Special Committee consisting of R. W. Rodman, R. L. Swain, 
Ben Hines, A. H. Fiske, and E. L. Newcomb to supervise and direct 
the completion of arrangements for preparing the layout and pub- 
lication of the booklet, this Committee to submit proof pages of the 
ooklet to all members of the Working Group just as soon as possible. 

“Consideration was given to the proper method of financing the 
production and distribution of the first edition and possible subse- 


quent editions of the booklet. On the basis of the tentative esti- 
mates by printers, it appeared that the first edition of ten thousand 
copies would cost between $600 and $900. The Committee therefore 


felt that the sum of at least $1,000 should be raised to cover the cost 
of the project. The view was expressed that colleges of pharmacy 

ld undoubtedly purchase a large number of copies at cost price 
and that this should provide funds for the handling of a second 


é tIor 
“By motion duly made and seconded, the Chairman was directed 
to send a communication to all members of the National Pharmacy 


Scholarship Committee requesting those who are in a position to do 
o to send a contribution to help establish the $1,000 working fund. 
“By motion duly made and seconded, Mr. S. B. Penick, Sr., was 


4 
ed and elected to serve the Committee as treasurer.” 


Mr. S. B. Penick, Sr., accepted the treasurership and has 
already received a material part of the $1,000 fund. 

The booklets will be sold to schools and colleges of phar- 
macy at approximate cost, probably not over ten dollars per 
hundred. 

The information about the schools and colleges desired by 
the All Industry Committee was indicated by a long list of 
questions submitted. These were sent by your chairman to 
committeemen Deans DuMez, Little, Schaefer, and Wilson to 
place in proper form and sequence. The questionnaire was ap- 
proved and distributed by Dean Charles H. Rogers, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, to fifty-nine schools and colleges. 
Forty-eight responded. The assembled data is attached as 
part of this report. 

At the last meeting in New York, your committee made a 
preliminary report on forty-two replies and I wish to quote 
rom the minutes of the meeting: 

The report was filled with interesting and valuable informa- 


tio The Committee requested Dean Kendig to prepare such por- 
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tion of the statistics as seemed proper in the form of a paper which 

might be presented before the coming convention of the American 

Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to be held in Denver during 

August, and also for distribution among retailers, manufacturers, 

wholesalers, and others in the drug industry. 

“The report by Dean Kendig contained so much important fac- 
tual information for those who are interested in establishing scholar- 
ships, the Chairman requested that he make a special effort to hav: 
it available at an early date.” 

Some information was received through the questionnaires 
which should not be published without the consent of the insti- 
tutions concerned. It does not appear in the compilation or in 
this report. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. E. L. Newcomb for the con- 
tribution he has made in this movement; he has given gener- 
ously of his time and thought. 

The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
will be organized this fall. At the proper time it will be a par- 
ticular pleasure to hand to the Foundation this project as an 
active functioning agency. Gratifying also is the thought that 
the conferences with so many representatives of financially 
able corporations over a period of two years, has conditioned 
a large part of the pharmaceutical industry for participation 
in the broader program of the Foundation. 


The big thing in this program is not entirely in the number 
of scholarships which may result, nor even the introduction of 


a group of superior students to the schools, although this must 
have far reaching effects. A major value lies in the fact that 
the manufacturing and other industrial branches of pharmacy 
have become more conscious of the schools and colleges as an 


integral part of the pharmaceutical assembly ; and their active 


interest in and support of this program is recognition of an 
obligation to education and recognition that the support of 
education is essential to sound growth and professional and 
scientific development in the future. 

As part of this report is attached: 


a. A compilation from replies to forty-eight questionnairs 
b. Copy of the Pharmacy Career Booklet manuscript. 
c. Copies of the releases by the Secretary of the Committe 


d. Copies of the minutes of the meetings 
e. Copies of the rosters of the various 


H. Evert 


i+? 


Kendig, Chairman 


the Pharmacy Career Booklet wi be printed separate t w 


print the details in this journa Editor 


/ \ 
*As this materia if is ana 
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The Report of the Editor of the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education 


It may have been noticed by the readers of the Journal 
that the October issue always contains the greatest number 
of pages and the July issue the smallest number. The October 
number must always be large because of the fact that it con- 
tains the proceedings of and the reports given at the annual 
meeting. In the early days of its publication, an attempt was 
made to scatter the reports through the four issues and thus 
equalize the size of each issue. The chief disadvantage of 
this policy lay in the fact that the publication of many reports 
was delayed and this obviously interfered with the work of 
the new committees, so the present policy was adopted. The 
July issue is small, not because of lack of worth while material 
for publication, but because the editor has to keep within his 
allotment of pages. As a matter of fact, the allotment has 
always been exceeded and no objection has come from the 
Publication Board. 

The Secretary-Treasurer has mentioned the financial] stat- 
us of the Journal. It is somewhat disappointing that the 
subscription list does not grow. There are many deans of 
colleges and many outstanding members of the faculties that 
apparently feel that the Journal is not worth their support. 
On the other hand, at Ohio State University, Dr. Hiner has 
induced practically every graduate student majoring in phar- 
macy to subscribe for the Journal. This is due to the fact that 
Dr. Hiner has taken the trouble to call attention of the grad- 
uate group to the value of the Journal in keeping in touch 
with the problems of pharmaceutical education. If graduate 
students can appreciate the Journal’s value, it would seem 
that deans of colleges and members of pharmaceutical facul- 
ties could also. Less than a week ago Dr. A. J. Goldforb of 
the College of the City of New York, came into my office. He 
is the secretary-treasurer of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, which, of course, is one of our most 
exclusive scientific societies. When I gave him a copy of the 
July issue of the Journal, he expressed surprise and interest 
and he remarked that he was glad to know the pharmaceutical 
group was so aggressive as to publish a journal dealing with 
their own educational problems and said that such a journal 
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was greatly needed. I was glad that he did not ask me how 
well it was supported financially by pharmaceutical educators 
in general. 


The financial support from publishers is not what we had 
hoped it would be, but we must realize that in these days of 
financial stress, the publishers of books have also had to re- 
trench in advertising and it may be that the number of new 
books and new editors is more limited. At any rate, we ap- 
preciate the support the publishers have given us. 


The section of Pharmaceutical Education on the March 
should receive better support. I do not believe that this sec- 
tion has given the whole picture of the improvements which 
have taken place during the year. This section should espec- 
ially concern the deans of each institution. We should have 
the entire picture of the improvement that is taking place 
in our institutions during the current year, placed in print as 
a matter of historical record. An institution that neglects 
to contribute to this section is not fair to itself or to pharma- 
ceutical education as a whole. 


The Placement Service will probably be of little value for 
the duration of the war. There will be so few candidates that 
are not subject to the draft that they will have no difficult 
in finding positions. 


During the past year a number of inquiries have come 
requesting space in the Journal. This perhaps is an indication 
that the Journal has found a place in the pharmaceutical 
literature of our day. 


Again the Editor wishes to express his appreciation for 
the cooperation of the collaborators and many other individ- 
uals who have contributed both material for the Journal and 
have been a source of inspiration to him. If the Journal has 
been a success, it is due to the fine spirit which his co-workers 
have shown toward him. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Editor 


Send $2.00 to Secy. Clark T. Eidsmoe for Volume VII 
(1943) of the Journal and save him trouble and the Associa- 
tion money! 
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Report of the Delegate to the 1942 Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 


The 1942 meeting of the American Council on Education 
was held on May 1 and 2 in Chicago because of the crowded 
conditions in Washington. This Association was represented 
by Dr. Rufus A. Lyman. The other delegates, Prof. B. Olive 
Cole and Dean W. F. Rudd being unable to attend. When the 
meeting occurs in Washington, the official pharmaceutical 
delegation is usually reenforced by the presence of Dr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Fischelis, Dean and Mrs. DuMez, Dean Little, Dr. 
Kelly and Dr. Powers and others. The presence of this phar- 
maceutical group has been commented upon and the effect 
has been wholesome. It was unfortunate that many pharmaceu- 
tical educators in and around Chicago did not take advantage 
of attending the meeting when held in that city. Perhaps 
more publicity should have been given it. However, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Spease, whom we shall always claim as our 
own, attended the annual banquet which made the lone dele- 
gate of this Association at the meeting forever grateful. 


President Zook’s annual report reveals in a general way, 
the amazing amount and scope of the work of the Council. 
From the amount of material that has been sent out to the 
colleges from week to week under the general heading of 
Education and Defense, Higher Education and the War, the 
Problems of Selective Service, and Professional Education for 
War Service, one might think that during the year the 
Council had devoted all of its energies and resources to 
problems connected with the winning of the war by correl- 
ating the college and government activities for which it was 
originally created in the days of World War I. But it is not 
so. A study of the president’s report shows that there has 
been no cessation in the labors of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, The American Youth Commission, The Cooperative 
Studies in General Education, The Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, the Committee on Modern Languages, the Com- 
mittee on Materials for Teachers in International Relations, 
the Committee on Government and Educational Finance, the 
Committee on the Study of Accrediting Procedures, and 
dozens of other committees and commissions organized and 
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directed by the Council. Extensive studies have been com- 
pleted or are in progress on social security and higher educa- 
tion, on what is happening to college and university invest- 
ments and income, on the master’s degree, in negro educa- 
tion, on the problems for the future, in the Far East, in 
Latin America and finally, the Council’s best efforts are 
being directed toward a study of World Peace and organiza- 
tion and is trying to envision the problems which will face 
this country and the world after the close of the present 
cruel conflict and lay plans for the solution of them. 

After attending the meeting of the American Council on 
Education and having seen how heroically the Council is 
laboring to maintain its studies for the solving of not only 
the present but the future problems, I am all the more con- 
vinced that our pharmaceutical group should not for a moment 
consider the abandonment of any of our activities directed 
toward the maintaining of our pharmaceutical educational 
program, including conventions. Acceleration, which has 
been forced upon us, has its problems, but the problems which 
are of tremendously greater importance are those which lie 
in the future and which must be envisioned and planned for 
before they are upon us. 

The two day program of the Council] at Chicago was an 
intellectual and spiritual treat which can be appreciated 
only to some degree by reading in full the July number 
of the Educational Record, the official publication of the 
Council. The amazing fact is, as one studies the work of 
the American Council, to see how the problems of pharma- 
ceutical education are related to the problems of general 
education on all levels. There is no longer any such thing 
as isolation in education anymore than there is _ isolation 
in living. This is a philosophy far flung from that held by 
pharmaceutical educators in the days of the first world war, 
when some of them objected to having Newton D. Baker 
as the guest speaker at the Cleveland Convention on the 
grounds that he was none of ours and could contribute nothing 
to pharmaceutical education. A number of so-called leaders 
had their eyes opened to a new vision on that memorable 
occasion and what Mr. Baker said at that time has become 
a policy in our own group. The same attitude was held by 
some when a few years later, pharmacy established a sub- 
section in the American Association for the Advancement of 
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Science. Now, no one questions the value of that affiliation. 
At last, we have come to our senses and are realizing that 
pharmacy has to do something more than just to absorb— 
it has got to contribute something constructive to science, 
to literature, to history, to professional education, to general 
education, and to the art of living. Pharmacy has become 
the guinea pig for other fields of investigation, notably, 
the Commonwealth Study to determine the function of the 
druggist and at the present time, the study of the pharmacist 
by the sociologist to determine the affect of an institution- 
alized code of ethics upon the conduct of the men who prac- 
tice the profession. (See Pharmacy: The Functional Signifi- 
cance of an Institutional Pattern—Isidor Thorner—Am. 
Jour. Pharm. Educ. Vol. VI, No. 3, July, 1942.) The first study 
by Dr. Charters was not begun, as is commonly believed, to 
find out the function of the pharmacist for the benefit of 
pharmaceutical curriculum building, but to test out the tech- 
niques which Dr. Charters had devised for the study of 
problems in professional teaching. Mr. Thorner’s present 
study is not for the purpose of edifying or enlightening of 
pharmacy for pharmacy’s sake, but to determine how the 
conduct of human beings is affected by the adoption and 
application of a code of ethics. The study has a significance 
far beyond the pharmaceutical field. If men in other fields 
of human endeavor find pharmacy such a profitable field to 
develop studies useful in their own bailiwicks, then it is 
time for pharmacists to study pharmacy for the benefit of 
their own field of activity. Nothing in the field of education 
is yet settled. In these days when the most revered object 
in the educational world, namely, the traditional bachelor’s 
degree is being lambasted into oblivion by the most construc- 
tive and far-seeing minds and institutions in the land, it 
behooves us pharmacists to look well to our future program 
lest we be crushed by the pitiless wheels of progress. 


Rufus A. Lyman 


The eighteenth annual celebration of Negro History Week has 
been set for February 7-14, 1943. A new educational publication, The 
Negro History Bulletin, has been established designed to promote the 
study of the Negro among children. 


| 
| 
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Report of the American Foundation for Pharma- 


ceutical Education, August, 1942 


Long reports and lengthy discussions are permissible, per- 
haps even desirable, when an attempt is being made to create 
interest and enthusiasm for a project which is considered | 


worthy of promotion. 


On that basis my report today may well be very brief, for 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education is 
now an actuality and will soon be in full operation. 


The purpose of the Foundation is stated as follows, “To re- 
ceive, administer, and allocate a fund or gifts to improve and 
oroaden the profession of pharmacy through educational 
processes, The Foundation will uphold and improve pharma- 
ceutical education by aiding and strengthening colleges of 
pharmacy through such means as the directors deem appro- 
priate and in keeping with the best interests of the profession 
of pharmacy and the people whom it serves.” 


Under the statement of program we find that the Founda- 
tion shall, so far as possible, 


(1) Help worthy colleges to develo ne ndereg 
grams. This obligation might very propé nsidered F\ 
dation’s major responsibility. 

(2) Support graduate work in co 
to carry on such programs in a creditabl 

(5) Encourage scientific research, 
of graduate work, and as special projects 

(4) Render such general and special help as they consider w 
and appropriate, such as the maintenance of scholarship 


for worthy students and the promotior 
to be mentioned individually. 


The machinery through which it is hoped that the above 
objectives may be accomplished is outlined in considerabk 
detail in the By-Laws which are attached to this report. A 
complete statement of the Purpose and Program and a copy 
of the Certificate of Incorporation which has been filed in 
Albany are also being filed with this report. 


It might have proved possible to hold the organization 


meeting of the Foundation during the latter part of this 


{me Foundation Pharmaceutica Ed cation 


month. It was feared, however, that vacations, limited as 
they may be, might make a 100 per cent attendance on the 
part of the incorporators impossible and hence the formal or- 
ganization of the Foundation has been deferred until Sep- 
tember. It is of course highly desirable that all incorporators 
be present at the organization meeting. 


At the September meeting the officers of the Foundation 
and a Board of Grants of five members will be elected. The 
meetings will be agreed upon, the By-Laws will be 
formally adopted, possibly with some slight modification, and, 
most important of all, a plan of action agreed upon which we 


hope will make the Foundation a success and a real asset to 


harmaceutical education. 

The formation of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education has been a long and tedious task. It was 
not easy to get nine national pharmaceutical associations to 

gree, unanimously, on a common plan of action which will, 

successful, cost some of the men sponsoring the project a 
considerable amount of money. 

This has been accomplished, and I can assure you that the 
original incorporators, namely, Mr. Charles H. Evans, repre- 


ting the American Pharmaceutical Association; Mr. Harry 
Noonan, representing the American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association; Dr. E. L. Newcomb, representing the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association; Mr. S. B. Penick, 
representing the American Drug Manufacturers Association; 
Mr. Charles S. Beardsley, representing the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation; Dr. H. Evert Kendig, Dean Charles H. Rogers, and Dr. 
Ernest Little, representing the American Association of Col- 
of Pharmacy; Mr. Joseph J. Dreyer, representing the 
Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association; Dr. Robert L. 


Swain, representing the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy;and Mr. Hugh P. Beirne, representing the National 
Association of Retail Druggists; will do everyting within their 
yower to make the Foundation a real help to vou and the col- 


A. A. C. P. representative on the Foundation 


ePcre wh } you represent 
Ernest Little 
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Report of the Delegate to the National Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association Convention, 


September, 1941 


Mr. President and Members: I am pleased to submit 
herewith a brief report as delegate to the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association Convention held at Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, September 29 to Octo- 
ber 2, 1941. 

There was approximately one thousand in attendance at 
this convention which represented the manufacturing and 
wholesale industries, with a small sprinkling of retailers and 
others indirectly related to the drug industry. 

The personnel of this group of men, I think, is one of the 
most impressive of any group which might be assembled in 
America, regardless of their field of interest. Whereas, one 

as the impression that the manufacturing and wholesale 
business is strictly commercial in character, this idea is soon 
dissipated when an opportunity is given to talk with individ- 
uals of this group about professional and scientific matters. 
That such individuals could make a splendid contribution to 
retail pharmacy and to pharmacy as a profession, if we of the 


teaching profession are smart enough to avail ourselves of 


this opportunity, is a definite conviction on my part, and, 
we would do well to avail ourselves of this opportunity, and, 
to devise ways and means by which we might more definitely 
avail ourselves of the vast store of knowledge to be found in 
this group. Any specialized field of education may become 
narrow and out of step with progressive development if it 
fails to comprehend all factors and to maintain a clear per- 
spective of the picture as it is evolved. 

As evidenced by private and public statements by various 
individuals in this group, I find they are definitely behind our 
program of pharmaceutical education whereby the profession- 
al position of pharmacy may be more definitely established, 
and, they are also thinking of the possibility of ways and 
means by which the retail drugstores of America may more 
definitely represent what the profession of pharmacy actually 
stands for. 
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In the course of the proceedings and in private conver- 
sation, many references were made to the problems involved 
in pharmaceutical education, and, the N. W. D. A. is definitels 
of the opinion that there is a shortage of available licensed 
pharmacists, not taking into the consideration the shortage 
brought about by war conditions. 

The President in his annual address made the following 
statement: “The need of more registered pharmacists is so 
great it is recommended that our members take a more active 
interest in the education of future pharmacists by giving 
scholarships to worthy pharmacy students, or making loans 
available to them; and by giving our support to vocational 
training by taking advantage of the Federal Government's 
George-Deen program to secure commercial training for those 
employed in the retailing of drug products.” 

In addition to his formal] statement in his annual address 
on the subject of the education of pharmacists, Secretary 
Newcomb spoke at length “off the record” on the need for 
a larger number and a better quality of students in ou 
colleges of pharmacy. He explained the need for scholarships 
and fellowships in the various schools of pharmacy in an et- 
fort to attract larger numbers of young people into the study 
of pharmacy and to promote pharmaceutical research. His 
statement resulted in the passage of a resolution authorizing 
him to take up with the manufacturers and wholesalers the 
matter of raising a substantial sum of money for the estab- 
lishment of scholarships and fellowships. You have been 

time of the progress this group has 


made, and, it seems at this writing that the program has 


advised from time to 


progressed to the point where there is a definite certainty 
that these scholarships and fellowships will be made available, 
in which event, it behooves us to see that they are wisely used. 

Since Dr. Newcomb was engaged in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion prior to his association with N. W. D. A., and, since he 
is familiar with the objectives and problems of pharmaceutical 
education, and, since he now has had the opportunity of 
contact with the manufacturing and wholesaling interests, I 
deem it fortunate for the cause of pharmaceutical education 
that it has such a friend occupying the position of power 
and influence he now holds. With his background of contact 
with pharmaceutical education and the intimate knowledge he 
has acquired of the whole pharmaceutical picture through 
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his contact with manufacturers and wholesalers of pharma- 
ceutical products, assures us of a sympathetic and intelligent 
interest in the problems and objectives of pharmaceutical 
education. 


Dean H. Evert Kendig addressed the convention on the 
subject, “Personnel Priorities,” in which he reviewed the | 
progress which had been made in pharmaceutical education 
and the place that the present type drugstore, as found in 
America, occupies in American life, and, the necessity for 
the maintenance of this type of drugstore in addition to the | 
development of professional phases. Dean Kendig also re- 
ferred to the problem of interesting a sufficient number of 
young people in the study of pharmacy and the need for the 
establishment of scholarships, fellowships and loans to en- 
courage a larger number of young people in the study of 
pharmacy. Dean Kendig’s address is printed in full in the 
1941 N. W. D. A. Year Book and is worthy of your thoughtful 
reading. 

In view of the fact that there seems to be a growing 
tendency for the various branches of the drug industry to | 
correlate their efforts and study, and, since pharmaceutical 
education must adjust its program from time to time whereby 
it may fit more definitely into the whole pharmaceutical pic- 
ture, it is my earnest conviction that we should avail our- 
selves of every opportunity of contact with N. W. D. A. 
and the various branches of the industry it represents. 


Robert C. Wilson, 


The University of Georgia 


Report of the Historian, 1942 


The office of Historian of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy is a comparatively recent one. It was 
at the Baltimore meeting of the A. A. C. P., in 1930, that 
Professor John G. Beard of the School of Pharmacy of the 
University of North Carolina in his presidential address 
recommended the collection of historical material concerning 
the member schools and the appointment of a historian. ] 


quote: 
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“Would it not be well to secure and store in our archives 
a summarized history covering the establishment and de- 
velopment of each of the schools holding membership in the 
Association? Many of our schools still number men who 
would prepare from memory interesting and important his- 
toric data about their institution, that have never been 
recorded and which should be obtained before it is too late and 
filed for future use. The securement of such data, if you 
believe it should be obtained, could best be done by an exper- 
ienced student whom we should elect as historian. Surely this 
organization would profit from the services of such an offic- 
ial...” (Proc. A. A. C. P., 31 : 24, 1930). 


This recommendation was approved by the Committee on 
Resolutions, and it was finally adopted by the plenum “that 
summarized historical data concerning each member-school 
be secured in the archives of the Association by a Historian 
to be appointed.” (Proc. 1930, p. 94). Within the rubric 
“Special Appointments” of the Proceedings 1930 (p. 6) the 
new office is referred to as follows: “Historian: To Collect 
Histories of Member-Colleges—Edward Kremers.” If there 
was anyone who could justly claim to be the “experienced 
student” President Beard had wanted for this office, then 
it was this great scholar. 

The collecting of historic data had, naturally, to be the 
primary task Edward Kremers had to fulfill in his new job, 
and he secured much materia] pertaining to the “histories 
of member-colleges”. However, from the very beginning 
Kremers visualized the potentialities involved in this material 
and his new office. Thus he conceived an idea far exceeding 
the securement of “data concerning each member-school”. 
These data were the presupposition of Kremer’s idea, not 
his goal. His goal was a History of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion in the United States of America. 

What such a history comprehends, what thoroughness 
as to details and what broad views as to the general perspec- 
tive it requires, becomes evident from Edward Kremer’s 
“Plan for a History of Pharmaceutical Education in the 
United States”, published in 1933 in the Proceedings of the 
A. A. C. P. (34:89, 1933) and sent to the deans of the mem- 
ber-schools for comment and suggestions. This plan is a 
historical document in itself. 
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A “general survey” was to be followed by a number of 
individual topics dealing with “special phases of pharmaceu- 
tical education”. The general survey was divided into the 


following four subdivisions: 

I. First period: early beginnings, 1821 to 1869; 

II. Second period: the first conference, 1870 to 1879; 

III. Third period: the advent of the state university department 

1880 to 1899; 

IV. Fourth period: the second conference, 1900 to 

It is of interest that this arrangement is essentially iden- 
tical with that of an article written by Edward Kremers 
in 1906 and published in the Golden Jubilee issue of The 
Druggists Circular, January 1907 (51:61-79). This article 
has, indeed, served as the basis of the drafts presented by 
Edward Kremers to the A. A. C. P. in 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1934. 


Kremers himself regarded these drafts merely as a kind 
of skeleton. They were not even formally completed. Often 
space was left for later insertions. Questionmarks at the 
margin or in parenthesis marked details, the verification 
of which the author thought necessary but left to some | 
later and more convenient time. Of the very short draft 
dealing withthe period from 1900 to date, Kremers stated ) 
himself that its value lies in the service it might render to 
the work of “a less biased successor’. In his 1934 report 
Kremers told that “preliminary drafts of the following 
chapters” were prepared, viz:- “Organization of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, The Faculty, The Student Clientele, and The 
Pharmaceutical Press”. These “preliminary drafts” repre- 
sent in fact rather sketchy and disconnected remembrances 
or notes. 


From 1935 on there were no reports of the Historian 
recorded. Apparently Edward Kremers restricted his activ- 
ities as Historian of the A. A. C. P. in the last vears of his 
life to the task for which the office originally was created, 
i.e., to the collecting of historic data concerning the member- 
schools. True, there was other work keeping the great old 
man busy until the last day of his life. Deeply cut into 
my memory is the devotion with which Edward Kremers went 
through my drafts of the individual chapters of the Kremers- 
Urdang History of Pharmacy again and again in order to 
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make the language of the book as adequate and smooth as 
possible without depriving it of its personal flavor and 
identity. However, the real reason for the fact that he 
never seriously started the task he himself had established, 
was a psychological one. Edward Kremers’ vision and capac- 
ity of self-inspiration was so extraordinary that his strength 
and ability of concentration could not keep pace with it. 


Kremers was disappointed at the lack of cooperation on 
the part of the members of the A. A. C. P. In 1934, in the 


last report submitted by him, he stated that “so far his 
request for suggestions has not met with a single reply.” 


I am somewhat in doubt whether this disappointment 
was justified. The deans of our schools of pharmacy have 
always been pretty busy individuals... They can scarcely be 
expected to study comprehensive communications like the 
“Plan” referred to by Edward Kremers, and to make detail- 
ed suggestions in a field in which they neither have special- 
ized nor intend to specialize. They can, however, be expected 
to answer some simple questions and to appoint a member 
of the staff the Historian of the school with the special] task to 
cooperate with the Historian of the A. A. C. P. If a course in 
history of pharmacy is given at the college, the choice of 
the staffmember concerned does not offer any difficulty. 
But anyway, there is no doubt of the presence of at least one 
history minded member of the faculty in every college of 
pharmacy. It may well be that the connection between this 
staffmember and the Historian of the A. A. C. P. will finally 
lead to the establishment of a course in history of pharmacy 
in some of the schools, the students of which are at the 
time without an adequate opportunity to become familiar with 
the history of their profession. 


When I accepted the offer of the post of Historian of the 
A. A. C. P., I wrote in my letter to President R. A. Kuever as 
follows: 

“T am sure that in natural consequence of my being His- 
torian of the A. A. C. P. as well as Director of the American 
Institute of the History cf Pharmacy, there will develop a 
close cooperation between both institutions to the benefit 
of American pharmacy as a whole. I cannot think any com- 
bination more promising of a fruitful symbiosis.” 
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The Historian submits the following recommendations: 


1. That the deans of the schools send to the Historian at least 


copy of whatever publication their schools may issue (catalogus 
letins, journals, folders, commencement invitations etc.). 

2. That the deans send information about books, pamphlets, essa) 
or notes concerning the history of the schools, and make this mate! 
available to the Historian. 

3. That the older members of the faculties, former deans « 
be urged to write autobiographical sketches with special regard to tl 
teaching experience and the development of teaching methods, condit 
and facilities during their lifetime, and to entrust the Historian wit! 
the safekeeping and eventual utilization of these sketches. 

4. That the deans of the schools appoint one staffmember t 
historian of the school. This historia: expected to co-operate wit 
the Historian of the A. A. C. P. and to keep a record of everything goir 


on in or concerning the school. 


It goes without saying that, if this fourth recommendati 


should become not only accepted but realized, a very import 


ant step would be made in the direction of th 
towards history mindedness in the colleges of pharmacy. 
A History of Pharmaceutical Ed 


States, as the late Edward Kremers eived it and all th 


Presidents of the A. A. C. P. from 1930 to the present 


thought it desirable, represents an enormous task. If it is 
enhance and not to harm the reputation of pharmacy, 
it is to become the standard work we want it to be, the 
has to be as complete and as well document as possibl 
Finally, it has to be written from the point of view that, aft 
all, the development of pharmaceutical education is onl) 


part of the general educational development in this great 
country, reflecting the gradually progressing process of 


amalgamation which in the end brought about the conce) 
and the reality of the United States of America to-da 


It is understood that such a work can be achieved onl\y 


it is supported by al] 
place, by the American Schools of Pharmacy and their organ 
ization. If the History of Pharma tical Edi ion in th 


United States, now still a somewhat remote goal. should som¢ 


day leave the press, it will mirr ir willingne 


lack of cooperation. 


I am sure that you will not fail the task. lest it 


whom it may concern, i.e., in the first 


n 


il 
a 
ess or vour 
x 
ail 
ro rdange 
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Annual Report of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education to the 
Sponsoring Organizations, 1941-42 
The following constitutes the tenth annual report of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., to 1s 
sponsoring organizations, namely: the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. It covers the period August 16, 1941 to August 16, 
1942. 
Membership of the Council: The following is the present 


membership of the Council: 


E. F. Kelly, Pres., representing the A. Ph. A.., 
215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. ¢ Term expires 1944 
David F. Jones, representing the A. Ph. A., 

South Kemp Ave., Watertown, S. D Term expires 1942 
Robert P. Fischelis, representing the A. Ph. A., 
8 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Term expires 1946 
H. tensen, Vice-Pres., representing t 

4. B. P., 130 N. Wells St., Chi 
A. C. Taylor, representing the N. A. 


G. DuMez, Sec.-Treas., representing the 
\. A. C. P., 32 S. Greene St., Baltimore, Md x expires 1944 


Townes R. Leigh, representing the A. A. C. P., 


1 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. i¥ expires 1942 
Earl J. McGrath, representing the A. C. E., 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


There has been no change in the membership of the Ceu: 
cil during the vear other than the addition of Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, Dean of Administration of the University of Buffalo, 
who was appointed by the American Council on Education to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Dr. David A. Rob- 
ertson. 

Dr. Swain, whose term of office as a representative of tly 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy expires this year, 
was reappointed for a term of six years. The terms of office of 
David F. Jones, representing the American Pharmaceutical! 


| 
Upshur St... N.W Washington, D. nire 
R. L. Swain, representing the N. A. B. P., 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. rs expire 1948 
f | i, Gainesville, Fla iz expires 194 
Ernest Little, representing the A. A. C. P 
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Association and of Ernest Little, representing the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, also expire this year. 
The respective associations have been notified of this condition 
and it may be assumed that their successors will be appointed 
when these associations meet in annual convention, which is 
only a few days off. 


The appointment of Dr. McGrath to represent the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was most welcome as he has had 
wide experience in the field of education and has the reputa- 
tion of being an intelligent observer of the whole field of higher 
education, including pharmaceutical education. It is believed 
that he will prove to be a worthy successor to Dr. Robertson 
and that his advice and counsel will be most helpful in guiding 
the Council in future undertakings. 


Meetings: The Council has held two meetings since the 
one held in Detroit, Michigan, on August 16, 1941: one in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on March 27, 1942, and one in Denver, 
Colorado, August 16, 1942. The important items of business 
transacted at these meetings are covered in this report. 


Accreditation Activities: Revision of the standards for ac- 
creditation of colleges of pharmacy and of the roll of accred- 
ited colleges was completed in March, 1942, and one thousand 
copies of each were ordered printed. These have been distrib- 
uted to board members, colleges of pharmacy, national and 
state pharmaceutical associations, the pharmaceutical journals 
and to others who have requested them. 


Active cooperation with the National Pharmaceutical Sy]l- 
labus Committee in the revision of the Pharmaceutical Syl- 
labus was continued throughout the year. This cooperative 
effort has resulted in the recent distribution of mimeographed 
copies of a tentative draft of the Syllabus, which the colleges 
have been requested to try out during the next year or two to 
determine if it is usable to a sufficient extent to justify its 
adoption by the Council as a part of its standards for accred- 
itation. It is hoped that all of the colleges of pharmacy will 
give it a fair trial and that they will send their criticisms and 
suggestions for improvement promptly to the Syllabus Com- 
mittee. 


Another important activity of the Council for the year was 
the formulation of a policy with regard to the acceleration of 
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the educational programs of colleges of pharmacy. The policy 
adopted was sent to the deans of colleges of pharmacy, the of- 
ficers of the sponsoring organizations, and the pharmaceutical 
press. The following is a statement of the policy in full: 


The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, rec- 
ognizing that adjustments in the educational programs of al! 
institutions of higher education may have to be made as a re- 
sult of the present war emergency, and believing that such 
adjustments in the program of pharmaceutical education as 
may become necessary can be made without endangering pres- 
ent standards, adopted the following statement of policy at a 
mecting held on March 27, 1942: 


1. It is recommended that the colleges of pharmacy give serious cor 
sideration at this time to the acceleration of their respective programs 
for the education of pharmacy students in order that the armed forces 
of the country, as well as the civilian population, may be adequately 
rved. 

2. The final decision as to whether or not an accelerated program shal 
he adopted, is believed to be a matter which should be left with the in 
dividual « leges 

. In the event that an accelerated progran $s adopted, the Counci 
will permit the following deviations from its standards for the period of 


(a) Section VIII, 1 (a)—“At least two months must elapse be 
tween eacn college year.” 
This requirement is suspended for the duration of the emergenc: 


(b) Section VIII, 6 (a)—‘“The degree of Bachelor of Science, 


(B. S.), or Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, (B. S. in Phar.), and the 
degrees only, may be given for the completion of the four-year cou 
of not less than 3200 hours.” 


This requirement is amended for the duration of the emergency 


permit the granting of full credit to students ordered to report for ir 

duction into the armed services, who have completed more than half « 

the work of any semester or quarter and who have successfully passed 
*h tests as may be given to establish full credit This amendment 


does not apply to the freshman year. 


| The accreditation of a college of pharmacy will be withdrawn if 
there is any perceptible lowering of educational standards (includ I 

quirements for admission), either in the scope of curriculum, the total 
number of hours required for graduation or the level of scholarship de 


manded, except as may be affected by the foregoing amendment t 


Section VIII, 6 (a) of the Council’s Standards for Accreditatior 
Summary of Progress: At the present time, there are 68 
colleges of pharmacy in the United States proper offering 
systematic instruction leading to a degree in pharmacy. Of 
this number, 66 have made application to the Council for ac- 


} 

the war emergency 

‘ 
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creditation and of the latter number, 63 have been accredited. 
One of the 63, namely, the School of Pharmacy of the Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina, has recently been dis- 
continued so that there are at present 62 colleges on the ac- 
credited list.* Three of these were added to the list during the 
year, namely, the Southern College of Pharmacy located at 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, located 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of California, located at San Francisco, California. 

The Council has now been in existence for ten years and 
it is most encouraging to look back upon the improvements 
which have been made in our colleges of pharmacy during 
this period. 

The most noticeable of these improvements have occurred 
in the physical plant and equipment and range all the way 
from the alteration of old laboratories and classrooms to the 
construction of new laboratories and classrooms and the erec- 
tion of new buildings. Perhaps the improvements next in 
order of importance and frequency are to be found in the li- 
braries. Without exception, all of the colleges have made ad- 
ditions to their libraries and in several instances, creditable 
libraries have been built up from almost nothing. Consider- 
able progress has also been made in building up the faculties 
of the colleges, in the revision of the curricula and in organ- 
izing the work of instruction for greater efficiency. While 
it may, therefore, be said that most of the colleges of pharmacy 
now possess creditable quarters for giving instruction and that 
the equipment is adequate, there are still some colleges in 
which the faculty is inadequate in numbers and qualifications, 
others in which the curriculum needs revamping and still 
others in which the work of instruction is not properly organ- 
ized. The work of the Council for the immediate future will, 
therefore, be directed toward correcting these conditions and 
the colleges may look to greater emphasis being placed upon 
these conditions in future inspections. 

Financial Statement: Attached hereto is a financial state- 
ment for the period August 16, 1941 to August 15, 1942. The 
cash balance is approximately $500 less than it was a year 
ago, the difference being due to the cost of making reinspec- 
tions for which there is no charge to the college and of print- 


*More recent reports show this institution has not been discontinued Editor 
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ing the revised editions of the constitution and by-laws and 
standards for accreditation, and the roll of accredited col- 
leges. The amount on hand together with the annual con- 
tributions of the sponsoring organizations will be sufficient to 
permit the Council to defray the expenses of holding the meet- 
ings necessary for the transaction of its business during the 
coming year, and to pay the expenses of the committees sent to 
reinspect the colleges scheduled for reinspection in 1942-43. 


It will be recalled that attention was directed in last year’s 
report to the necessity of increasing the Council’s income if 
periodic reinspections of the colleges were to be made in the 
future. It was suggested that if the annual contributions of 
each of the sponsoring organizations were increased by $400, 
making the total annual contribution of each sponsoring or- 
ganization $600, there would be sufficient income to reinspect 
approximately twenty per cent of the colleges each year, which 
would make possible the reinspection of all of the colleges once 
in every five years. It is hoped that definite action will be 
taken on this matter by the sponsoring organizations at this 
year’s annual meetings and certainly not later than 1943, as 
the Council should begin to make periodic reinspections in 
1944, 


Conclusions: After ten years of operation, it is pleasing to 
note that the isolated cases of opposition to the work of the 
Council which appeared in the beginning have almost com- 
pletely disappeared and that the colleges and boards of phar- 
macy are cooperating more closely than ever before in pro- 
moting the work of the Council. It is believed that this is due 
largely to the qualifications and character of the men who 
have served on the Council and to the fairness with which 
they have made their decisions. There is no doubt that the in- 
fluence exerted by the Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
has been wholesome and that it is desirable that the exercise 
of this wholesome influence be continued, particularly in these 
times of emergency when efforts to lower the present stand- 
ards may be expected to be made. The active support hereto- 
fore given by the sponsoring associations, other pharmaceu- 
tical organizations and the pharmaceutical press is greatly ap- 
preciated and its continuance is earnestly solicited. 


A. G. DuMez 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Financial Statement 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


Receipts 


194] 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 
Sept. 18—A. A. 
1942 
March 28—A. A. 
May 11—-N. A. 
June 


Expenc 


1941 
Sept. 8—A. C 
Sept. 

Sept. 8—A. G. 
Sept. 8— Daisy 
Sept. 8—A. G. 
Sept. 11—R. L. 
Oct. 2—C. O. 
Dec. 

Dec. 18—R. L. 
Dec. 18—A. G. 

1642 
Feb. 

Feb. 14—C. H 
Feb. 14—A. G. 
March 14—R. L. 
April 1-—R. P. 
April 
April 11—R. L. 
April 
May 6—A. C, 
May 6—R. L. 
May 6—A. G. 
May 7—Earl 
May . 26—H. G. 
leges 
May 28—H. G. 


Balance 


August 16, 1941 to August 15, 1942 


-Balance on hand 


11—A. Ph. A., annual contribution 


C. P., for inspection of one college 


C. P., annual contribution 
B. P., annual contribution 


9—A. Ph. A., annual contributior 


litures 


Taylor, expenses, meeting in Detroit 


8—James P. McNulty & Co., for auditing accounts 


DuMez, postage, telegrams, telephone, etc. 
E. Gue, stenographic service 

DuMez, expenses, meeting in Detroit 
Swain, expenses, meeting in Detroit 


Lee, for work done by H. W. Murphy on li- 


brary book list 
18—Robert P. Fischelis, exnenses, meeting in Detroit 


Swain, inspection trip 
DuMez, inspection trip 


5—A. Lee Adams, inspection trip 


Rogers, inspection trip 
DuMez, inspection trip 
Swain, inspection trip 
Fischelis, inspection trip 


11—Ernest Little, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 


Swain, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 


22—-Townes R. Leigh, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 


Taylor, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 
Swain, inspection trip 
DuMez, inspect trip 


J. McGrath, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 
Roebuck & Son, printing list of accredited col- 


and standards for accreditation 
Roebuck & Son, gummed envelopes 


$5121.02 
200.00 


175.00 
200.00 


200.90 


S$6096.0 


| 
| 
11.20 
50.00 | 
25.15 
50.00 
10.00 
15.0 | 
155.97 
149.358 
94.00 
120.49 
1) GR 
30.12 
14 
295.00 
$1481.62 
$4614.40 


for) 
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Report of George-Deen Subject Matter Committee 


Joint Report of the George-Deen Subject 
Matter Committee 
Introduction 


A study of the growth in numbers and importance of re- 
tail drug stores in the United States reveals significant facts. 
The total sales in retail drug stores has reached very substan- 
tial proportions. In 1935 this figure was $1,232,593,000 and 
the 1939 census shows total sales of $1,562,438,000, an in- 
crease of 27 per cent. Studies that have been made indicate 
that approximately 51 per cent of total drug store sales con- 
sist of drugs, medicines and medical supplies. The remaining 
49 per cent of sales consist of items that the public expects the 
drug store to furnish in order that its needs may be promptly 
served. These figures reveal the fact that the retail druggist 
plays a very important part in conserving the health of the 
citizens of the nation and also that the druggist conveniently 
supplies many articles required by the average consumer. 
It is apparent that both from the standpoint of the self-inter- 
est of the retail druggist, and that of public welfare, increased 
effectiveness in the operation of drug stores is desirable. 


Need for Training 


The average person looks to his physician and pharmacist 
for information and assistance that will enable him to con- 
serve his health and improve his usefulness to society. He 
can fill his needs for the personal and household articles he 
buys in many different types of stores, but he depends solely 
upon the pharmacist to supply him with the medicinals and 
other health items he requires. 


The registered pharmacist’s professional training has been 
adequately provided for in colleges of pharmacy, and to some 
extent he has been given the practical knowledge required to 
operate the business side of a retail drug store. There is a 
marked similarity, however, between the subsequent training 
needs of the pharmacist, particularly of a distributive nature, 
and those of the average successful distributor. It is import- 
ant that the latter keep abreast of business changes, of the 
many improvements in the character and quality of mer- 
chandise, and of new articles and new merchandising methods. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Since such a large proportion of the sales of drug stores con- 
sists of drugs, medicines, and medical supplies, which make a 
direct contribution to the health of the nation, it is even more 
important that the pharmacist be given the opportunity to be 
svstematically informed of new pharmaceutical discoveries, 
their uses, and constantly changing distributive practices. 


Scope of the Retail Drug Training Program 


The nature and scope of the distributive education program 
for pharmacists and unregistered employees, approved by the 
cooperating associations, is given in Misc. 2562, entitled “Sug- 
gested Outline for Study of the Distributive Phases of Retail 
Drug-Store Operation.” This may be obtained from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. The training program 
includes the following three divisions: 


1. Selling Pharmaceutical! Service: Through “refresher” courses 
in the pharmaceutical field, the druggist and employee pharmacist may 
be given information on recent developments in pharmacy, medicine and 
chemistry, pharmacy laws and regulations, interprofessional relations, 
and other subjects designed to enable the pharmacist to improve the 
standard of professional services through particular methods of mer- 
chandising. 

2. Store Management, Operation, and Sales Direction: This 
division is concerned with management, modernization, records, personnel 
training and similar topics that should be of value to store owners, to 
employee pharmacists who will likely become tomorrow’s managers, and 
to the more progressive unregistered drug-store workers. 

3. Merchandising by Departments: This division is included for 
the purpose of providing information of particular interest to sales per- 
sonnel on merchandising other than pharmaceutical items, selling tech- 
niques, display and care of stock, and arrangement of the department. 
It is also recognized that such information will be of value to stor 
owners and employee pharmacists. 


Funds Now Available 


Federal distributive education funds appropriated under 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act are allotted to the states 
and territories in the proportion that their total population 
bears to the total population of the United States and terri- 
tories. The allotment of distributive education funds to the 
states and territories on the basis of the 1940 census is as fol- 


lows: 


| 
| 
| 
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Alabama $24,372.90 | New Hampshire 10,000.00 
Arizona 10,000.00 New Jersey 35,791.28 
Arkansa 16,771.22 New Mexico 10,000.00 
California 59,426.54 New York 115,965.52 
Colorad 10,000.00 North Carolina 30.727.86 
Connecticut 14,705.18 North Dakota 10,009.00 
Delaware 10,000.00 | Ohio 59.428.47 
Florida 16,324.08 Oklahoma 20,101.12 
Georgia 26,874.42 Oregon 10,000.00 
Idaho 10,000.00 Pennsylvania 85,174.53 
Illinois 67,942.58 Rhode Island 10,000.09 
Indiana 29,490.46 South Carolina 16,344.64 
lowa 21,837.56 South Dakot: 10,000.00 
Kansas 15,494.84 Tennessee 25,085.95 
Kentucl 24,481.87 Texas 55,188.86 
Louisiana 20,337.24 Utah 10,000.00 
Maine 10,000.00 | Vermont 10,000.00 
Maryland 15,668.77 | Virginia 23,037.77 
Massachusetts 37,138.18 Washington 14,937.03 
Michigan 15,220.02 West Virginia 16,363.31 
Minnesota 24,023.08 | Wisconsin 26,993.70 
Mississippi 18,787.92 | Wyoming 10,000.00 
Missouri 32 560.72 Alaska 10,000.00 
Montana 10,000.00 District of Columbia 10,000.00 
Nebraska 11,320.56 Hawaii 10,000.00 
Nevada 10,000.00 Puerto Rico 16,081.82 


These federal funds are used by the state board of voca- 
tional education to reimburse a part of the salary and neces- 
sary travel expense of teachers meeting the qualifications es- 
tablished in the approved state plan for vocational education 
when employed by: (1) a local board of education; (2) a 
public educational institution, or (3) the state board for vo- 
cational education itself. 

It is, therefore, through these agencies that funds may be 
obtained for conducting distributive education classes under 
the George-Deen Act for retail pharmacists and other drug 
store employees. 

The committee further wishes to emphasize the fact that 
the funds supplied through the U. S. Office of Education dur- 
ing the year 1942-43 afford 62.5 per cent of the total cost of the 
state program; the remainder must be supplied either by di- 
rect state or loca] appropriation, or by funds furnished by the 
state participating agency which may be either a state board 
of pharmacy, or pharmaceutical association whose funds are 
administered by the state, or a state supported college of phar- 
macy, participating through any local board of education. 
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Under the terms of the George-Deen Act, the percentage of 
federal distributive education funds will decrease with each 
succeeding year, until the proportionate amount has reached 
a level of not more than 50 per cent. 


Administration of Funds 


The George-Deen Act, which makes provision for distribu- 
tive education, contains a permanent authorization for an ap- 
propriation for the further development of vocational educa- 
tion. In view of the rapid growth of the distributive educa- 
tion program, its widespread acceptance and approval by 
educators, retailers, and organized groups in both the field of 
education and distribution, there is every reason to expect that 
vocational education for the field of distribution will be con- 
tinued and increasingly supported by federal, state, and local 
legislative bodies. 


If approved by the state board for vocational education, a 
public controlled school of pharmacy may employ a teacher 
to conduct distributive education classes for retail pharma- 
cists and other drug store employees on an extension or itin- 
erant basis and receive from the state board reimbursement 
for a part of this teacher’s salary and necessary travel ex- 
pense. 

Scope and Nature 


The scope and nature of the distributive education program 
in drug retailing will be determined by: (1) the training 
needs and problems of the members of a given class; (2) the 
training and experience of the teacher, and (3) recommenda- 
tions of an advisory committee on which the retail drug trade 
is represented. It is to be expected that Misc. 2562, “Sug- 
gested Outline for Study of the Distributive Phases of Retail 
Drugstore Operation,” prepared by the Joint Curriculum 
Committee, will be used as a basis and as a guide in determin- 
ing the scope and nature of a training program given in any 
community or in any state. 


In the preparation of this outline, an endeavor has been 
made to keep the standards sufficiently flexible to permit a 
choice of subject matter adaptable to the needs of any local 
class. 
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The Joint Committee on Curriculum for Retail 
Drug Training 


This committee was appointed by the officers of the four 
participating national associations, to prepare, in cooperation 
with the Business Education Service of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a suggested topical outline for study of the methods of 
the distributive phases of retail drug store operation. 

This outline, before publication, was reviewed by repre- 
sentative state supervisors of distributive education, by the 
officers of the four cooperating associations, and by represent- 
atives of the wholesale drug industry. 

The members of the committee have a practical first-hand 
knowledge of the needs of the druggist gained through owner- 
ship and management of drug stores and close contact with re- 
tail drug distribution. The personnel of the committee, and 
the organizations they represent are: 

The National Association of Retail Druggists 


George A. Bender, Editor, N. A. R. D. Journal, Chairmar 
Theodore Christianson, Public Relations Counsellor, N. A. R. D 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

Dean E. R. Serles, University of Llinois College of Pharmacy 

Dean C. B. Jordan, (Deceased, formerly of the College of Pharmacy, 
Purdue University) 

A. Hamilton Chute, College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota (A; 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of the late Dean C. B. Jordan) 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
Joseph J. Shrine, Secretary, Illinois Pharmaceutical Associatio 
J. Harry Lindahl, Retail Pharmacist 


The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
Sylvester H. Dretzka, Secretary, Wisconsin State Board of Pharma 
Dr. H. C. Christensen, Secretary, National Association of Boards of 


The favorable reception accorded the original topical out- 
lines prepared by the above committee, followed by numerous 
requests for instructional materials, resulted in the employ- 
ment of a subject matter specialist, who, with the assistance of 
the joint committee on subject matter, has prepared the teach- 
ing outlines for Division 1, which is covered by the title “Sell- 
ing Pharmaceutical Services”’. 


Suhbicet Matter Specialist 


Upon the recommendation of the cooperating associations, 
the U. S. Office of Education employed in May, 1941, as a sub- 


\ 
P} armacy 
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ject matter specialist, Mr. Edwin J. Boberg, who has been 
working since that time upon the preparation of teachers’ out- 
lines for the subject matter covered in Division 1 of the Bul- 
letin Misc, 2562. 

These teaching outlines are published for the purpose of 
providing the itinerant or part-time teachers with factual in- 
formation from which they may develop the individual class 
lectures. 

Publication Misc. 2921-A, containing the first twelve units 
of Division 1, is now ready for distribution, and Mr. Boberg 
expects to have the remainder of the outlines covering Division 
1 ready for publication by next fall. 

Sensing that the subject matter of Divisions II and III was 
of a distinctly different character, it was deemed advisable to 
secure a second subject matter specialist whose training and 
experience had been gained from long years of experience in 
methods of merchandising as they relate to retail pharmacy. 
Accordingly, the Committee made recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ralph A. Beegle, and his appointment has 
been confirmed by the U. S. Office of Education. 

In the case of the first appointment, the funds covering the 
salary, travel expense, and materials of Mr. Boberg were re- 
ceived from the U. S. Office of Education through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Education, and Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business 
Education Service. In the case of the second appointment, 
the funds have been obtained from Indiana University and the 
Indiana State Board for Vocational Education, through the 
efforts of Dr. Kyker and G. Henry Richert, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education. 

In order that the retail pharmacist may derive the greatest 
immediate benefit from the George-Deen program, the Com- 
mittee has directed Mr. Beegle to first develop those units from 
the topical outlines which have a special bearing upon retail 
practices as they are influenced by the present war emergency. 


Recommendations 


1. The Curriculum Committee recommends that each of the parent 
organizations, which this Committee represents, ap] 
the program as thus far developed. 

We recommend that the Committee be continued and that as rapidly 
as subject matter is compiled, it be prepared for publication and dis 
tributed to state and local supervisors of distributive education, and 
to state and local pharmaceutical organizations 


to 
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3. We recommend that proper steps be taken to emphasize the import- 
ance of publication of the teaching outlines for the retail drug field 
to the proper authorities in the Federal Government, in order that 
the completion of this program may be expedited and that it may 
take its proper place in equipping the retail druggist for his part in 
the war program. 

j We recommend that the agencies of organized pharmacy of the sev- 
eral states give serious consideration to the advancement of an ac- 
tive program i! 


retail drug training under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act, and in accordance with the curricula material pre- 
pared by this Committee, and the subject matter specialists, in col 
laboration with G. Henry Richert, Regional Agent for Distributive 
Education, under the direction of B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busines: 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educatio1 

E. R. Serles 


A. H. 


Report of the Committee on the Status of Pharma- 
cists in the Government Service 


The work of this committee has touched many govern- 
mental areas but the demands springing from the national 
emergency have required so much attention that it was not 
possible to give as much time as formerly to the problems of 
pharmacy in the various federal bureaus and agencies which 
are less directly related to the war effort; heretofore such 
work has been the subject of a considerable part of ‘the 
annual report. Therefore, the committee is confining its 


statement to a few activities national in scope. 
Selective SETVILCE 


Before our country entered the war and until quite recently, 
the induction of pharmacists and pharmacy students into the 
armed forces was accomplished without particular interfer- 
ence with civilian pharmaceutical service and without undue 
hardship to the body pharmaceutic. Today the requirements 
of the armed forces are beginning to be felt and in many 

calities proper pharmaceutical service is not obtainable. 

Anticipating this situation, your committee from the be- 
ginning has urged National Selective Service Headquarters to 
issue directives, or occupational memoranda to State Head- 
quarters for Local Board guidance, which would bring about 
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intelligent selection, i.e., induction first of those who were 
not required for the maintenance of civilian health services 
in their locality. 

We were told to prove necessity for this action with 
authenticated statistics and submitted all the available data in 
turn to Selective Service Headquarters, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the War Manpower Commission and other agencies. 
Our efforts were unavailing for two reasons: a difference of 
opinion among pharmacists as to whether there was an actual 
or potential shortage in the supply of pharmacists and the 
lack of state and local figures to support the statements of 
pharmacists that a shortage existed in their communities. 
The figures we could obtain were national in scope and placed 
us in the position of claiming an overal] shortage. The sta- 
tistics to prove local or state shortages were not available even 
though there was substantial unanimity of thought about a 
shortage of pharmacists. However, in a government bureau 
statements not supported statistically are nothing but opin- 
ions—hear-say evidence. 

Out of our experience in this and related efforts, we are 
convinced that the crying need of pharmacy today is a statis- 
tical study of every phase of this profession. Secretary Kelly 
has made every effort to obtain the data required by the 
committee, but the response has been very insufficient. Unless 
the various associations, local, state and national, become 
conscious of their responsibility in this endeavor and prompt 
make the surveys requested and file the findings in A. Ph. A. 
headquarters, we will continue to be in an unfavorable posit- 
ion when presenting claims for recognition, or for ordinary 
justice. The government does not act on the basis of unsup- 
ported opinion. It deals in facts only. 

Selective Service Headquarters’ memorandum, No. 1-62 
of April 21, 1941, to all state directors stated: 

“The following are professional occupations in which authorities 
allege that a shortage will exist, but which have not yet been studied by 
the Bureau. However, there is complete agreement among representa 


tives of industry, of American colleges and universities, and of the 


o 


practicing professional groups that the present and future demands 
the national defense program for college-trained scientific personne! 
will transcend the normal supply of graduating students that comes 
onto the labor market at the close of the academic year.” 
“It is directed that this release be disseminated to all local Select 


n of the national policy 


Service agencies in your state as an expression 


in these fields.” 
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Pharmacy is in this list. As long as this memorandum 
was the accepted guide for Local Boards, there were few 
complaints about the application of Selective Service to 
pharmacists and students of pharmacy. Later special lists 
for occupational deferment were issued and, as pharmacy did 
not appear on them, many boards proceeded on the assump- 
tion that pharmacists were not to be given serious considera- 
tion for deferment. These various releases have given rise to 
much confusion, so many directives memorandums, letters, 
etc., have been issued that it seems to be completely overlooked 
by many state headquarters and local boards that memorand- 
um 1-62 is still in effect. It has never been rescinded, cancell- 
ed or withdrawn. 

Last winter Selective Service Headquarters proposed that 
we set up through the agency of the State Pharmaceutical 
Associations, State Advisory Committees to function on the 
advisory level with State Selective Service Headquarters. 
This plan was designed to accomplish on a voluntary basis 
the objectives of the Procurement and Assignment System 
for medicine and dentistry established under Presidential 
order. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association with the coop- 
eration of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association 
secretaries called a meeting of the secretaries of the State 
Pharmaceutical Associations which convened in Washington 
in February. The plan and procedure were presented and 
explained by General Hershey and Major Sigmund Coblentz 
of Selective Service Headquarters. Letters were to be sent to 
State Headquarters by National Headquarters stating that 
such committees would be appointed to furnish information 
desired about the man-power situation in any part of the 
state. These committees would never make recommendation 
as to whether individuals should be inducted, nor was it con- 
templated that they should have any contacts with local 
boards. They would furnish factual information to State 
Headquarters for its use in determining whether pharmacists 
could be withdrawn from a community without dangerously 
lowering the civilian pharmaceutical service. 

Unfortunately, this proposal came too late and for a num- 
ber of reasons the letter was not issued which would have 
given at least quasi officia] status to these committees. While 
this matter was still pending, the War Manpower Commission 
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was appointed and new policies for selective service were 
augurated with corresponding changes in the old. While th 
authorizing letter was never issued, about twenty states set 
up these committees and the most of them have been warmly 
welcomed and used freely by the state selective service officials. 
They are performing a very useful service. 

We urge that State Advisory Committees be promptl: 
appointed. While their necessity is some states may not be 
pressing at the present time, as the war situation becomes 
more critical they will become increasingly necessary and 
valuable. In the meantime these committees can be acquaint- 
ing themselves with the situation in the state and become 
prepared to act promptly. 

Our claims had been deferred so often, that we did no 
feel confident of favorable consideration until recently when 
very well prepared detailed reports on the pharmacist supply 
situation began to come in from state secretaries. These 
statistical surveys have been sent to the War Manpower 
Commission as fast as received to supplement our more gen- 
eral data. Because of this activity on the part of some of 
the states and other developments, I am happy to tell you 
that we have been advised that a new memorandum is to 
be issued by Selective Service Headquarters, which will re- 
scind all previous memorandums, except No. 1-62. which is 
in full force and effect. It is now on the printing press and 
we have been informed that it will be issued within a few 
days; also that a new list of essential 
compiled which will require about ten days for completion. 

An hour before I left my office on Friday, Dr. Kelly tele- 
phoned me that the committee in charge of these matters had 
authorized us to state in this report that pharmacists would 
be included in the list. After two years of effort, our position 
under Selective Service is being clarified and defined. 


occupatons is being 


Pharmacists in the Army of the United States 
The committee has been in constant close touch with th: 
Surgeon General's office. After the entry of this country into 
the war, following conferences with the Surgeon General’ 
office a statement about the status of pharmacists in the 
Army of the United States was prepared for publication in 
ted to the Surgeon 


the Journal of the A. Ph. A. and submitte 
General for approval. It was approved as I shall read: 


| 
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Brigadier General L. B. McAfee, assistant to the Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, has advised the American Phar- 
maceutical Association that the present Organization Tables based on 
an Army of 3,600,000 men will require the services of 5000 men in 
nance of pharmaceutical duties. Registered pharmacists, 
conscripted under the Selective Service and Training Act, will be 
used in their professional capacity to supply as many of this number 


as possible. The deficit will be made up by graduates of the Army 
technical schools who will act as assistants. Approximately 1000 
pharmacists are in the Army in commissioned or non-commissioned 


status at the present time, 
Since the outbreak of the war certain changes have been made 
in the reception and handling of enlisted and conscripted men. Upon 
induction, selectees assigned to the Medical Department are now sent 
to Medical Department Replacement Centers for a period of about 
13 weeks for basic military training. At the end of that period, 
Commanding Officers will recommend men for admission to Officer 
Candidate Schools based on their education, record in civil life and 
in the Army, qualities of leadership and general! fitness to be officers. 
Men so recommended will be commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the Medical Administrative Corps upon the satisfactory completion 
of the course of three months. Such men will be placed in adminis- 

trative and pharmaceutical supervisory work and their commissions 
are in the Army of the United States, not the reserve, and are for 
he duration of the emergency and six months thereafter. 

Those pharmacists not recommended for Officer Candidate Schools 
will be transferred to various Medical Department installations and 
assigned to pharmaceutical duties. They will be given specialist rat- 
ings and non-commissioned grades.” 


Some misinterpretation followed the issuance of the bul- 
letin and to clarify the statement a letter was addressed to 
the Surgeon General by Dr. Kelly. I shall read Brigadier 
General McAfee’s reply 

“I have received your bulletin of February 3rd and I find it en- 
tirely in keeping with the policies of the War Department and the 
Office of the Surgeon General as to the utilization of pharmacists, 
who are enlisted or inducted into the military service in the normal 

operation of the Selective Service law. 

I can see no basis for misinterpretation of this information that 
would indicate a change of War Department policy as to the method 
of qualifying officers of the Medical Administrative Corps of the 
Army of the United States. As you know, a directive published by 
the War Department provided that all original appointments shall be 


made in the Army of the United States from candidates successfully 
completing the courses at Officer Candidate Schools. This included 
appointments in the Army of the United States for assignment to 
the Medical Administrative Corps, which in turn included officers 
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qualified as pharmacists in civil life. Appointments in the Medical 
Administrative Corps of the Regular establishment, which by law 
require that applicants be registered pharmacists, are not to be con- 
fused with the emergency appointments. 

Any selectee in a Medical Department Replacement Training 
Center is eligible to compete for selection as a candidate to an Officer 
Candidate School. These replacement camps are made up of young 
men from all walks of life and of all trades and professions, including 
pharmacists. Qualities of leadership are an important consideration 
in making the selections and granted these qualities it is reasonable 
to assume that a registered pharmacist, who necessarily possesses a 
high type of scholastic training like other college trained men, would 
have an advantage over the average run selectee in qualifying for 

selection for officer training. 

This is the normal channel through which a pharmacist or any 
other professionally and technically qualified soldier can be made an 
officer of the Medical Administrative Corps, or, more specifically 
stated, a Second Lieutenant of the Army of the United States assign- 
ed to the Medical Administrative Corps of the Medical Department. 
There has been but one exception to this policy. War Department 
authorization was granted to commission in higher grades a specific 
number of experts for duty in the Medical Supply Division in connec- 
tion with the procurement of Medical Supplies and equipment.” 

The number of pharmacists graduating from the Officer 
Training School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has been 8 per cent. 

Federal Aid for Students of Pharmacy 

A shortage of manpower having been demonstrated in cer- 
tain scientific and professional fields, ways and means for 
facilitating the educational programs were sought by educat- 
ors. All of the National Educational Associations were active 
in this movement. The present accelerated programs were the 
result. 

The accelerated program places a heavy financial burden 
on the colleges and universities. The principal time saving 
is effected by cancelling the summer vacation. Since many 
students depend upon money earned during the summer hol- 
idays for part of their scholastic years expenses, cancellation 
of this earning opportunity placed a financial burden on them. 


Representatives of the educational associations discussed 
their problems with the Office of Education and were told to 
submit statistics showing the necessity for accelerated courses 
and the probable cost to the teaching institutions and the 
amount necessary to aid the students. At our request, a 
questionnaire was sent to the schools and colleges of phar- 
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macy by Dean Rogers, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
the prompt response from the deans was very gratifying. 

On the basis of our statistics, we were able to convince the 
Office of Education of a potential shortage of pharmacists 
and therefore the importance of speeding up the course in 
pharmacy to make graduation possible in approximately three 
calendar years, instead of the usual four. The date supplied 
by the colleges and schools yielded the information desired on 
the additional costs to the schools and to the students through 
diminished earning opportunities. 

Pharmacy was therefore added to the list to be recom- 
mended for federal aid. The list contains engineering, phys- 
ics, chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), dentistry and 
pharmacy. 

The Office of Education made an appropriate recommenda- 
tion through the Budget Bureau to the President, who in a 
message to the Congress endorsed the grant of federal funds. 
The Budget Bureau approved a $10,000,000 grant. The House 
of Representatives Appropriation Committee voted adversely. 
Arguments were then presented to the Appropriation Commit- 
tee of the Senate and an item of $5,000,000 was restored for 
student loans, but nothing granted for university aid. This 
appropriation was passed June 30. 

The machinery for granting such loans is being set up and 
the plans are now nearing completion. The schools and col 
leges have been asked to submit estimates of the amount 
needed for their students and it is expected that the program 
will be in operation by the beginning of the fall semester. The 
money was appropriated. 

A copy of the pertinent part of the act is attached as a 
part of this report. 


Federal Security Agency 
U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Washington 
PROVISIONS FOR LOANS TO STUDENTS IN CERTAIN 
ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 
Language in the 1942-43 appropriation act for the Federal Security 


ncy, passed June 30, 1942 


Loans to students in technical and professional fields (national 
ise): To assist students (in such numbers as the Chairman of the 


| 
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War Manpower Commission shall determine) participating in acceler- 

ated programs in degree-granting colleges and universities in engineer- 
ing, physics, chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), dentistry, and 
pharmacy, whose technical or professional education can be completed 

within two years, as follows: 


Loans: for loans to students whose technical or professional edu- 
cation can be completed within two years to enable them to pursue 
college courses, who attain and continue to maintain satisfactory stand- 
ards of scholarship, who are in need of assistance, and who agree in 
writing to participate, until otherwise directed by said Chairman, 
in accelerated programs of study, in any of the fields authorized here- 
under, and who agree in writing to engage, for the duration of the 
wars in which the United States is now engaged, 
or service as may be assigned by officers or agencies designated by 
said Chairman, such loans to be made by such colleges or universiti 
or public or college-connected agencies from funds paid to them upon 
estimates submitted by them as to the amounts necessary therefor, 
$5,000,000 Provided, That in case it shall be found that any payment 
to any such college, university, or public or college-connected agency 
is in excess of the needs thereof for the purposes hereof, refund of 
such excess shall be made to the Treasurer of the United States and 
the amount thereof credited to this appropriation. Loans hereunde 
shall be made in amounts not exceeding tuition and fees plus 
per month and not exceeding a total of $500 to any one student during 
any 12-month period, said loans to be evidenced by notes executed 
by such student, payable to the Treasurer of the United States at a 
rate of interest at 2%2% per annum. Repayments of such loans shall 
be made through the colleges, universities or other agents necoti: 
the loans and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipt 
Provided, That indebtedness of students, who, before completing their 
courses, are ordered into military service during the present wars under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, or wh 
suffer total and permanent disability or death, shall be canceled. T) 
foregoing loan program shall be administered in accordance with reg 
ulations promulgated by the Commissioner of Education with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 


in such employment 


r 


Army Enlisted Reserve Corps 


Calls for the voluntary enlistment in the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps of a certain number of college students possess- 
ing superior qualifications, such students to remain for the 
time being in an inactive status in order 
ucation. 


to continue their ed- 


This plan, as well as similar ones in the Navy and Army 
Air Corps, has been adopted to create a reserve pool to provid: 
the armed forces with a steady flow of educated personnel. 
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Quotas have or will be assigned to each college and univer- 
sity on the basis of its male enrollment. 

We make but brief mention of this corps since it has 
been thoroughly publicized and especially in the educational 
field. Statements had been made that students of pharmacy 
were not eligible for enrollment. We wrote to the Surgeon 
General and have his letter replying that pharmacy students 
are eligible. 

When favorable consideration of pharmacy students for 
deferment under Selective Service is established, the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps will become of lesser importance to 
the deans. 

The Navy 


Preoccupation with the army problems made it impossible 
to prosecute a similar program with equal vigor in the Navy 
where the duties of the pharmacist in most instances are 
quite different from those of the pharmacist in the Army. 
Pharmacists who enter the Navy as such are placed in the 
Hospital Corps. This Corps is an integral part of the Medical 
Department which is administratively directed by the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. The maintenance of the health and 
the care of the sick and injured personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps is the responsibility of this Bureau. 

The work of the Hospital Corps embraces a wide variety of 
activities in the auxiliary flelds of medical care. Such work 
includes minor surgery, first aid, nursing, general hospital ser- 
vice, pharmacy, chemical analysis, bacteriological and general 
clinical laboratory work, physical therapy, dental technology, 
embalming, administrative duty, and, in a general sense all 
phases of the work of the Medical Department except those 
specific professional duties performed by medical and dental 
officers. 

Pharmacists with adequate training and experience, if 
21 years of age may obtain a rating of Pharmacist’s Mate, 
third class, on enlistment in Class V-6, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Graduate Registered pharmacists, if otherwise qualified and 
if 25 vears of age, may receive a rating of Pharmacist’s Mate 
second class. He may advance under prescribed procedure to 
Phamacists’ Mate, first class, and Chief Pharmacist’s Mate. 

A Chief Pharmacist’s Mate with the required qualifica- 
tions in service and training, may be appointed after examin- 
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ation to the warrant grade of Pharmacist. Under present 
wartime conditions a number of warrant and commissioned 
warrant officers of the Hospital Corps have been temporarily 
advanced to the ranks of Ensign, Lieutenant (junior grade), 
and Lieutenant. 

The pharmacist who enlists in the Navy knows pretty 
well just what duties he faces. If he likes nursing, first 
aid, minor surgery, and general hospital work it is a good 
place to serve his country. Of course, he may be assigned to 
pharmaceutical work, chemical analysis, bacteriological and 
clinical laboratory and other duties for which his education 
qualifies him. 

_One committee believes the time has now come when a 
tention should be given to the strictly pharmaceutical service 
in the Navy. The committee recommends that these associa- 
tions direct the committee to take such steps as it deems 
appropriate, when in its judgment the time is opportune, to 
bring about improvement in this service and that it proceed 
to obtain for qualified pharmacists commissioned rank com- 
mensurate with their education and the important profession- 
al service they render. 

Pharmacy Corps 

The following resolution, No. 10, was adopted by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, August 1941: 

“Resolved that this Association increase its efforts toward th 
improvement of pharmaceutical service in the various divisions 
of the government and full recognition of pharmacy as a profession, 


and be it further resolved, that the Committee on Status of Pharma- 
cists in the Government Services be instructed to take such steps as 
may be necessary to promote the establishment of a separate phar- 
macy corps in the U.S. Army by Congressional action so that pharma- 
ceutical service may be adequately supervised and maintained on a 


level which will assure full protection of our military forces.’ 

This resolution was supported by the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. At a later date the National Association 
of Retail Druggists adopted a similar resolution. 


As soon as the four associations represented on the com- 
mittee had named their members, a meeting was held in New 
York, September 24, to devise ways and means for making 
the resolutions effective. The chairman was instructed to 
have a bill drafted which, if passed by the Congress, would 
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establish a Pharmacy Corps in the United States Army. A 
brief review of history will make plain the reason for the 
particular bill we designed. 

From the war of 1812 until 1936 pharmaceutical service, 
comparable to that in civilian life, was practically nonexistent 
in the Army. In the latter year, with the cooperation of 
Surgeon General Reynolds, this Committee caused to be in- 
troduced into the Congress a bill to grant commissions to 
sixteen properly qualified pharmacists in the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps of the Regular Army. At that time the 
M. A. C. consisted of seventy-two officers. The highest rank 
to which they could advance was captain. One clause in the 
bill provided that no more appointments were to be made in 
the M. A. C. except to pharmacists. 

In 1938 on the initiative of the War Department, a bill 
was passed which reduced the size of the corps from seventy- 
two to sixteen officers, the pharmacy officers being retained. 
The M. A. C. today consists of sixteen officers, all pharmacists. 

The committee gave very careful consideration to the 
form the bill should take and in consultation with the advisors, 
military and others, decided to prepare a measure which would 
change the name of the Medical Administrative Corps in the 
Regular Army to the Pharmacy Corps, and add the other nec- 
essary provisions. 

Congressman Durham of North Carolina had our draft 
sent to the Legislative Reference Bureau to be checked and 
placed in proper form. The bill was received from the draft- 
ing board December 2 and was laid before the Committee at 
a meeting held in Washington December 10. The Chairman 
was instructed to call on the Surgeon General to endeavor to 
obtain his endorsement and support before having it intro- 
duced in Congress. 

December 24 a copy of the bill was handed to General 
McAfee and its objectives explained. January 16 we were 
told by General McAfee that the Surgeon General did not 
think it an opportune time to make changes in the Army. 
During this conference it was suggested that we support leg- 
islation to raise the rank in the M. A. C. in the Army of the 
United States from captain to colonel. Finally, we were told 
that the medical department would make such a recommenda- 
tion to the War Department. It was during this same confer- 
ence that we were informed of the Medical Department’s plan 
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to improve the pharmaceutical service in the Army. The gen- 
eral said that the recruiting objective for the present 
calendar year was an army of 3,600,000; that the organization 
tables called for the use of 5,128 pharmacists. The officer and 
non-commissioned opportunities I have already mentioned. 

The committee met again in Washington and decided by 
unanimous vote to postpone introduction of the corps bill 
pending the outcome of these negotiations and determination 
of the exact status of pharmacists under the plans of the 
Surgeon General. 

The committee again met in May in Philadelphia and 
decided that the Corps Bill should be introduced as soon as 
the bill for increasing the rank in the M. A. C. to Colonel was 
passed. This bill, known as the May bill, was passed by both 
houses in July. 

July 23, 1942, the bill, H. R. 7432, to establish a Pharmacy 
Corps in the United States Army was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Car! T. Durham of North 
Carolina, a member of the House Military Affairs Committee. 
August 3, the same measure, numbered S. 2690, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Robert R. Reynolds, Senator from 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

The purpose of the legislation is to coordinate under one 
organization the various pharmaceutical services rendered 
in the army including the purchase, shipment, storage and 
standardization of drugs and medical supplies and their com- 
pounding and dispensing, by providing in this Corps a group 
of well-trained and experienced pharmacists who can dis- 
charge and supervise these essential health services and direct 
the expansion of the Corps in time of emegency. It is intend- 
ed to insure by this legislation that the soldier will receive a 
comparable pharmaceutical service and the same protection 
in the use of drugs and medical supplies as is guaranteed the 
citizen by the pharmacy laws of the various states of the 
Union. Failure to fully utilize the services of the pharmacists 
in the Army can only result in a lack of efficiency, in an un- 
economical use of drugs and medical supplies and in failure to 
adequately protect the soldier. 

Our legislation has four general provisions: 


(1)—To change the name of the Medical Administrative Corps 
to that of the Pharmacy Corps. As you already have been informed, 


\ 


om) ‘tee on Pharn acists n C,overnn ent Service JSD 


the M. A. C. I the Re 


gular Army now consists of 16 commissioned 


pharmacists and only pharmacists are eligible to commissions in that 
Corps. It seems only proper that the name of the Corps should be in 
accord with its character and purpose. 


(2)—The number of officers in the Corps is increased from 16 to 


72 number of officers commissioned in the various Corps of tne 
Reg Army is based on the personnel of the Standing Army at 


the time the National Defense Act was adopted and was amen 


+ 


nersonnel of the M. A. C. was 72 officers before it was changed to co1 


st of pha icists 01 ind therefore the legislation provides that 
the personnel shall be restored to the original number. The Pharmacy 
Corps, as previously stated, will supervise and direct the pharmaceutical 
rk in the Regular Army with the assistance of an adequate enlisted 
personnel, and will provide the nucleus around which the Corps may 
e expanded time ergem 


promoted on the same basis as the officers i ther divisions of 
the Medical Department. As has been provided for some time, pharm- 
acists will be commissioned in the Pharmacy Cor} is second lieutenant. 
They will advance to the grade of first lieutenant after three years 

rvice; to the grade of captain after six years’ service, to the grade of 
major atte twelve ears service, to ne gi I itenant colonel 
ifter twer ea rvice, and to the ‘ after twent 
ix years’ service. These officers shall be examined for pri tion 
accordance wit laws governing the examination of officers of 
Medical Corps 

(4)—It provides for a Pharmacy Reserve Cor} na rdance Ww 


the requirements of the National Defense Act. Pharmacists who at 


mmissioned in tl Reserve in time of p e required to tak« 

a certain amount of training and to be prepared to enter active service 

required. These Reserve Officers are com: ned in the Army o 
United States and in time of emergency my be called to act 

ity. The B provides that pharmacy students may be admitted t 


pharmacy unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for a period 


ot two year and may be selected for advam training o1 the ba 

f his record under the conditions applying to the Medical, Dental and 
Veterinary students. Upon the completion of the advanced course and 
graduation, these students will be eligible to com: sior 


It should be emphasized that the provisions of this Bill 
apply only to the Regular Army and not to the Army of the 


United States. In the present emergency, pharmacists, lik 


7 


other citizens, are brought into the Army of the United 
States for the duration of the emergency and six months 
thereafter, thru the operation of the National Selective Ser 


vice Act. They are assigned to the Medical Department, en- 


ended. Th 
(3)—It } les that an officer of the Phi icy Corps shall de 
Pharmacy Reserve Cr rps. 
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listed section, are given their basic military training in a 
Medical Replacement Center; those who qualify during their 
basic military training or thereafter are sent to an Officer 
Training School and upon the successful completion of a three 
months’ course are commissioned in the Army of the United 
States and assigned to the M. A. C. Those who are not select- 
ed for officer training are given pharmaceutical duties and are 
eligible to Specialist’s grades and ratings up to and including 
that of Technical Sergeant. 

The Army of the U. S. is, as you know, being enlarged by 
the operation of the National Selective Service Act. All cit- 
izens who meet the requirements are subject to the provisions 
of this act. The several] registrations have produced a list of 
approximately 27,000,000 eligibles and for your information 
it is indicated that under rather stringent restrictions 9,000,- 
000 of these might be taken into the Service which would 
mean 1 cut of each 3 eligibles. There are in the neighborhood 
of 82,000 pharmacists in active practice in this country and 
from reports so far received, at least 50 per cent of them o1 
41,000 are subject te the draft. If the Army of the United 
States should be increased to 9,000,000, one-third or 14,000 
pharmacists would probably be called. 

The Army’s estimate of 5,100 and the Navy’s estimate of 
2,100 pharmacists were based on an Army of 3,600,000 and 
presumably these requirements would be increased proportion- 
ately as the Army and Navy are enlarged. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the 14,000 eligibles referred to above would approx 
imately fill the requirements. 

It is reported that about 160,000 physicians are in active 
practice. If the 50 per cent applies to them then 80,000 are sub- 
ject to the draft. If 1 out of 3 of them are taken, it would mean 
28,000 would be inducted. As you know, it has already bee 
stated that 42,000 physicians will be required by the Army 
alone which means that about 14,000 will have to be secured 
in addition to those which the draft would normally produce. 

As we understand it, this explains why commissions ar‘ 
offered to this group and probably if a corresponding short- 
age occurred in our field, the same inducement would be 
offered. As explained above, it seems doubtful that any leg- 
islation could be secured which would insure that every phar- 
macist inducted into the Army of the United States would 
be commissioned. 
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At the Philadelphia meeting a steering committee for the 
bill was appointed; it consists of Roland Jones, Esq. of the 
N. A. R. D., E. F. Kelly and H. Evert Kendig, both of the 
A.Ph.A.; this committee will be concerned with plans, strategy 
and other necessary arrangements for obtaining favorable 
consideration for the bill. 


At the same meeting a fund for the necessary expenses of 
the committee was established by the contributions of the 
constituent members. Dr. Robert L. Swain was appointed 


treasurer of this fund. 


This is the report of a committee and is written as such; 
therefore, it does not give recognition to the help and assist- 
ance rendered by the individual members of the committee. 
I now give full and unstinted praise for their constant support 
of the chairman. 


While I became chairman of this committee in 1934, the 
efforts of the associations to bring about adequate pharma- 
ceutical service in the army go back a half century; it is 
through my own experience that I can visualize the efforts 
of present and former workers. During my incumbency I, 
as well as former chairmen, have had the constant and earnest 
support and cooperation of Dr. E. F. Kelly and I have unusual 
pleasure in making acknowledgement of his interest and aid; 
had it not been for Dr. Kelly’s devotion to this cause, our pro- 
gress through the vears would not have been so evident. 

The committee has been greatly strengthened by tl 


addition of the N. A. R. D. and Mr. Roland Jones, its Wash- 
ington representative, is rendering valuable aid and assistance. 


If the Pharmacy Corps is established in the Regular 
Army, its provisions are such that it can place pharmacy o1 
the same plane as Medicine, Dentistry and Veterinary medi- 
cine. Time will be required for sound organization. The 
pharmacy corps work should be built up by a careful evolu- 
tionary process. We must not be impatient and expect all of 
the desired results over night. Worthwhile achievements are 
not accomplished in a hurry, especially in the Army. 


H. Evert Kendig, Chairman 
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Appendix to the Annual Report 


Sample of information filed in support of request for deferment 
of pharmacists and pharmacy students. (July 16, 1942) Similar state- 
ments have been filed with various bureaus during the year. 


(1)—The pharmacy laws of all states require that a pharmacy 
must be in charge of a registered pharmacist at all times during which 
it is open for service. In most states, the law requires the annual 
registration of pharmacists and pharmacies, and that the pharmacists 
in each pharmacy be recorded with the Board of Pharmacy with prompt 
notice of changes. 

(2)—Attached is Summary of Pharmaceutical Personnel Statistics 
for 1940. It should be noted that in that year, the U. S. Census of 
Occupation reported that the number of pharmacists in active practice 
were 78,708 men and 3,216 women, or a total of 81,924; that replacement 
required to maintain the personnel on a basis of 2.6 per cent was 2,126; 
that 2,387 pharmacists were registered in that year by the various 
states, which includes an estimated 20 per cent duplication; and that 
only 1,511 pharmacists were zraduated in that year. 

(3)—There are 66 Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy giving the 
minimum four-year course of which number 62 have been accredited 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

Approximately 40 of these schools and colleges of pharmacy have 
accelerated their courses with the object of graduating pharmacists in 
aproximately three rather than four years. Pharmacy was included 
among the groups mentioned as eligible to loans to students under a 
recent act of Congress. 

Attached are copies of Standards for Accreditation of Schools 
and Colleges of Pharmacy, 1942 and of List of Accredited Schools and 
Colleges of Pharmacy, April 1, 1942. 

Additional information with respect to the Schools and Colleges 
cof Pharmacy will be found in the reprint of Leaflet 14, 1941, referred 


to below: 


(4)—The number of students and the number of graduates in phar 
macy for the last six years are as follows: 
1940-1941 8,759 1,624 
1939-1940 8,762 1,533 
1938-1939 8,569 1,845 
1937-1938 8,190 1,710 
1936-1937 8,424 1,628 
1935-1936 8,184 1,572 


The enrollment for the year 1941-1942 was approximately 5 per cent 
lower than that of the preceding year and therefore no increase in the 
number of graduates in pharmacy can be expected during the next four 
years unless the course is accelerated. 
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The average number of graduates for the last six years is approx- 
imately 1650 per year and any further reduction in the student attend- 
ance and consequently in the number of graduates will undoubtedly 
result in a serious shortage. There is no reason to expect a greater 
increase in enrollment than has normally occurred, during the last six 
years, but if this should develop, the number enrolled can be controlled. 


(5)—A reprint of Leaflet 14, 1941, in which detailed information 
is given with respect to the Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy on pages 
7 to 12, inclusive. All states, with the exception of Vermont and the 
District of Columbia, require that applicants for registration as a phar- 
macist must be graduates of an approved college of pharmacy, and 
most of them also require in addition at least one year of practical 
experience in pharmacy. 

The state requirements will be found on pages 5 and 6 of the re- 


this reprint was issued, Massachusetts has adopted a 


print. Since 
prerequisite law. 


The number of pharmacists registered by examination by the State 


Boards of Pharmacy for the last six years is as follows: 


1940-1941 
1939-1940 
1938-1939 
1937-1938 
1936-1937 


1935-1936 3,096 


(6)—Copies of our Bulletins Nos. 10 and 19, 1941-1942, with re- 
to the requirements of the Army and Navy for pharmacists are 


pect nt 
enclosed. Under these requirements, it is expected that approximately 
7,000 pharmacists out of the approximately 81,000 in active practice 
will have entered the armed forces by the end of this year. The number 
entering the armed forces will be increased proportionately as the army 

increased above 3.600.000. 


Since the number of pharmacists graduated and registered annually 


over the last six years has not been equal to the required replacement, 
the requirements of the armed forces represents a net loss 
7 This Association, with the cooperation of the State Pharma- 


} 
1 Associations, is now making a continuous study of the situation 
‘“ompared to 1940, given under (1) above. The recent reports from 


as a A 

the Scl s and Colleges of Pharmacy show that an increasing number 
if students of pharmacy, even in the third and fourth years, are being 
reclassified in 1-A. These reports are available if desired. 


Reports also indicate that the number of pharmacists entering the 
number entering defense industries are producing 


armed forces and the 


an over-all shortage which is becoming i 


quite acute in many states and 


localities. 


Attached are the following reports and letters: 


2,254 
2,00 
9 909 
2,740 
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North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association. This report show 
that, as compared to 1940, the number of drug stores has been reduced 
from 915 to 765; the number of pharmacists in active practice has been 
reduced from 1,219 to 943; and that 14 counties with a total population 
of 166,445 are at present without pharmaceutical service. 

North Dakota State Board of Pharmacy. This report shows 


striking reduction in the number of pharmacies and pharmacists in 


that state since 1940, and that not a pharmacist is available for employ- 
ment in that State. 

Illinois Pharmaceutical Association. Thi report gives the ag 
groups of the pharmacists of the state and this grouping is probabl) 
indicative of the situation over the country. 

Maryland State Board of Pharmacy and School of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. These reports show the rather acute situaty 
in that state. 

Adolph Edward Stein and William E. Vinyard. These letters, receiv- 
ed today, indicate the serious situation developing over the country. 

If information with respect to the health services of pharmacist 
is desired, we should be pleased to furnish it. The fact that appro» 
imately 250,000,000 prescriptions are filled anually by the pharmacist 
of the country is indicative of the extent and importance of their 
vices. 

It was probably intended that pharmacists be included under pub! 
health services or some other classification in the List of Essential 
Activities recently released under the classification “Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Facilities and Equipment.” However, it is important 
that pharmacy should be specifically mentioned in this classification 
as it is evident that the shortage of pharmacists is rapidly becomir 
more serious, Therefore, we urgently request that this be done as 
promptly as possible for the information and guidance of the Local 
Boards. 

We trust that this provides the information required, and that 
not, we will be promptly notified. 


| 
| 
| 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 

Heather Claire Wilson.—Born August 17, 1942. Daughter of D 
and Mrs. Charles 0. Wilson, University of Minnesota. 

Russell H. Fiske, Jr.—Born August 15, 1942. Son of Mr. and Mr 
Russell H. Fiske, School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia. 

Jacob Fulham Skinner.—Born August 19, 1942. Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Skinner, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 

Mary Helen Jordan.—Born August 6, 1942. Daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Jordan, University of Florida. 

Ann Elizabeth Johnson.—Born August 31, 1942. Daughter of D 
and Mrs. Carl H. Johnson, University of Florida. 

Louis Alloysius Wilson, Jr.—Born September 5, 1942. Son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis A. Wilson, Loyola University, New Orleans. 

James Robert Pace.—Born July 14, 1942. Son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald M. Pace, University of Nebraska. 
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Editorials 


Science and Society 


In the August 1942 number of the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Law- 
rence K. Frank, chairman of the Committee on Science and 
Society, has stated the responsibility of the scientist for inter- 
preting to society, the meaning of the accomplishments of sci- 
ence. We quote the entire article because it deserves the 
thoughtful study of every pharmaceutical educator and re- 
search investigator. 


“We are all aware of how science has transformed so much of our 
social and individual lives. Through technology, industry, transporta- 
tion, communication, mining, agriculture, public services, medicine and 
public health, all have been changed with incalculable consequences for 
ocial order and for living generally. 

But despite these amazing changes wrought by, or predicated upon, 
scientific investigation, we are still far from realizing what science means 
and can mean to society Scientists, by training, and often by personal 

lination, have ignored or shunned these larger questions and left to 
others, often the less qualified and less responsible, to say what science 


can and should do and how scientific knowledge should be used 


The time has come, in the opinion of mar v, when scientists them 
elv« hould think 1 clearly about their role their responsibilities 
na ppo social life and begin to forn late vynat tne 
S ISLS ve neir soc il duties ina scient 
have developed a sensitive entific conscience that makes them alert 

ethical ies in their scientific work. They have not been so con- 
cerned wit ieVeloy g a social conscience, an awareness and concern ior 
vhat their wor meal to social life, for the application of their discov 
eries and for the critical question of where and how their energies a1 

neir knowledge mignt D W sely focussed. 

No one interested in these questions is unaware of the many funda 
mental issues raised by the discussion of science and soci ty. No one can 
ignore the primary question of protecting scientific inquiry from any 
coercion or obstruction, from any limitation upon scientific freedom 
Consideration of science and society does not mean regimentation of s« 
entists or any kind of overhead regulation and direction, at least not in a 
democratic free society. It does mean, however, that every scientist 


should face the larger issues, just as he faces the inescapable moral and 
ethical issues of his personal life and of his conduct as a member of so- 


ciety 


For the past year or two there has been a progressive concentration 
of scientific personnel and facilities upon the exigent problems of war 
not merely armaments or military and naval questions, but the whole 
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army of medical, sanitary, nutritional, biolog 


volved in total war are being intensively studied 
mediate urgent problems. Probably never before 


mobilization of trained, scientific ability upon 
goals. 

While many scientists naturally have felt s 
their laboratories and postponing work on thei 
say that none feels he has been regimented, h: 
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In the announcement of the 1942 program of the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science it will be noted that the general theme of the meeting 
will be “The Relation of Science to Society.” Dr. Glenn Jen- 
kins, who is chairman of the Section on Pharmacy has planned 
a symposium for his section on “The Relation of Pharmacy to 
Society.”” Those who are accepting positions on the program 
have not only a great opportunity, but a great responsibility in 
presenting the service of pharmacy to society. Pharmacists 
should see to it that the work of this section is well supported. 


Rufus A. Lyman. 


A Disciple of Tschirch Comes to the Defense 
of Pharmacognosy 


In an editorial by Dean Rufus A. Lyman published on 
pages 380-381 of the July 1942 issue of this journal the writer 
found to his surprise, a statement that “board members in 
the last year have directed a barrage of criticism against” 
pharmacognosy, some have stated that they would have “aban- 
doned the subject in their examinations had it not been re- 
quired by their state law.”’ In his reply Dean Lyman stresses 
the importance of pharmacognosy for the pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum, and his remarks are justified to the fullest extent. 

The writer, too, thinks it his duty and feels an urge to 
break a lance in defense of pharmacognosy and at the same 
time honor his venerated teacher, Professor Dr. Tschirch, 
Berne, the master of pharmacognosy, under whom the writer 
acquired the Ph. D. degree, and to whom he owes a great deal 
because of his scholarly and inspirational teaching. 

Pharmacognosy is a science which has been raised in the 
course of time to occupy a central place in the pharmaceutical 
curriculum. In 500 B. C. Herodotus made a statement about 
castor oil and in 371 B. C. Theophrastus made a compilation 
of drugs important for pharmacognosy. The United States 
Pharmacopeeia contains the drugs which experimentation has 
sifted out throughout the centuries as being of value. They 
are largely from the vegetable kingdom. To take pharmacog- 
nosy out of the pharmaceutical curriculum would be like tear- 
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ing the heart out of the human body and by so doing it would 
rob the body of its throbbing life. To take pharmacognosy out 
of pharmacy would reduce pharmacy and medicine itself to a 
dead, unproductive science, a waste comparable to a cold life- 
less desert, should the brightness and warmth of the sun pass 
away. Likewise, the Pharmacopeia would be given its death- 
thrust, for it is of value only and can be expertly understood 
only by the pharmacist who has been trained in pharmacog- 
nosy. Science will not be advanced by evading the problems, 
but by looking for new ways of solving them. To have done 
this in an admirable manner was the accomplishment of 
Tschirch, the luminary of science, whose leading motto for his 
life so rich in success and merits was: 

“Wahr sein und klar sein.” 

Be truthful and clear. 


If, therefore, pharmacognosy be given the importance 
which is its due because of the manifold fields it embraces, such 
as chemistry, botany, geography, agriculture and history, 
pharmacy would acquire a power that could not only raise the 
standing of the whole profession, but also lead to the improve- 
ment of the health of the nation. 

“Nam et ipsa scientia potestas est.” 

For science itself is power. 
It is the duty of pharmacy to utilize this power and awaken the 
pharmacist to the consciousness of his professional dignity. 
The previously mentioned sciences related to pharmacognosy 
enables pharmacy to open extensive fields of endeavor to its 
students such as no other science can offer. The pharmacogno- 
sist should be proud to serve a science which is so closely re- 
lated to mankind by virtue of his intimate knowledge of the 
healing power possessed by drugs. 

The number of remedies which we owe to pharmacognosy 
is legion, and it would exceed the scope of this paper if the 
writer should attempt to name drugs with which the student is 
made familiar in studying pharmacognosy. Does anyone be- 
lieve seriously that we can dispense with the knowledge of the 
constituents present in drugs? 

A commentary on the services the pharmacognostically 
trained pharmacist renders the chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industries seems superfluous. The pharmacist 
has possessed since times immemorial the confidence of the 
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public that saw in him the representative of a thousand-year- 
old science, and liked to consult him on the value of certain 
medicaments, the significance of certain drugs, and the making 
of different preparations. This fact imposes upon him the ob- 
ligation to justify this confidence and to show himself worthy 
of it by increasing the depth of his knowledge of the subject. 


Finally, microscopic pharmacognosy also plays a signifi- 
cant role for both the student and the practitioner of phar- 
macy. Without a knowledge of the microscopical technique 
necessary for the determination necessary for the purity of the 
most important drugs the student cannot lay claim to compe- 
tency and the practitioner of pharmacy can not lay claim to 
proficiency in the practice of his profession or demand priv- 
ileges or protection for his professional services. Not to go 
forward is to go backward in scientific attainment. When one 
considers the wealth of medicinals that plants have contrib- 
uted to the healing art in the past (and that wealth has been 
accentuated by the loss of medicinal plant products in this 
war) it is only common sense to hold that the number of plant 
products of medicinal value still unknown is legion and the 
possibilities of plant selection and plant breeding to increase 
those products already known is in its infancy. It is up to 
the educators to see that an educational program is carried out 
that will prepare the pharmacy student to investigate thes« 
pharmacognostical problems and the board members who give 
thought to and take pride in conducting examinations that will 
lead in this direction will do a great service to their profession. 
Specialists in pharmacognosy have a great opportunity to do a 
creative piece of work here which is excelled in no other field. 
[t is a difficult task but let us recall the admonition of Terence 
when he wrote— 


“Nil tam difficile quin quaerendo investigari possiet.” 
Nothing is so difficult but that it may be found out by seeking 


Herman Ernest Rowen 


Purdue University announces two graduate assistantships ($960) 
and two fellowships ($600) available at the present time—Address 
Dean Glenn L. Jenkins. 

University of Illinois announces the availability of one research 
fellowship in pharmacy ($1200). Address, Sec’y. of the Committe: 


on Graduate Work, 1833 West Polk Street, Chicago, Dlinois 
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The Editor’s Page 


The Denver meeting is history. Reactions which came to 
the editor during that week and expressions which have come 
to him from many sources since, would indicate that to the 
majority of people who attended, it was the best meeting ever. 
Why this feeling is so general is anybody’s guess. An at- 
tempted analysis of the comments, however, brings out cer- 
tain viewpoints worthy of mention. While a few report the 
sectional meetings did not start on time and dragged too much, 
the majority reported that the whole series of meetings was 
conducted with lesss drag than usual. Some voiced the opin- 
ion that the shortening of the A. Ph. A. convention by a day 
was a factor, and perhaps it is so, one day sometimes makes 
a difference with busy men. The writer has always held the 
chief weakness of the A. Ph. A. meetings was the fact that 
we have tried to make the annual meeting both a vacation and 
a work period and those two things do not mix. Rarely has a 
meeting been held in which the entire business and profession- 
al and scientific programs could not have been completed in 
three days. This year at the Denver meeting all the side 
shows, such as golf games, bridge parties and mountain climb- 
ing were dispensed with and the men who attended came for 
just one purpose, namely, to counsel together concerning the 
problems of pharmacy in these critical times. Men came for 
business, not for pleasure and the attendance was a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the men and women in pharmacy who believe 
pharmaceutical service is essential in national life and in the 
winning of the War. 


In a letter printed in this issue’s Gleanings from the 
Editor’s Mail, Dr. L. W. Hazleton of George Washington Uni- 
versity expresses disappointment at the cancellation of the 
programs of the Teachers Conferences and the Plant Science 
Seminar. He states that seven of the ten authors on the 
program of the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmacology were at Denver and one other changed his 
mind only after the program was called off. This did not 
include himself or the chairman of the Conference, who wrote 
he was not coming because the Conference and the Plant 
Science Seminar were cancelled. At the Denver meeting he 
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tried to find out what was accomplished by the cancellation, 
but could not get a logical explanation. He said that the 
Journal would be doing a constructive job if it would tell what 
was gained by the cancellation. The editor of this journal has 
never had any inside information on this point. When, wheth- 
er to hold or not to hold the Denver meeting was in the bal- 
ance, he did all he could to prevent the cancelling of the 
Teachers Conferences and Plant Science Seminar because he 
felt that these constitute the soul of-the meetings. But now 
Dr. Hazleton’s question can be answered. This is what was 
accomplished by the cancellation. We found out the attitude 
of the men engaged in teaching positions. We learned how 
much they appreciate the Teachers Conferences and the 
Plant Science Seminar. We found also, that these same men 
were willing to come to the meeting, most of them, at their 
own expense, at a time when the accelerated program was 
making unusual demands upon their time and energy in order 
to attend to the business of the convention. We learned of 
their devotion to the problems of pharmaceutical education. 
As a further proof of their interest and sincerity as the weeks 
pass, the editor is receiving papers which had been written 
for delivery at the Conferences, for publication in future 
issues of this journal. All of which goes to show that the rank 
and file of teachers and pharmacists were far ahead of th 
officers of our national associations in their thinking, a con- 
dition for which there is a precedent in these days of war when 
the rank and file of this nation, if the numerous polls have 
any significance, is far ahead of the administration in mat- 
ters concerned with the prosecution of the war. The attend- 
ance at Denver was all the more amazing when we conside: 
that there was still widespread uncertainty as to whether the 
meetings would be held at all within two weeks before the con- 
vention dates and the publicity given the meeting was prac- 
tically nil. 


Anouncement has just been made through the Associated 
Press that the Interstate Post Graduate Medical Association 
of North America would hold the Association’s international 
medical assembly at Chicago as scheduled beginning October 
26. Attention is called to the fact that disease becomes a part 
of every war and that virulent and devastating epidemics are 


the aftermath of every war even when that war is not a 
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world wide struggle. The problems of health have become 
more important because of the immensity of this struggle on 
land and sea and on the home front because of the dearth of 
health officers and medical men due to the need of their serv 
ices in the fighting forces. Medical men realize the import- 
ance of getting together and marshalling their forces as never 
before for the solvng of their problems. The medical men 
evidently consider the spending of a little time and money in 
counseling in times of war is worth while. They believe they 
can serve their country better by doing that, than by cancell- 
ing their conventions for the duration and try to help the gov- 
ernment by saving a few gallons of gasoline or cultivating 
a few tomato plants. Perhaps there is a lesson here we phar- 
macists might do well to cogitate over. 


The question under consideration is pharmaceutical train- 
ing and pharmaceutical service in the Navy. I shall let trainee 
and the trained speak for themselves. I quote from a letter 
written to a member of the faculty of the University of Ne- 
braska by a young man who was last year a sophomore in a 
small liberal arts college on the Atlantic seaboard. He is now 
Fh. M. 3/c, U.S.N. in a large naval hospital. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“T enjoyed hearing from you very much and was quite 
surprised to learn you were teaching in the College of 
Pharmacy. You see, I am delving into pharmacy these 
days myself—a la Navy! The training might be fairly 
educational during peacetime, but war necessitates dras- 
tic shortening of the course. Consequently, I find my- 
self practically finished a six weeks course in—and this 
will amaze you—metrology and materia medica, anatomy 
and physiology, hygiene and sanitation, nursing, and first 
aid and minor surgery. You can imagine what a ‘surface 
duster’ the course is. As far as war time duties go, mine 
is somewhat satisfying, but I am terribly anxious for it 
all to end and get back into college.” 

On the same date the writer received a letter from a grad- 
uate in June 1941 of the University of Nebraska, College of 
Pharmacy. He was the high man in his class and was given 
Sigma Xi honors and was graduated with “High Distinction”. 
During 1941-42 he held a graduate assistantship in the grad- 
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uate school of the University and was a candidate for the 
Master’s degree in 1943. The draft board was about to take 
him in September and he enlisted as Ph.M. 2/c, U.S.N.R. He 
is now in training in a naval hospital. The letter follows: 

“So far, (after three weeks), I am very much pleased 
with naval life; my only hope is that I will like all phases 
of it as well as I have the initial part. The chow is excel- 
lent; the gang of fellows are tops in my estimation, and 
the officers and living quarters are swell. I am thankful 
that I am not a buck private in the draftee army. At 
present, I am going to a Nursing School and a Petty 
Officer’s School and working my spare time in what is 
known as a patients Brig. Most of the patients are kids 
who have gone “over the hill” and are here for medical 
attention. 

It is my hope to get into techincal work if possible; 
however, if I draw first aid on a warship or PT boat, that 
is alright too.”’ 

The conditions illustrated by these two letters do not make 
sense to the man who does his own thinking. It does not even 
make sense to the man that the Navy is trying to qualify for 
professional services in a few weeks. This is to be said for 
the fine spirit of the enlisted pharmacist who is being trained 
to do a poor job at nursing when he is already trained and 
qualified to do a fine job in either a professional or an admin- 
istrative capacity, he is willing to undertake any task, and in 
high spirits and without complaint, if by so doing he can be 
a factor in the winning of the war. Such has always been the 
spirit of the pharmacist and may it always be so. But if no 
more headwork is used within and without the armed forces 
in the other aspects of warfare than is being used in the case 
of pharmacists, one has the right to raise the question 

“Will we ever win the war?” It would seem to the writer 
that if we are to win we had better quit using our tails and 


begin to use our heads. 


[To those of us in pharmacy who need encouragement and 
inspiration occasionally, it is to be found in the recent issues 
of the Science News Letter. Our readers may recall that a 
few years ago pharmacy was never mentioned in the pages of 
the weekly review of the sciences in this publication. The 
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editor of this journal made a rather bitter complaint to the 
editor of Science News Letter, that certain advances which 
were strictly pharmaceutical in nature were reported in the 
Science News Letter under the heading of medicine or public 
health. Even accomplishments in specialized fields such as 
physiology and biology were reported under their respective 
headings. Sincé that complaint was made Science News Letter 
has made an attempt and a good one, to give pharmacy its just 
deserts in reporting scientific news. It seemed to the write 
that recently pharmacy has had unusually fine publicity in the 
News Letter and so to be sure he made a casual study of the 
recent issues and he found that since the middle of August 
there have been twelve issues of the News Letter. In nine of 
these issues pharmacy is represented. Medicine is mentioned 
in all twelve. Dentistry, in one only. In the twelve issues 
medicine has twenty-nine titles; in the nine issues pharmacy 
has eleven titles and in the one issue dentistry has one title. 
In pharmacy the titles range from new antimalarial drugs to 
the improvement of ointment bases. This means that accom- 
plishments of pharmacy are being recognized in the scientifi: 
world and ought to make good reading for the Administration, 
the big shots in the Army and the Navy and most of all, to 
the members of Congress. 


One of the most wholesome and hopeful signs that has 
arisen above the horizon in these latter days is the way every 
phase of the body pharmaceutic is rallying to the support of 
the bill now in the Military Affairs Committee of Congress 
establishing a Pharmacy Corps in the Army. At a meeting of 
the boards and colleges in District No. 8., held at Denver on 
August 16, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the pharmaceutical profession has never 
received the degree of recognition to which its duties and 
responsibilities in the Medical Department of the Army 
justly entitle it, and 
Whereas the matter of safeguarding the health of men 
in the service of our country is of paramount importance, 
not only in the present war effort, but in times of peace as 
well, we the representatives of the schools and boards of 
pharmacy in District No. 8, embracing the states of 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, 
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tah, request that your support be given the bill 
.. 7432 and S. 2690) now in the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House and Senate, providing for the 
establishment of a Pharmacy Corps in the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army. 

In connection with this request it may be pointed out that 
the Veterinary Corps, also a division of the Medica! De- 
partment of the Army, is vastly better organized and 
better staffed than is the pharmacy set-up which up to 
this time has never been given a hame that even suggests 


the service of pharmacy.” 


Practically all of our national organizations have taken 


steps to support this bill and the state associations, either in 
convention or through their officers, should do likewise. This 
is also the time for the voice of every retail druggist to be 


heard in Washingon. The students in th ( llege s of phar- 
macy have rightly taken a hand in it and are to be commended 
for their efforts to arouse interest in and support for the 


Pharmacy Corps bill among the student bodies, local retail 
druggists and individuals of influence. To the editor’s know- 
ledge, the students of the Southern College of Pharmacy, 


the University of California, and Creighton University are 
doing fine publicity work. The time has come when the Phar- 
macy Cor} s bill must be backed by votes. Men seeking office 
or laboring to stay in office neither understand nor heed any 
other language. Whether we win or lose, the important thing 


we must all stand together. 


In the editorial page, Dr. H. E. Rowen comes to the defense 
of pharmacognosy in the pharmaceutical curriculum. It is 


well for us Americans to get the viewpoint of the continental 
European concerning the various pharmaceutical sciences. 
Dr. Rowen was trained on the continent and passed the board 


examinat s as a pharmacist with summa cum laude in 


the University of Rostoch (Germany) after which he worked 
in several chemical laboratories. In 1925-27 he studied phar- 
macognosy under the great Tschirch at Berne and obtained 
the Doctor’s degree in pharmacognosy, botany and physics. 


For thirty one vears he operated his own chemica! and botan- 


ical laborate in the Free City of Danzig and during that 
neriod he was the official chemist for the Supreme Court of 
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the city. With such a background of training and experience, 
he is in a position to speak with authority on the value of 
pharmacognosy and the fields in which it can render invaluable 
service. We appreciate his scholarly contribution. 


One of the most delightful and valuable experiences of a 
lifetime for the writer, were two days spent at Purdue Univer- 
sity in July attending the Second Seminar of the American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy. There were two out- 
standing features which were of special significance. One 
was the interest in the Seminar shown by various members 
of Purdue’s non pharmaceutical faculty and the contributions 
made to the program by representatives of the departments 
of chemistry, botany, engineering, and general history. The 
other was the intense interest that Purdue’s undergraduat« 
student body showed in the program and the inspiration which 
they got from it was very evident. So evident in fact, that 
the writer begged the officers of the seminar to take the Third 
Seminar to the Campus of the University of Nebraska that 
both the faculty and students may catch the significance of 
what the study of the history of ones profession may do for 
the morale of that profession. In due time we hope to present 
the papers read, in the columns of the journal. There has 
been some talk that the Seminar might be abandoned and all 
the efforts of the American Institute be centered in the annua! 
meeting at the time of the convention of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. The annual meeting, of course, is of 
vital importance and it should be, and deserves better sup- 
port than it had at Denver. However, the whole univer- 
sity cannot be taken to the annual meeting, but the Institute's 
Seminar can be taken to any university campus and by so 
doing cultivate a comradery with those interested in the his- 
tory of other professions that is both educational and inspiring. 


This morning there came to the editor’s desk the Second 
Decennial Supplement to the “First Century of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy”. As I thumbed through it I was 
struck by its mechanical excellence, by the beauty of its pic- 
tures, by the strong, capable faces, peering from its pages, 
by the care that has been taken in classifying the wealth of 
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historical material within its covers, and I thought what a 
worth while thing to do. For within the covers of the original 
publication and the decennial supplements is written the 
history of pharmacy for one-hundred and twenty years, not 
only of the city of Philadelphia but of a major part of the 
Atlantic seaboard. What a fine thing it would be for every 
college of pharmacy to record its history now while colleges 
are still voung and what a wealth of information it would 
place in the hands of Dr. George Urdang who has been com- 
missioned by the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy to write the history of pharmaceutical education in this 
country. The Philadelphia College is to be commended for 
pioneering in the writing of the history of its accomplish- 
ments and pointing the way for others to do likewise. 


At one time the editor had in mind that he would attempt 
to write a brief current history of what was happening ir 
Washington in these war days as the events affect pharmacy, 
pharmacy students, and pharmaceutical eduction. But when 
he found that decisions that were made and orders that were 
given in Washington on one day were countermanded the next 
and when conflicting reports came from apparently reliable 
sources on the same dav, he concluded that nothing would be 
gained by adding confusion to the confused, for an attempt 
on the part of the confused to lead the confused out of con- 
fusion is comparable to the blind attempting to lead the 
blind. The magnificent report of Dean Kendig and his com- 
mittee which is published in this issue, is a historical document 

itself and records what has been done in Washington by the 
man and men who have had the most intimate contact with 
the Administration bureaucrats and are best qualified to speak. 


Another thing going on in Washington that does not 
make sense is the terrible concern on the part of the Admin- 
istration and Congress that the nation will get a teaspoonful 
of sugar more than the ration calls for, or have an extra old 
smooth tire carrving three blowout patches on it. Sugar is 
a basic food and needed by every human being. The farmer 
can get more miles out of an old tire than the Government 
can. Liquor can have no other effect but lessening the 
human efficiency. In spite of these well known facts, the 
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Senate of the United States with an overwhelming majority, 
votes to take the eighteen year old boys out of our homes 
to train them to kill and at the same time keep them exposed 
to liquor. Human intelligence and judgment is more basic 
in the winning of the war than all of the old rubber that has 
been rotting in our junk yards for the last two decades. It 
is hoped the powers that be, will come to that understanding 
before it is too late. As an economic and nutritional measure, 
Congress should eliminate alcohol from the diet of the soldier, 
the civilian and congressman alike. We as druggists are vital- 
ly interested in this problem because the high minded drug- 
gist has attempted, since pharmacy became a profession, to 
separate the liquor business from the drug store. It has been 
an uphill fight and time and again in some of our states the 
politicians have fastened the liquor business upon him by law. 
In these davs of great emergency, when the average citizen 
is willing to sacrifice everything to win the war, it is a tragedy 
to find a group of high up men who do not seem to realize 
the relation of alcohol to the lessening of efficiency. Someone 
has said that this is a war requiring the highest efficiency to 
win. Someone has also said that man was given two ends to 
use, one to sit on and one to use, and when these ends are ap- 
plied to the winning of this war, if we use heads we win, if 
we use tails we lose. Alcohol converts both ends of a man 
into tails, with both ends tails, how can we hope to win. 


As Thanksgiving Day approaches, it would be easy to be- 
come sentimental. Perhaps it would be more nearly correct 
to say it is hard to keep from becoming so. Whether it is 
sentimental or not, the editor makes no apologies for what 
he is about to say. 

The pleasure of the two days already referred to on the 
Purdue campus was heightened because of the fact that 
everywhere about and in the pharmacy) 
evidence of the character and the w 
Jordan. To one who had lived his life and fought the battles 
by the side of that good man, this experience was like living 
that life over again. And then at the end of the first day, 
the visitors were treated by the Purdue faculty to a delicious 
dinner in the womens’ building and to the writer’s delight, he 
found himself placed next to Mrs. C. B. Jordan, as lovely and 


building was the visible 
rk of Charles Bernard 
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courageous as ever. For this added pleasure, he is grateful 
to the thoughtfulness of Dean Jenkins. 

The meetings in Denver were stimulating. The presence 
of so many earnest young men taking part in the meetings 
was enough to encourage the most downhearted and the 
most skeptical. The way they entered into the discussions 
and the committee work and the way they seemed to enjoy 
it was a sight to behold. The retirement of Miss Cooper and 
Dr. Christensen gave the editor an excuse and an opportunity 
to express his pent up feelings in tributes to these two per- 
sons, who have served pharmacy so long as so unselfishly 
and so well. The efficiency and the dignity with which the 
officers conducted the sessions of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy made one proud of them and the 
Association they guided through the vear. Throughout the 
period of the meetings was a spirit of comradeship which was 
as catching as it is characteristic of the old west. Perhaps it 
was these things that smack of the human that made the 
meeting an unusually good one and prompted Dean Jenkins 
to pen a note at the close of a letter he wrote a few days ago 
which read—‘“I feel that the whole Association meeting was 
one of the most successful ever held.” 


On my desk, topping a pile of unanswered letters, lies a 
card bearing the legend—“The American Council on Education 
Regrets to Inform You of the Death on September 10, 1942 
of the President-Emeritus of the Council, Charles Riborg 
Mann, 1869-1942.” A quarter of a century ago such a notice 
would have been a severe shock. Today with the mellowing 
that comes with the vears, it seems a dignified announcement 
of the entrance into the joys of the Lord of one who has 
fought a good fight. 

Dr. Mann was one of the most eminent men of his time. 
A distinguished physicist, a great teacher, a great investi- 
gator in the field of educational administraton, a great con- 
tributor to the history and the teaching of science. For more 
than two decades he was the soul of the American Council on 
Education and as its director, he fostered the cause of phar- 
macy. How much he did for our field of endeavor, only a few 
of us are permitted to know. Always in high places, he 
brought pharmacy into the picture and taught us a basic prin- 
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ciple that what we could not get others to do for us, we should 
do for ourselves. Well do I remember how year after year 
when he delivered his annual report as Director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, he kept his audience sitting on the 
edge of their seats to catch the full import of his hard common 
sense, punctuated with the slyest humor, and the choicest 
Biblical quotations. It was delightful! to listen to. It was in- 
spiring and satisfying to follow him. While almost timid in 
his approaches, he was ever dignified in his kindness, profound 
in his simplicity, a man honored and beloved by all who knew 
him. Charles Riborg Mann marches on! 


Rufus A. Lyman 


In Memoriam 
CHARLES RIBORG MANN 


July 12, 1869—September 10, 1942 


A gentle spirit has left us. Dr. Mann has been closely 
associated with the American Council on Education for a 
span of twenty years: for twelve years as its chief executive 
officer, for the last eight years as President Emeritus. 

To the leadership of the Council, he brought a rich and 
varied experience as scientist, teacher, philosopher. Inde- 
pendent thinking and imaginative planning characterized his 
administration and his writing, not only in the field of edu- 
cation but also in broad areas of public service. 

His conception of the really important problems in Amer- 
ican life and his wise persuasive manner in presenting his 
views have left an ennobling imprint upon the Council and, 
through the Council, upon American education. 

His kindly manner, his loyalties, his bearing as a man’s 
man drew to him a group of educators whose disciple-like 
devotion pledges their continued efforts to realize his educa- 
tional ideas.—From Educational Record—October, 1942. 


| 
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As suggested in your letter of August 31, I have written to the 
prospective contributors to the Denver Conference and am enclosing 
a copy of the letter. 

I quite agree that some of these papers at least, should be published 
during the coming year. I also hope that our officers will see fit to 
act somewhat in advance of the time they did last year if they plan 
to again cancel the sections. At the Denver meeting I tried to find 
out what was accomplished by said cancellations but could not get a 
logical explanation. There was much dissatisfaction expressed at the 
cancellation and I think the Journal would be doing a constructive job 
if it would tell some of we lesser lights what was supposed to have been 
gained. Seven of the ten authors on our program were at Denver and 
I am told that one other changed his mind only after the Conferences 
That would not have been a very bad attendance even 


were called off. 

in normal times! Those figures do not include me nor the chairman of 

our Conference, who wrote that he was not coming because the plant 


Science Seminar and Conferences were cancelles 
L. W. HAZLETON 


September 21, 1942 The George Washington Uni 


I think the Denver meeting was one of the most enjoyable in my 
experience. Perhaps that is because I took a more active part than 
usual. It certainly was not because of the entertainment, never have 
we received so little for so much. 

LLoyp L. BOUGHTON, 


September 21, 1942 University of Kansas 


We are, with you, deeply appreciative of the very fine work done 
by Miss Cooper in connection with the Journal, and the Association and 
also, the whole profession of pharmacy. She is going to be greatly 
missed in many ways, but the results of her influence will always be 
with us. 

MARGARET AIRSTON, 


September 22, 1942 University of Southern California 


Since I was unable to attend the Denver meeting, I am not in direc 
position to comment on the program. I do feel, though, that for the 


duration all programs will have to be streamlined to the fullest extent 
and nly that business necessary to the continuance : A ciation 
work carried or 


JAMES W. JONES. 


September 22, 1942 State University of lowa 


As regards the Denver meeting, I believe it had great value in these 
troubled times, even though there is some doubt in my mind whether 


it excelled previous conventions. In my opinion the excellent repre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sentation of the colleges, boards, etc., was due chiefly to war conditions. 


Everyone was interested in learning first hand information about t} 
effect of war on pharmacy. To me, the Denver meeting was just as lon; 
as any I have attended, it seems difficult to believe a slightly shorter 
program was responsible for the relatively good attendance. 
Many people noticed the tardiness in getting the various sections 
started, some of which often began an hour after the scheduled time. 
Not only that, but also the poor attendance at meetings of certain sec 
tions. The meetings of the College of Apothecaries and the sub-secti 
on Hospital Pharmacy in my estimation were among those most popular. 
MALCOLM S. TRUPP, 


September 21, 1942 Western Reserve University 
In regard to my reaction to the Denver convention which I was for 
tunate to attend, I might say what struck me as a young man, was th 
lack of young men there. That of course, is explained by the fact that 
so many of the schools were in session and many who otherwise might 
have been able to attend had to stay home while their deans attends 
After being there a day, I called it a “Deans’ convention”. But I mu 


say that I did enjoy the programs and felt the convention gave me some 
thing to bring home. 

ALLEN I. WHITE, 
September 18, 1942 The State College of Washingt 


I trust that this letter finds you in perfect health and good cheer. 
What a pleasure it would be to me to see you personally in the very néar 
future! 

The Gripsholm will reach the good U.S.A. in approximately two 


weeks and then I hope to speedily place my services where they will d 
the maximum good,—“inr the all out struggle.” While rudely interrupted, 
I feel satisfied that in the time I was privileged to labor in a far-oft 


strange region, my stay was very much worth while. My advisory 
work, as you know, was very varied; it included executive, explorative 
activity, direction of research in the development of natura] resources 
from extended territories with climates ranging from tropical to ten 
porate, an activity which might well be indicated by the designatio 


biological or bio-pharmaceutical engineering. Lucxily, through th 
organization of a new college of pharmacy, it also included the planning 
of medical courses and the training of young people in the methods 


of evaluation and production. In this connection, as a biological step 
up from the Daphnia, I have selected a miracle of nature for testing, 
in the form of a perfectly transparent fish. 

In contact with people on board from South America, | have 
renewed my study of Spanish in order to be prepared in case a simila 
task (or exchange professorship) in Central or South America should 


be entrusted to me. Certain officials of the State Department also o1 


board, have promised their cooperation. 
Needless to say, I shall also be hanpy to stay in 
of America for the duration or longer, and shall appreciate your under- 


the Ur ited Stat 


| 
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standing assistance in bringing to my attention those opportunities in 
education, research or industry anywhere, calling for the utmost in m 
On Board ly 
By air fi R le Janeir ARNO VIEHOEVER 
I wish to thank you for the April, 1942 number of tl American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education which has just reached me here 
I find the articles in this Journal of great interest wish to take this 
opportuni pl lenting you man exc edit ir p 
catior 
Since last I wrote you the United States have entered the World 
WW WwW } nd I f ire th t vou must be ext rmely busy in your 
iboratories these days. I notice from the American journals that, 
e oul lve ct nt 


yuntry, you are experiencing difficulty in supply- 
nye all pnarmace itical personne! for the United States War Services 


Little did I think when I was with you in Richmond, Virginia, and in 


Washington, D. ¢ two years ago that in 1942 we would all be in this 
iggle together Much has happened since thet You many be it 
tereste KT that al former coll iv 1 Roc feller Ins 
ito! n t Far Ea i now n prison camps, concentration camps, 
or confined to tl own homes. I feel very much worried about my 
old Chief, Dr. Houghton, who has since February this year been cor 
fined t VI e in Peking under Japan lard M leg 


and I understand at present our huge plant is being used to prepare sera 
and vaccine for the million Japanese troops who are now in China 


Our old « eve staff have been dispersed Students, nursing and med 
cal, have been transferred to other institutions. Graduate doctors are 
practicing n their own in various towns and cities in northern 
China. Some of them have been fortunate enough to get out of the 
Japanese reach by walking 1,500 miles to Kumming in the South Ws 
Province of Yunnan where they have become attached to the Chines 


Red Cross or Army Medical Services. I heard onlv vest 


esterday tna 
my former colleague and very dear friend, Dr. R. K. S. Lim, the Chief of 


the Chinese Red Cos has been missing for two months on some pa 
f the Burma Road I understand that malaria is giving the Chines 
i great deal of troubles ilong the old and the new 1 i from Kw ims 


to India. The Rockefeller Foundation has sent a Malarial Commission 
take care of some two hundred thousand coolies who are busy at 
resent building this new outlet from Free China to India. My friend, 


Paul Stevenson, from Johns Hopkins has been ther 


} for one year look- 
hese poor souls. Had the Burma Road not collapsed, I myself 
would today have been with the Chinese Army Headquarters in Chung 
king as I had been offered a post to take care of the lea 


-lend medical 
and surgical equipment being sent from the United S 


ate Free 


China. However, I am still here in my own country and am being 
kept very busy looking after the many hospitals which come under 
| Government Control in wartime. 


Although I see no chance in immediate future of 


| 
revisiting the 
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United States, I hope that it may be possible in the future to have the 
pleasure of saying “Hello” to you all in your own country. 


JOHN CAMERON, 
July 16, 1942 Department of Health for Scotland, Edinburgh, 1 


(The following letter, written by Dean Washburn to Congressman Hill, is so 
comprehensive and so convincing, that the editor felt it worth while to preserve it 
in print that it might serve as a model argument to al! interested in the creation 


of a pharmaceutical corps in the Army.) 
Boulder, Colorado 


August 27, 1942 
Hon. William S. Hill 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Congressman Hill: 

In your letter of August 20th, you asked for specific reasons why 
the bill (H. R. 7432) sponsored by Rep. Carl T. Durham of North Car- 
olina, relative to the establishment of a Pharmacy Corps within the 
Medical Department of the Army should be enacted into law. Agreeable 
to your request, I submit, herewith, several of them. 

(a) The Medical Department of the Army, consisting of: (1) 
The Medical Corps, (2) The Dental Corps, (3) The Nurses Corps, (4) 
The Veterinary Corps, and (5) The Medical Administrative Corps, 
recognizes, by name, all the health services with the exception of! 
pharmacy. 

It is true that no one is commissioned in the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps except pharmacists, but it is also true that the present law 
provides for only 16 commissioned officers in the Regular Army part 
of our national defense set up. That number is decidedly out-of-line in 
comparison with the numbers provided for the other divisions of the 
Medical Department. 

(b) The lack of a properly organized and suitably staffed Phar 
macy Corps as an integral part of the Medical Department is the weak 
link in the over-all health service of the Army—the Veterinary Corps is 
vastly better organized and staffed. 

(c) The proposed legislation would not only recognize pharmac’ 
as an important link in the health-service chain but it would coordinat« 
under one set-up within the Medical Department of the Army, all 
the various pharmaceutical functions including the procurement 
ment, storage, and standardization of drugs and medical supplies, ar 
would insure their compounding and dispensing by properly trained and 
experienced pharmacists—services that the personnel of the Army ar 
used to receiving at home under the provisions of the state laws, but 
which are not yet safeguarded them by the federal laws governing the 
military establishment. 

Very resnectfully submitted, 
Homer C. Washburn, 
Dean, College of Pharmacy, University of Colorado, 
Col. of Infantry, Reserve Corps, U. S. Army 
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for the first time, all 


given scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 


ce with a plan established in all the schools and colleges of the 


University.—Because of war conditions a number of changes have taken 
place in the faculty. Mr. Thomas R. Robinson, a graduate of the Yale 
law school, is lecturer in pharmaceutical jurispruden Mr. John A, 
Hart, also of Yale, is instructor in English, and Dr. Julius M. Harrison, 
a graduate of the School of Dentistry of Temple University and a prac- 
titioner in New Haven, is taking over the work formerly given by Dr. 
Courtney C. Bishop who is on active duty with the Yale Medical Unit. 
Mr. Frat Heffler from the University of Missouri, in instructor in 
{; an Cla s in first aid will also be given b UY Harrison—The 
ital enrolln pharm: one hundred and forty, an increase over 
as ar 
The Drake University —I)r. George Crossen, a memb« f the phar- 
mai ollege faculty of the University of Minnesota nce 1933, has 
I ay n of tl llege of pharma He iccceds Dean E. 
University of Florida.—| scho cont iting to the accelerated 
an aduating tne sel r class I Ji int 194 Th S 
wa ad ng tl sel a f lule irses 
iu the In J Dr. L. D. wards gave a se! f lec 
res e a ’ dru wo weeks in Miami as authorized by 
t reorge-D \ Dr. G. M. He ng I eived tl Ph. D. 
g Ma ‘ 1 as 1 nacognosist f S. B. Penic: & ( n 
pal New Y i The lat a stants for tl I ea are 
Duquesne University, T. J. Hal fi the Unive 
f § ern California and R. S. McLean from the University of 
a received the M.S. degre: July and has resumed 
ear at ft Medical Collegs f ale South Caro 
a.—Dr. S. ‘ Hood, Sagamore Fa s, Mas l has donated 
é } a number books and personal records, the latter dealing 
with the experiments on the cultivation of medicinal plants in Florida. 
Again, the Florida State Board of Pharmacy has donated the sum of 
$5,000 to carry on the work of the Bureau of Professional Relations 
for the year 1942-43 
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University of Wlinois—Jchn Argabrite has been appointed graduat 
assistant in pharmacy and Mary Wieczorik and Boyd Granberg in hos- 
pital pharmacy.—Joseph C. Ocenasek received the master’s degree in 
mathematics from Loyola University, Chicago, and Ralph F. Voigt, the 
Ph. D. degree in pharmacognosy at Minnesota, the past summer.—] 
Robert M. Besancon is now a Second Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 
—Dr. Lester Dolk is awaiting a call to Army service.—Prof. Charles 
W. Clarke is on leave for graduate work at University of Michigan. 


State University of lowa.— The College of Pharmacy, beginning with 
the opening of the 1942 summer term, has accelerated its program to 
speed its education by year-round study. The decision was reached when 
it was found that students, now in doubt about the future, niay 


not be able to complete their training before they are needed in the 
defense forces of the nation, but that, equipped with a four-year couise 
in pharmacy, they will be better able to serve their country when they 


are called. Both quality and quantity of work in this accelerated pro- 
gram is the same as that previously given in the four schoc! year a1 
rangement. The number of clock hours for lectures and for laboratory 
work remairs unchanged. It is now possible for a student to enter in 
September and complete the course of four school years, eight semcs- 
ters, in three calendar years. Vacations will be shorter. The facilitic 
and resources of the college of pharmacy will be in operation 48 out ¢ 
52 weeks. There will be two weeks vacation at Christmas time, and 
one week each between the other two terms. That the acceleration 
program is favorable to the student body is attested to by the fact 
that about ninety per cent of the upperclassmen registered for a fu 
semester of work during the summer term. Although the numb 
students is less than under the former plan, the over-all quality 
students shows a distinct improvement. 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Lloyd L. Boughton has been elected ti 
membership in the society of Sigma Xi. At the annual banquet 
Sigma Xi on May 12, Dr. Havenhill was awarded a certificate of lif 


membership in the Kansas Chapter for having been a member for forty 
years.—-Dr. R. A. Bowers did relief work last summer in six drug 
stores in Madison, Wisconsin.—Capt. Ernest W. Bye, ‘34, one of the first 


sixteen pharmacists in the Medical Administrative Corps of the Army, 
has been officially reported by the War Department as “missing in 
action” in the Philippine engagement last April. He had been stationed 
at Sternberg General] Hospital in Manila since October, 1940.—Mr. Edgar 


A. Harrison and Mr. Andrew Beeler Gausz have been appointed assi 


ant instructors. 


Loyola University, College of Pharmacy.—The Alpha Delta Chapter of 
Rho Chi was installed July 15, 1942. Prof. George W. Hargreaves of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute was the installation officer. Charter 
members are as follows: Mike E. Bozeman, Peggy Lou Butcher. Jack 
J. Cohen, Theodore T. Dittrich, Robert T. Fagan, John J. Grasser, U 
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Joseph Hecker, Edward J. Ireland, Albert P. Lauve, Anna Mae Liuzza, 
Ronald L. Macke, Herbert J. Mang, John F. McCloskey, Louis A. Tizol, 
Albert Trahan and Louis A. Wilson Officers elected by the chapt r are 
Edward J. Ireland, president; Louis A. Wilson, vice president; Mike E 
Bozeman, secretary; and Robert T. Fagan, treasurer.—Dr. Theodore T. 
Isittrich, University of Maryland, 1942, has been appointed professor of 
pharmaceutical chemistry.—Rev. Edward T. Cassidy. S. J., regent of 
the college of pharmacy, was appointed president of the Jesuit high 
school of this city. Rev. Thomas Maher, S. J., succeeds him as regent. 

Miss Ruth Re ter, registrar, resigned, is succeeded by Miss Lena Jack- 


son, formerly of Newcomb College. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—In accordance with the 3- 
of acceleration adopted last May, the summer session 


semester plalr I 


opened with 170 seniors and juniors in attendance. This number rep- 
resents an average enrollment for these classes at the beginning of a 


norinal academic year. The enrollment in the fall session totaled 333 
in the four classes. The percentage of women slightly higher than 


normal.—New faculty appointments are Dr. Joseph Skinner of Cam- 
bridge, assistant in the languages; Dr. Robert Henry Aldrich of the 
Harvard Medical School, instructor in public health; Edwin EF. Wilson, 
Walter H. Sharawara, and Arthur K. White, graduate fellows in chem 
stry; E. Warren Heaps, Jr., and Wayne O. Vincent, graduate fellows 
in materia medica; and Algird J. Raskauskas and Alphonse M. Miskinis, 
graduate fellows in pharmacy. The following faculty members have 
received promotions as indicated: Howard L. Reed to associate pro- 
fessor; Mitchell J. Stoklosa to instructor; Robert A. Walsh to instruc- 
tor; and Maynard W. Quimby to assistant professor. 


University of Michigan.— Dr. Lee F. Worrell has been appointed in- 
structor in pharmacy and Dr. E. L. Cataline has been promoted to assist 
ant professor of pharmacy. Miss Freda Mohrmann has been appointed 
secretary and recorder to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Miss Aileen Grace, who has accepted a position as secretary to the editor 


of the Practical Edition of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical! 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—Dean Charles  H. 
Rogers has been elected president of the Minnesota State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association to take office at the close of the 1943 convention in 
Minneapolis.—Dr. Charles V. Netz was elected secretary.—Taito O. 
Soine has been appointed instructor in the department of pharmaceutical 
chemistry and John Tashjian cf the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
has been made a graduate teaching assistant.—The Doctor of Philosophy 
degree was awarded during the past summer to Coy Waller, Willard 
Hadley and Heber W. Youngken. Jr.—Dr. Hadley has accepted a teach- 
ing position at Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama.—The enrollment 
in pharmacy at the beginning of the fall quarter was 10 per cent under 
the enrellment for the corresponding quarter in 1941. 


Associatior 
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Montana State University—Dr. Jerry Kopet, University of Wash- 
ington, ’41, has been added to the faculty to take the place of Dr. 
Curtis H. Waldon, who resigned to take a position at Purdue University. 
—An accelerated program has been arranged which makes it possible 
for students to complete the Bachelor of Science degree in Pharmacy 
oy taking the pharmacy courses in three regular nine months terms 
and completing the pre-requisite courses during three summer quarters. 
~—-A research program in the production of strategic drug plants in the 
medicinal plant garden was carried on during the summer with the aid 
of W.P.A. labor and in cooperation with the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council. Studies were made of latex producing plants found growing 
in Montana and the culture and analysis of the Russian dandelion. 
Among several professors recently retired from active service is Dr. J. 
P. Rowe, father of Dr. Thomas D. Rowe of the School of Pharmacy of 
the Medical College of Virginia. Dr. Rowe is a distinguished author, 
investigator and teacher, and as head of the department of geology and 
as State Geologist. he gave aimost a half century of devoted service to 
the University and the State. 


The University of Nebraska.— Howard P. Jensen, James R. Fisher, and 
James R. Weeks, graduate assistants have been inducted into the ser- 
vice. The first two are at the Great Lakes Training School and the !at- 
ter is at Edgewood Arsenal in the Chemical Warfare Service.—Mr. 
Kazuo Kimura, an honor graduate of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Washington, has been appointed a Lincoln Drug Company 
graduate fellow in the department of physiology and pharmacology. 
Miss Lucille Mills, instructor in pharmacognosy, who has been on leave 
for one year and two summers for graduate study at the University of 
Washington, has returned for duty. She has recently been elected 
secretary of the Nebraska chapter of Sigma Delta Epsilon.—The Com- 
mittee on Therapeutic Research of the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Association has made an additional grant 
of $175 to continue Dr. H.G.O. Holck’s studies on the effect of sex 
on drug action. 


New Jersey College of Pharmacy.— Michael Stopen and Edward Szy- 
manski, assistants in pharmacy, were called into the Army during the 
past summer.—George Kedersha, an assistant in pharmacy since he was 
graduated last spring, has enlisted in the Navy V-7 program for ensign 
training. He will enter Notre Dame the early part of November for 
the indoctrination course.—-Martin Ulan of the department of pharma- 
cognosy and pharmacology is acting as a consultant en drugs and 
chemicals to the Office of Imports of the Board of Economic Warfare. 
Lawrence Bower is serving as an assistant in the pharmacy departmer 
—The registration tc date (September 21) is 220 as compared wit 
240 last year. 


+ 


n 


Ohio Northern University— Miss Hazel Landeen has resigned as in- 
structor in pharmacy.—Dr. J. A. Kramer, health service physician and 
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part-time instructor, has resigned and is now a Lieutenant in the United 
States Army. His place is being filled by a local physician. Prof. G. H. 
McFadden has been made head of the department of chemistry.—During 
the summer months the stock space in the pharmacy library was increas- 
ed. A gift of about 175 books on various phases of chemistry was re- 
cently received from the Dr. J. E. Harrod estate. These books fill quite 
adequately a type of material which was needed for supplementary 
work.—The total enrollment is less than last year, but the freshman 
group is as large as usual.—While the accelerated program has affected 
enrollment but little, it has made the arrangement of a schedule difficult. 


The Ohio State University—The accelerated program is being favor- 
ably received and apparently working satisfactorily. About two-thirds 
of the old students registered last year continued during the summer 
quarter. Twenty-six new students enrolled making a total enrollment 
of one hundred twenty. A more serious attitude than usual was noted 
on the nart of the students and a better quality of work was also evi- 
dent. The percentage of failures for the summer quarter was lowcr 
than for previous quarters. The total registration to date, (September 
22) for the fall quarter is about seven per cent above the final enroll- 
ment for the fall quarter of 1942—Mr. W. T. Spain has returned as 
an instructor; Mr. Byrum and Mr. Darlington have been named graduate 
assistants and Mr. Ridolfo has been appointed to the teaching staff of 
the Toledo College of Pharmacy. 


University of Oklahoma.—On September 15, was celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the first class held in the University. The school 
of pharmacy was the first professional] division created after its fourd- 
ing.—Miss Blanche Sommers, M.S. in Pharmacy has been added to the 


teaching staff—Many new aromatic chemicals and specialties have been 
added to the pharmacognosy display cabinet.—Miss Ina Griffith has been 
advanced to the rank of assistant professor.—Dr. Ralph Bienfang has 


been appointed by Dean Blickenderfer of the University College as a 
consultant on the field of pharmacy in that college. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.—The School of Pharmacy 


has made available laboratory facilities and certain essentia! materials 
to the Army Field Hospital at Camn Adair. Poison oak desensitizing 
extracts for oral and intramuscular administration have been prepared. 


Special protective ointments are also being manufactured in the labo- 
ratories.—Dr. August L. Strand, president of Montana State College at 
Bozeman, has been elected president of Oregon State College. For the 
past two years Dean F. A. Gilfillan of the School of Science and for- 
merly a member of the pharmacy staff, has served as acting president. 
Frank R. Henry, ‘39, has been appointed assistant professor of phar- 
maceutical analysis to succeed Prof. John A. Ellegood, who has resigned 
to accept a position with Sharp and Dohme in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science— A Treasury Minute 
Man Flag has been awarded to the school in recognition of the fact 
that more than 90 per cent of the students and faculty have pledged 
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to purchase War Savings Bonds.—The school has volunteered to act as 
an assaying depot for any opened packages of quinine that pharmac 
wish to contribute to the war effort. After assaying the samples they 
will be sent to the Defense Supplies Corperation to be distributed to 
the proper medical authorities. 


Purdue University—Henry W. Heine, formerly director of the exten- 
sion work in pharmacy has been transferred from the Office of Civilian 
Supply to the Pharmaceutical Section of the Health Supply Brar 


Division of Industry Operations.—Dean Rufus A. Lyman of Nebruska, 


Dr. George Urdang, president American Institute of the Histor 
Pharmacy, and President B. V. Christensen of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association addressed the students during the meetines of the 


American Institute of the History of Pharmacy at Purdue. 


University of South Carolina.—Dr. F. M. Roth has been added to 
the teaching staff in physiology, public health and hygiene. He wil! 
also serve as university physician for men.—Dr. Kathleen Riley has been 
added to the teaching staff in hygiene. She will teach sex education 
and serve as university physician for wome: The enro!lment is only 
slightly less than last year, when an all time peak was reached. Six 
women students are now enrolled in the school._-Honor graduates dur 
the summer were: J. M. Plaxco, Jr., and A. G. Chavous. Mr. Piax: 
graduated with “Summa Cum Laude”, having a straight average of “A” 
in all subjects taken in the University. He is the first and only grad 
uate in our department to attain this distinctio Mr. Chavous graduat- 


ed “Cum Laude”. Both of these men enlisted in the Navy shortly after 
graduation. They also received the Merck awards. 


The University of Southern California— Morris Wolfred, M.S. Phar 


macy, 1942, has received an appointment as teaching fellow at t 
College of Pharmacy, University of Washingtor The twelve weeks s¢ 
sion was well attended, a majority of the upp: livision students taking 
advantage of the acceleration program.— Mis Margaret Airston at- 
tended the national convention of the Am« in Che il S ty in 
Buffalo, New York, the week of Septem! ri Of the 24 andidat 
who took the recent examinations given by the Southern Division of the 
California State Board, 19 were Southern California students Miss 


June Titus led the class with a grade of 90 


State College of Washington—The fall semester opening was de- 
layed in order to allow the students to help in t varicus farm harvests 
as much as possible. In September freshman enrollment seemed <% 
promise a slightly larger class than usual.—Dean P. H. Dirstine and 
Dr. Haakon Bang attended the convention of the Washington Stat 
Pharmaceutical Association in Seattle last summer and Dr. Allen |] 
White attended the A. Ph. A. convention at Denve Dr. Coy W. Waller 
has arrived and assumed his duties as a member of the faculty.—Ove 
one-half of the men in the last graduating class are now in the armed 


service.—There is still available a $600 graduate scholarship in the 
School of Pharmacy. 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


Comments on “‘Pharmacy, the Functional Signif- 
cance of an Institutional Pattern’”’ 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation of the unexpected 
onor of Dr. Urdangs thoughtful commentary upon his article He 
kewise seizes the opportunity to acknowledge indebtedness to Kremers 
and Urdang “History of Pharmacy” which has been very useful in 
other studies and to Dr. Urdang’s analysis for indicating greater clarity 
in exposition. What follows is an attempt at more rigorous definition 
and explanation in the interest of scientific precision and understanding. 


The main criticism is one of theoretical interpretation and classifi- 
cation t of fact Undoubtedly, and this appears in the body of the 
article, a professional element is insenarable from the concrete distri- 


bution of drugs The point of difference turns upon the meaning of 
distribution and technique. In the wider sense distribution is more 
than selling for a profit. But the drugstore must be specifically defined 


as a profit-oriented enterprise where self-interest is institutionally, 
ethically that is, enjoined. The differentiation of professionalism 
from the enterprise form of distribution rests upon the institutionaliza- 
tion of disinterest in the professional role. With this Dr. Urdang agrees. 
The illustrations used are conceivable as occurring in nonenterprising 
forms of distributive organization, a public hospital or cooperativ: 
drugstore for example. The definitions and discriminations are analyti 

not concrete classifications. 

The techniaue of distribution in the enterprise with reference to 
the purchases of drugs involves the application by the “enterpriser” of 
the principles of economics and psychology in the form of rational 
store management, accounting and, above all, salesmanship. The selling 


technique is perhaps most highly developed by the “switch artist’ in 
the extreme cut rate or “pine board” drugstore, precisely that form of 
distributive organization where the disinterested element is at a min 


imum. Distribution may be in the process of becoming scientific and 


s being taught in schools of business administration but it cannot 
become a profession until the seller’s interest is institutionally subordin- 
ated to that of the user of drugs. The grocer has no moral obligation 


to his customers parallel to that of the physician, lawyer or pharma 
toward his client. 


| ese r ents by M D ar 

ne are r were t hed he 42 be +) 

J a 4 < scuss ns epresent points of iew held |} the authors and a 

e tne these points of differe e and enable t 

problems < y Any sm which reveals ruth whole e and r 
ot e gratef the authors f this ‘ ‘ 
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The real question at issue is the nature of the technical expert’s ob- 
ligation to the technically incompetent layman. This obligation derives 
from pharmacy’s “preparation of drugs for use in ministering to health.’ 
In the prescription, admittedly but one of the pharmacist’s tasks, the 
responsibility is to the physician directly and indirectly to the patient; 
in the “over the counter” sale it is directly to the purchaser. The 
“pharmacist’s technique,’ not the enterpriser’s, therefore involves safe- 
guarding and being morally responsible for the purchaser’s welfare. 
Professionally-obligated disinterest carries over into the otherwise 
self-interested enterprise form of distribution. I repeat: “To the ex- 
tent that a sale is professionally neutral the accepted attitudes and 
practices of the enterprise prevail.” (p. 313) There is no ground for 
labeling the moral control in a sale as “merely a reflection” (p. 325) of 
the pharmaceutical ethic because according to the technical definition 
of profession, the function of pharmacy and its implications the pro- 
fessional role carries over into and includes the disinterested aspect of 
distribution. Ideally indeed it excludes all commercial elements wherev- 
er the drug user’s welfare may be involved. 

Therefore “technical proficiency alone is the pharmaceutical ideal” 
is a correct generalization but within a narrower context, a rephrasing 
of which is of greater accuracy and for which thanks is due Dr. Urdang. 
The significant distinction is between responsibility of the pharmacist to 
the physician, a technical expert, and the technically incompetent pur- 
chaser. This comes out most admirably in the commentator’s keen in- 
sight into the subtleties of the pharmacist’s attitude and responsibility 
toward the poison in a prescription and in a sale. (p. 325) In the latter 
there is an assumption of responsibility by the pharmacist, abdicated 
when the technically-trained expert specialist appears on the scene, con- 
travening the layman's assumed technical competency in the latter’s 
own behalf. The pharmacist’s technical proficiency therefore turns out 
to be parallel with and invoked by his professional disinterest. Thus 
it is not a question of difference of attitude actually existing and observ- 
ed by the writer but again, one of theoretical interpretation and classifi- 
cation of the difference. 

The dispute as to interpretation which has led to the discussion 
presented above and Dr. Urdang’s remarks (p. 327) upon the liquor and 
narcotic analysis are derived from a misapprehension and misapplica- 
tion of a basic sociological concept: social role. Mr. Jones’ occupational 
role as a pharmacist is confused with his political role as a citizen. 
What is significant tc the sociological observer is not that pharmacists 
as citizens opposed the liquor statutes but that as pharmacists they 
freely violated their nominal, i.e., noninstitutionalized, professional code, 
evidently with no other concern than purely utilitarian fear of legal 
sanctions, The legal opposition by citizens is distinct theoretically and 
practically, from the illegal evasion by the pharmacist. The violation 
of the prohibition laws by pharmacists showed rationality, initiative 
and judgment because the lack of institutionalized professional norms 
did not preclude their exercise. The same virtues could be and were in 
part manifested by citizens’ illegal and legal opposition because the 
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general institutionalized social norms and sentiments provided partial 
motivation for it. Obviously these norms are in agreement with the 
professional norms as to narcotics alone where rationality, et al are 
“nonlogically” or morally barred. To repeat: Rationality, initiative 
and judgment were exhibited by Mr. Jones to a citizen not as a pharma- 
cist,1 a basic sociological distinction. This is unwittingly proven to the 
hilt by Dr. Urdang's comment on the permanganate tablet illustration 
“From the pharmaceutical view” (p. 323). 

The citation of the English statute as to other than technical in- 
competence grounds for removal from the register may be paralleled 
by similar passages from American legal codes. Both however are ir- 
relevant, except as ideals which for technical and sociological reasons 
inherent in the pharmacist’s situation have not been institutionalized, 
because in fact loss of license for any reason but technical incompetence 
is negligible. Furthermore no statement was made that the English 
statute “restricted” removal from the registrar to cases involving only 
technical incompetence. There remain two additional minor items, the 
first of which is more than verbal quibble. The code of ethics of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association does not institutionalize moral 
responsibility (p. 329); rather is it moral responsibility which arises 
as a result of the relatively slow and constantly reviewed process of 
institutionalization. Any actually functioning code of ethics is at once 
wider and narrower than any appearing in print. The final remark has 
to do with Dr. Urdang’s closing citation which is correctly attributed 
not to C. I. Barnard but E. C. Hughes.? 


Isidor Thorner 


I am sorry that Mr. Isidor Thorner thought a lengthy commen 
tary upon my “analysis” of his meritorious article necessary. I am 
glad that the nature of his deductions permit me to be comparatively 
short. 

1. I appreciate the tribute paid by Mr. Thorner to my analysis 
and to the Kremers-Urdang, History of Pharmacy. 

2. I welcome Mr. Thorner’s statement that he does not consider 
“the moral control in sale as merely a reflection” but regards “the dis- 
interested aspect of distribution” as belonging to “the professional 
role” of pharmacy. 

3. The acknowledgment of Thorner mentioned under 2 makes it 
superfluous to deal more detailed with the fact that he still attributes 
to the administration and distribution of drugs by pharmacists the 
character of a mere technique and not of a function based on “the acqui- 
sition of the science and techniques” (1. c. p. 306) concerned. 


No reflection ipon the pharmacist to be assumed Such may be the im- 
pression conveyed by the analyst's phraseology. The explanation probably lies in the 
very high evaluation of these traits in Western society Any denial of these qual- 
ities is apt to be resented as invidious. The tenor of the article and the discus- 


sion of role above are proof to the contrary. 


P. 306, note 2 
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4. Mr. Thorner calls my reference to the fact that “most pharma- 
cists opposed in their capacity as citizens the (liquor)-law they were 
supposed to obey (1. c. p. 327)” “a misapprehension and misapplication 
of a basic sociological concept: social role.” Besides the fact that my 
intention was not a discussion within the field and with the means of 
sociology but admittedly an attempt at translating the meaning of 
Thorner’s article to pharmacy and pharmacists into plain English, the 
reference concerned was subordinated to the statement that “there was 
nothing in their (the pharmacists) professional ethics to counteract 
this opposition.” 

In the judgment of the phamacist the sale of liquor was definitely 
non pharmaceutical and so pharmaceutical ethics prohibited rationality 
and own judgment in this case. The fact that not a few pharmacists 
refused to function as liquor dealers is another proof for the generally 
accepted concept that the liquor business was a non pharmaceutical one. 

5. Mr. Thorner thinks it adequate to make the phrase “from a 
pharmaceutical point of view”, used in my analysis once and at a defi- 
nite place (1. c. p. 323), the basis of an attempt to discredit my entire 
essay as being dictated by pharmaceutical interests, i.e., for the sake 
of some tendency and not of truth. 

It is hard to believe that a man of his unusual logical capacity 
should not have recognized that the phrase “from a pharmaceutical 
point of view” in the context in which it was used had the definite 
meaning of “looked at the happenings concerned with sufficient know- 
ledge of the pharmaceutical situation.” If, therefore, somewhat is 
“proven to the hilt,” then it is not the “unwitting” betrayal of my par- 
tiality but the witting betrayal of Mr. Thorner's belligerent attitude. 

6. After the explanation under 5 Thorner’s footnote concerning 
“these traits in western society” does not need any discussion, since 
I in my analysis expressly stated that “sociology is abstract” (1c. p. 320), 
Thorner’s statement that “no reflection upon the pharmacist is to be 
assumed” was scarcely necessary. 

7. As to the English Pharmacy and Poisons Act, I stated that 
“technical incompetence ‘is not’ even an expressly mentioned” legal 
basis for the withdrawal of a chemist and druggist’s license. (1 ¢. p. 328) 
Thorner does not refer to this statement. For his assumption that “in 
fact loss of license for any reason but technical incompetence is neg- 
ligible” he does not offer evidence. It may be added that for instance 
in Germany “expulsion on moral grounds” is provided for in the so- 
called “Reichsapothekerkammercrordnung”, and that there exists a pro 
fessional court with a strictly regulated legal procedure. 

8. I admit that the phrase in the last paragraph of my essay 
referred to by Mr. Thorner is incorrectly worded. It should read as 
follows: “The Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion is not imposed upon pharmacy but merely confirms the institution- 
alized “moral responsibilities that are an integral part of the profession.” 

9. I am grateful to Mr. Thorner for his statement that the quo- 
tation at the end of my essay is taken from E. C. Hughes “Personality 
Types and Divisions of Labor.” | 
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Concluding, I take pleasure in thanking the editor of this journal 
for the kindness with which the precious room of his jgurnal at the dis- 


posal of Mr. Thorner and myself. 


George Urdang 


It is with some perplexity that I attempt to clarify in a few words 
that which many failed to do. I shall refer to Dr. Urdang’s remarks 
in this issue according to his numbered séctions. 

3—I can add little to the explication of this point beyond the relevant 
passage of my discussion pointing out that the sciences and techniques 
in the professional role are different from those required by the com- 
mercial. Furthermore identification of drugs, detection of their adulter- 
ation and preservation from a deleterious change to which Dr. Urdang 
refers (July, page 321) are part of the preparatory-professional as 
distinct from the distributive-commercial functions as they have been 
lefined previously. 

1—This section is further evidence of the groundless differences 
raised by the misapprehension of “social role”. The printed, the nom- 
inal, professional code enjoined obedience to the liquor laws, but the 
nstitutionalized professional code, to which Dr. Urdang refers, had 
not developed any attitude to them at all since the pharmacist had 
only very rarely filled a genuine prescription calling for liquor. The 
institutionalized commercial code had also failed to develop attitudes 
about the retail sale of liquor because the drug store was not the normal 
outlet for it. In fact no commercial code banning liquor sales had 
ever appeared because up to the moment of the passage of the prohib- 
ition amendment the sale of liquor was regarded as legitimate by all 
retailers handling it and by the majority of the populace. The ensuing 
liquor law violations therefore manifested the absence, not violation, 
of moral control by institutionalized professional and commercial drug 
store codes no more prepared for the temptations than was the drinking 


There is no disposition on the part of the author to argue that 
the liquor business is a part of pharmacy. It is not. But this convic- 
tion among pharmacists was powerful enough to restrain only a minor- 
ity (Dr. Urdang says “not a few”) from accepting the distribution of 
liquor under the guise of “medicine”. Today in California for example 


the majority of drug stores retail liquor as a legitimate part of their 

5—No reply need be made to the first and last sentences of this 
section since the second precisely describes what was meant by the ref- 
erence to “from a pharmaceutical point of view.” The thorough intro- 
ection of a social] role molds the individual’s moral, affective and cogni- 
tive “definitions of the situaton.” Dr. Urdang as a representative of 
the highest ethical and functional levels of th profession exhipits this 
to an exemplary degre 
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7—Since the state certifies a pharmacist’s technical competence by 
granting a licensg it is hardly logical to expect any statute to mention in- 
competence as a cause for withdrawal of licensure. Presumably, should 
the discovery be made loss of license would follow. The evidence for 
the view that reasons other than technical incompetence are negligible 
as causes for loss of license is not of a specific nature. It is bound up 
with the undisputed statement that individual pharmacists and their 
organizations rarely if ever make violations of the professional code the 
basis for legal action leading to revocation of license. From the context 
of the paper those cases are irrelevant wherein revocation transpires 
from a layman’s suit revealing infraction of moral norms not directly) 
involved in professional morality. The existence of professional cou: 
in Germany suggests two observations: 

a) The existence of a form of organization devoted exclusively 
to professional pharmacy, the Apotheke, not the Droguerie, 
has an infinitely longer history than its parallel American 
form. Therefore the probabilities are that a stronger and 
more sensitive professional code of ethics would develop and 
receive overt expression for its manifestation and enforce 
ment. 

b) An interesting contribution might result from the collection 
and classification of data, if they exist, in terms of these 
categories: 

1. The instigator of legal action—layman, individual phar- 


macist (in Germany, Apotheker or Droguist), profes 

sional or commercial drug organization or public body. 
2. The nature of the charges—technical incompetence, in- 


fraction of the strictly professional moral code or of 
the wider social norms. 
In conclusion it may be noted that the outcome of this study would 
provide a definitive solution to the question of the relative importa: f 
the various grounds for license revocation in pharmacy. It is to be 
hoped that this discussion will stimulate research of this character. 


Isidor Thorner 
Second Annual Meeting of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy Held at Denver, 
Colorado, August 18, 1942 


Those attending the meeting were: Dean B. V. Christensen, Colum- 
bus Ohio; Mr. Sylvester H. Dretzka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miss Kath- 
erine Graham, Chicago, Illinois; Dean Alvah G. Hall, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Dr. Edward J. Ireland, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mr. Richard 
Homann, Denver, Colorado; Dr. C. O. Lee, Lafayette, Indiana; Dean 
Rufus A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dean C. E. Mollett, Missoula, 
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Montana; Dean H. C. Newton, Boston, Massachusetts; Dean R. H. 
Raabe, Ada. Ohio: Mr. L. W. Rowland, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
R. L. Swain, New York City; Dr. A. H. Uhl and Dr. George Urdang, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. Richard C. Warden, Akron, Ohio. 

President Uhl discussed the financial situation. Steps are being 
aken to secure the support of the Institute. At the present time defi- 
nite success cannot be reported. Presidents of manufacturing and 
wholesale concerns have been asked to join the Institute as supporting 
The effort to get some endowment is still underway. At the 
initiative of the Council, steps have been taken to bring about a closer 
between the Institute and the University of Wisconsin. The 
Council decided to separate the offices of treasurer and secretary with 
Mr. Jennings Murphy remaining secretary and Mr. Sylvester H. Dretz- 
ka was appointed treasurer. 

The meeting unanimously approved the appointments and the re- 


members 


connectior 


port of the president. 
The Director, Dr. George Urdang, gave his report for the year 


July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 as follows: 
heele E hibition and Schee le Bri chure 


The special task given the Institute for 1942 was the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birthday of the greatest apothe- 
cary-chemist of all time: Carl Wilhelm Scheele. 

The planned international memorial to be celebrated in July of this 
year at Scheele’s birthplace, Stralsund, became impossible because of 
the present world conflagration. It seemed, therefore, to us that in this 
case as in so many others it is up to the United States of America to 
keep up the cultural heritage of mankind. 

The Institute has prepared a collection of pictures which, provided 
with explanatory legends, represents a pictorial life history of the 
These pictures were exhibited at Madison, Wisconsin, 


great pharmacist 

n the College of Pharmacy at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
ind are on exhibit at the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Reproductions were offered to the colleges of pharmacy at 
the non pront price of 520.00. 


Furthermore, a Scheele brochure containing the pictures and leg- 


l, a tabi snowing Scheele’s achieve ments, a biographical 


sketch devoted especially to the pharmacist, Scheele, and showing the 
importance of his being a pharmacist for the kind and degree of his 
achieve! ul finally a time table of Scheele’s experiments as re- 


lf in his letters and laboratory notes, is ready to go to 


press 
It is intended to publish this presentation of the great apothecary- 
chemist to the English speaking world under the combined auspices of 
the Institute and the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
( trihut the Members of the Institute 
The members of the Institute have received during the fiscal year 


ends ment 
ported by ! 
10471 ‘ 
21 
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Mimeographed proceedings of the organizational meeting, held at 
Madison, Wisconsin on April 2, 1941. 

Mimeographed proceedings of the first annual meeting, held at De- 
troit on August 21, 1941. 

A mimeographed report of the first Seminar of the Institute held 
at Madison on July 28 and 29, 1941, including the lectures delivered on 
this occasion (about 100 pages) ; 

A picture concerning the mentioning of the apothecary’s art in the 
Bible (on Christmas) ; 

A reprint of a paper published in the Am. Journ. Pharm. Educ. 
(January 1942) dealing with “Pharmaceutical Education from the His- 
torical Point of View.” 

A brochure “Position of Pharmacy in Sickness Insurance” by G. 
Urdang and J. Murphy. 


Second Seminar of the Institute 


The Seminar was held on July 27 and 28, 1942, at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. It was well attended and was given fine sup- 
port by members of the various departments of Purdue. 

Lectures and addresses were delivered by Dean Glenn L. Jenkins, 
Miss Bertha Baron, Profs. C. J. Zufall, and C. O. Lee of Purdue's 
School of Pharmacy; Prof. P. J. Elving of the department of chemistry, 
Prof. W .W. Howland of the department of engineering, Prof. C. L. 
Porter of the department of botany, and Prof. L. M. Sears of the de 
partment of history, all of Purdue; Dean B. V. Christensen of Ohio 
State; Dean R. A. Lyman of the University of Nebraska; Prof. F. D 
Stoll of the Louisville College of Pharmacy, and Dr. George Urdang, 
Director of the Institute. 


Pictorial History of Pharmacy 


The publication of historical pages in the “American Professional 
Pharmacist” has been continued. Since the time of the first report on 
the work done by the Institute since August 1941, pictures and explan- 
atory notes concerning the following topics have been published: 

Galen: His Importance to Pharmacy 7:577, 1941 (No. 9, Sept.) 

Medieval Arabian Pharmacy 7:645, 1941 (No. 10, Oct.) 

Medieval Arabian Pharmacy in Europe._7:713, 1941 (No. 11, Nov.) 

European Pharmacy at the End of the 13th Century 

7:779, 1941 (No. 12, Dec.) 


Masters of Medicine and Pharmacy 8:163, 1942 (No. 3, March) 
Italian Pharmacist of the 14th Century... 8:229, 1942 (No. 4, April) 
Pharmacy of the 14th Century 8:301, 1942 (No. 5, May) 
English Herbals I 8:375, 1942 (No. 6, June) 
English Herbals II 8:437, 1942 (No. 7, July) 


Addresses and Lectures of the Director of the Institute 
1. At the request of Dr. Henry E. Siegerist, Director of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University and Sec- 
retary of the American Association of the History of Medicine, Dr. 
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Urdang reported on his research concerning the history of the two is- 
sues of the first London Pharmacopoeia (1618) before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of the History of Medicine at Atlantic 
City on May 4, 1942. 

2. Retail Pharmacy as the Nucleus of Pharmaceutical Industry. 
Delivered before the Chicago branch of the A. Ph. A. on October 21, 
1941; before Kappa Psi at Purdue University on November 10, 1941; 
before the Ohio Northern University Pharmaceutical Association, Ada, 
Ohio, on February 26, 1942. 

3. Historical Research in Pharmacy—delivered before the grad- 
uate students and the faculty of Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 
on November 11, 1941. 

4. The influence of Pharmacy on the Development of Science in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries—delivered before the Wisconsin Folklore 
Society at Madison on April 18, 1942. 

5. The Serpents in Medicine—delivered before the Wisconsin Folk- 
lore Society at Madison on April 18, 1942. 

6. Scheele lectures—delivered before the Student’s Auxilliary of 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Association at the University of Maryland, 
School of Pharmacy on May 11, 1942; before the Wisconsin Academy 
of Science on April 17, 1942; before the second Seminar of the Institute 
at Purdue on July 28, 1942. 

7. The Development of Pharmaceutical Ethics—delivered before 
the class of History and Ethics of Pharmacy at Purdue on July 27, 1942. 

8. Lectures delivered before the second Seminar of the Institute 
held at Lafayette, Indiana, on July 27 and 28, 1942: 

a. Suggestions concerning the outline for History, Literature 
and Ethics of Pharmacy in the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. Ac- 
cording to a resolution of the Seminar these suggestions were 
submitted to the chairman of the Syllabus Committee, Prof. 
H. M. Burlage. 

b. Pharmacy in Ancient Babylon, Assyria, Palestine and Egypt. 

c. Pharmacy in Ancient Greece and Rome. 


( spo de nce and Historical I formation 


The correspondence has grown with the growing recognition of the 
Institute as the place from where reliable information can be expected 
in the field of the history of pharmacy. The cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University has found 
ils expresslor n the appointment of the Director of the Institute of 
the History of Pharmacy as a member of the committee compiling the 
annual “Bibliography of the History of Medicine in the United States 
and Canada” published in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine and 
in the publication of notes concerning the Institute in the Bulletin. A 
comprehensive discussion by the Director of the Institute with regard 
pharmaceutico-historical nature in articles published 
in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine has appeared in the Bulletin, 


| 

| vol. 10, p. 707, 1941. 
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Biography of Dr. Edward Kremers 


The first chapter dealing with childhood and youth of Edward 
Kremers is drafted. 


Future Plans 


The Seminar, the historical page in the American Professional! 
Pharmacist, the addresses and papers of the Director, the historical in- 
formation, in short, all the features which have become in some wa) 
the routine work of the Institute will, naturally, be continued. The bi- 
ography of Edward Kremers mentioned before will likewise be givé 
further attention. 

There is, however, one task which is calling for special care an: 
consideration: a History of Pharmaceutical Education in the United 
States of America. The collection of material for such a history was 
started in 1930 by the late Edward Kremers in his capacity as Historian 
of the American Association cf Colleges of Pharmacy. The Director of 
the Institute now having succeeded Dr. Kremers in the office mentioned, 
intends not only to continue this collecting but to begin compiling the 
work and he welcomes this splendid opportunity of cooperation between 
the Institute and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

In all probability it will take years before this History of Pharma- 
ceutical Education in the United States of America will be completed. 
However, if it should become the standard work that we have in mind, 
then it would be worthy of the effort necessary for its completion. 

In the discussion following the report of the Director, all speakers 
paid tribute to the work done and emphasized the educational and rep- 
resentative value of the seminars of the Institute. 

The discussion was followed by lectures given by Drs. R. A. Lyman 
and R. L. Swain on “The Institute and the Pharmaceutical Press” and 
by Dr. B. V. Christensen on “The Aspects Resulting from the Affilia 
tion of the Institute with the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 

All papers were enthusiastically received. A more detailed report 
including the text of the lectures will be mimeographed and sent to all 
members of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 


New Books 
The National Formulary, 'The American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Seventh Edition. 690 pages 1942. The Mack Printing Company. Price 
$6.00. 

Even a casual examination of the latest edition of this official 
standard reveals the great care with which the work of revision has 
been carried out by the revision committee under the direction of 
Chairman J. L. Powers. Especially noticeable is the change in edito- 
rial style adopted for the monographs on chemicals and preparations. 
in which the name of the test precedes the text, and a uniform order foi 


listing the test is followed. This feature contributes to ease of reading 
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and speed in locating specific information. Similar changes in style also 
have been made in the monographs on crude drugs. 

Among the new features adopted is a scientific system of color 
nomenclature, the terminology of which is used throughout the mono- 
graphs on crude drugs and certified biological dyes. The system is 
known as the ISCC-NBS System of Color Naming and was developed 

intly by the Inter-Society Color Council, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and the National Formulary. 
Although the system is based upon a scientific classification and ar- 
rangement of colors, simple English words are used to describe a given 
color. Each complete color name consists of a hue name, or of a hue 
name and one or two modifiers, the latter being used to describe the 
value (lightness) and the chroma (strength) of the hue. 

Especially noteworthy is the expansion and thorough revision of the 
chapter known in the Sixth Revision as “Materials and Preparations for 
Diagnostic Use.” In its revised form, this material appears under two 
iapter headings entitled “Reagents and Preparations for Use in the 
Clinical Laboratory,” and “Ingredients of Reagents and Preparations 
for Use in the Clinical Laboratory.” These sections will be especially 
useful to professional and hospital pharmacists, and to technologists. 
In the Sixth Edition, the material in this section occupied but 32 pages, 
while the two chapters in the Seventh Edition cover 106 pages. Many 
users of the National Formulary will welcome the appearance in this 
official standard of a comprehensive and authoritative list of special 
reagents tic purposes. The special committee consisting of 
91 experts in this field, under the direction of Chairman Louis Gershen- 
feld, deserves special commendation for its contribution in revising and 
expanding this material. The appearance of this information in an 
official standard should eliminate much of the confusion arising from 
the fact that various textbooks, handbooks, and other references fre- 
quently fail to agree upon the formula and method of preparation of 
diagnostic reagents bearing the same name. The fact that all reagents 
and ingredients listed in these two chapters are included in the general 
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index adds greatly to the usefulness of this section. 
The total number of pages in the Seventh Edition of the National 
Formulary, 690, shows a considerable increase over the 556 pages of 


the Sixth Edition, while the total number of monographs in the new 
editior 732 as compared with 689 in N. F. VI. a crease of 43 mon 
ranhs. Of the 97 new monogranhs in N. F. VII. 71 were selected from 
those deleted from U.S P. XI. leaving 26 monographs which have not 
previously appeared in either compendium. Among the new chemicals 
ntroduced are Yellow Ferric Oxide, Red Ferric Oxide, Merbromin, 
Methyl Parahydroxybenzoate, Phenothiazine, and Resorcin Brown. New 
preparations which have been adopted include: Cement of Zine Com- 
pounds and Eugenol, Ammoniacal Solution of Silver Nitrate, Solution 
Merbromin, Surgical Solution of Merbromin, Chloroformic Solution 
of Coal Tar, Solution of Resorcin Brown, Neocalamine Lotion, Pheno- 
lated Lotion of Neocalamine, Magma of Bentonite, Pectin Paste, Thin 
Pectin Paste, Compound Syrup of White Pine with Codeine, and Oint- 
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A closer study of the individual monographs shows that in many 
cases new standards have been developed, or former standards have 
been improved, for establishing the strength, quality, or purity of drugs, 
chemicals, and preparations. These improvements are largely the resul: 
of research carried out at the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Laboratory since its establishment in 1936. 

In keeping with the accelerated program of revision, but six years 
have elapsed since the appearance of the Sixth Edition of the National 
Formulary. Under this plan it is scarcely to be expected that the 
changes in each new edition will be as extensive as has been the case 
in the past under the decennial revision program. Neither in the num- 
ber of additions (97 as compared with 232) nor in the number of de- 
letions (51 as compared with 321) does the Seventh Edition approach 
the Sixth Edition in the number of changes. Such extensive revision 
as that of the Sixth Edition is probably undesirable under ordinary 
circumstances, and does not reflect accurately the changing trends in 
medical practice occurring within the ten-year period represented by 
this edition. Certainly the more conservative revision represented by 
the Seventh Edition is less disturbing to practitioners, teachers, and 
students of pharmacy. At the same time, a valuable contribution has 
been made, not only by the introduction of new monographs, but, more 
especially, by the painstaking revision which has been made in the 
monographs carried over from the previous edition. The Committee on 
National Formulary is to be congratulated upon the successful comple- 
tion of a difficult task. 

J. B. B. 


Microbiology and Man—by Jorgen Birkeland, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, Ohio State University, Columbus. 1942. 478 
pages. 35 illustrations. The Williams and Wilkins Company. Price $4.00. 

The first section of the book deals with the general properties and 
characteristics of microorganisms, the effect upon them of environment, 
and the methods of study. Section 2 introduces the subject of infectious 
diseases, how disease spreads and the methods the body takes to defend 
itself against infection. Section 3 discusses the etiology, epidermiology 
and control of the common infectious diseases. Section 4 deals with 
microbiology of foods, milk, water, sewage and soils. An appendix 
giving a key to the class Schizomycetes is included as is also a glossary 
and a bibliography. The book is an excellent introduction to the 
relations of microbiology to every day life and lays the basis for the 
study and control of disease and problems related to public health. It 
is well written and should be accessible to all pharmacy students. 

R. A. L. 


MARRIAGES 
Miss Ruth Reuter, registrar of Loyola University College of Phar- 
macy and Dr. Fred Faust, Lieutenant (Junior Grade) of the Marine 
Medical Corps on August 16, 1942. 
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